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PUBLISHEES’ NOTE. 



This publication is It is the 

most exhaustive and comprehensive collection of the 
works of Swami Vivekananda hitherto published. It 
/ contains, among others, his eloquent character sketch of 
; Master”; his celebrated lecture at the great 

Parliament of Eeligions at Chicago ; all the important 
and valuable speeches, addresses, and discourses deli- 
vered in England, America and India on Grnana 
Yj>gh, Bhakti Yoga, Karma Yoga, Vedanta and 
^Hinduism ; selections from the- eloquent, stirring and 
inspiring speeches he gave in reply to addresses of 
welcome that were presented to him at different towns 
and cities in India during his historic journey from 
Colombo to Almora, on his retm’ii from America ; a 
choice collection of the contributions of the Swami to 
various papers and periodicals hitherto not available in 
book form ; some of his private letters to friends ; and 
a selection from the beautiful^poetry that he wrote in 
the true spirit of the seen/^ 

The publishers propose to issue at no distant date 
a companion volume to the present containing a 
collection of the speeches and writings of the members 
of the brotherhood of the Eamakrishna IMission of which 
the late Swami was so distinguished a representative. 


PEEFACE. 


following Images are the result of an attempt on 
the part of the publishei’s to bring together in a 
. collected form all that is valuable and of 
^ abiding interest in the sj^eeches and writings of 

[ the late Swami ’\''ivekananda.. The Swami came to 
public notice almost suddenly at the gi-eat Parlia- 
ment of Beligions held at Chicago in the yeim 1895. 
The Irndian i^ublic followed with great interest his 
brief but memorable career during the few short years 
that he lived after that great gathering. He preached 
the religion of his master in America and in England 
and afterwards in the land of his birth. The last, but 
not the least, of the Sages of India, Eamakrishna 
Paramahamsa, the Saint of Dakshineswar was the 
prophet of a universal religion which found adequate 
• utterance from the lips of his great disciple Swami 
Vivekananda, The collected works of the Swami 
cover the_ who le field of Hindu Eeligion and 
Philosophy and present to the Western world in a 
; lucid and attractive form the abstruse doctrines of 
. Eastern Eeligious Philosophy. To the Eastern reader, 
they present in a handy compass much that can only 
. be gleaned from ponderous tomes after infinite research. 
- The necessarily scattered nature of the addresses and 
writings involves some repetition, but the publishers 
have felt constrained to overlook such repetition — even 
at the risk of adding largel}' to this volume — in the 
conviction that the seeker after truth would welcome 



the diversified forms of presentation, now under the 
guise of an allegory, and now of a beautiful simile or 
metairbor, but al\va5^s conveying the intensity of tbe 
author’s conviction in the profound truths to which 
he was giving expression. He travelled tbrougli 
various cities iii America, in England and in India, 
delivering addresses and sometimes a course of lectures 
or again holding classes where be discoursed on a 
multitude of topics in response to numerous inquiries 
after truth. To his countrymen bis speeches were a 
trumpet call to duty. To use one of his own familiar 
phrases, he preached in G-ita fashion exhorting them 
to cast off the customs and superstitions of degenerate 
days and to rise to the grand and noble conception of 
the Upanisliadic divinity of man. In active or con- 
templative life he preached strength, courage and 
nobility of character. He was full of the consciousness 
of a great mission, while whatever he spoke v'as an 
offering to the service of his master. 

Eellow-workers in the same field are continu- 
ing his labours in the remotest parts of the world, 
•preaching the eternal religion of the saints of India. 

His admirers might be numbered by thousands. 

> his fellow-workers, to the Indian public and to 
the -many followers of the Swami in England and 
America, this first publication of a comprehensive 
and fairly exhaustive collection of his speeches and 
writings will, it is believed, be a valuable possession 
and an abiding source of in.sjhration and hope. 
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“ BE PROUD THAT YOU ABE AN INDIANA 

“ Oh India, forget nob that j'onr ideal woman is >Sifca,. 
Savitri, Damayanti ; forget not that your ideal god is the 
great Ascetic of ascetics, Umanath Sankar ; forget not that 
your marriage, your wealth, your life are not for yoiu- 
sense-enjoyment, — are not for your individual personal 
pleasure ; forget not that Lorn your very birth, you are- 
sacrificed for the IMother. * ^ Tliou 

Hero, take courage, be pi-oud that you are an Indian, — say,, 
in pride, “ I am an Indian, every Indian is my brother,” 
say, “ the ignorant Indian, the poor Indian, tlie Brahman- 
Indian, the Pariah Indian, is my brother' ’’ ; be clad in- 
torn i-ags and say, in pride, at the top of your A'oice, 
“ The Indians are my brothers, — the Indians ai’e my life,. 
India’s god and goddess are my God, India ’s society is the- 
cradle of my childhood, the pleasure garden of my youth, 
the sacred seclusion of my old age ” ; say, brother, “ „ 
soil is my highest heaven, India’s good is my good, and, 
pray day and night, “Thou Lord, Thou Mother of the 
Universe, Vouchsafe manliness uuto me, Thou Mother 
strength, Take away my unmanliness and make me man. 

Vivekanandet. 



SOm OF THE 8ANYA81H 


BY 

SIVAMI riVUA'ANANDA. 


Wake up the note ! the song that had its birth 
Far off, where worldly taint could never reach ; 

In mountain caves, and glades of forest deep, 

MTiose calm no sigh for lust or wealth or fame 
Could ever dare to break ; where rolled the stream 
Of knowledge, truth and bliss that follows both. 

Sing high that note, Sanyasin bold ! say, 

“ Om tat sat, Om ! ” 

Strike off thy fetters ! Bonds that bind thee down, 

Of shining gold, or darker, baser ore ; 

Love, hate — good, bad — and all the duel throng. 

Know, slave is slave, caressed or whipped, not free ; 
For fetters though of gold, are not less strong to bind ; 
Then, off with them, Sanyasin bold ! say, 

“ Om tat sat, Om ! ” 

Let darkness go ; the will o’ the wisp that leads 
With blinking light to pile more gloom on gloom. 

This thirst for life, forever quench ; it drags 
From birth to death, and death to birth the soul. 

He conquers all who conquei-s self. Know this 
And never yield, Sanyasin bold ! say, 

“ Om tat sat, Om ! ” 



xii SONG- OF THE SANYASIN. 

‘‘ Who sows must reap/’ they say, and ‘‘cause must bring 
The sure effect. Good, good ; bad, bad ; and none 
Escaj)e the law. But whoso wears a form 
Must wear the chain.” Too true ; but far beyond 
Both name and form is Atman, ever free. 

Know thou art That, Sanyasin bold ! say, 

“ Om tat sat, Om ! ” 

They know no truth who dream such vacant dreams 
As father, mother, children, wife and friend. 

The sexless Self ! whose father He ? whose child ? 
Whose friend, whose foe is He who is but One ? 

The Self is all in all, none else exists ; 

And thou -art That, San5^asin. bold ! say, 

“ Om tat sat, Om ! ” 


There is but One — The Free — The Knower— Self ! 
Without a name, without a form or stain. 

In Him is Maya, dreaming all the dream. 

The Witness, He appears as nature, soul ; 

Know thou art That, Sanyasin bold ! say, 

“ Ora tat sat, Om ! ” 


Where seekest thou ? That freedom, friend, this world 
Nor that, can give. In books and temples 
Vain they search. Thine only is the hand that holds 
The rope that drags thee on ; then cease lament ; 

Let go thy hold, Sanyasin- bold ! say, 

“ Om tat sat. Om ! ” 



SONG OF THE SANYASIN. xiii 

Say peace to all. From me no danger be 
To augbt that lives. In those that dwell on high, 

In those that lowly creep, I am the Self of all. 

All life, both here and there, do I renounce. 

All heavens, earths and hells, all hopes and fears. 

Thus cut thy bonds, Sanyasin hold ! say, 

Om tat sat, Om ! ” 

Heed them no more how body lives or goes. 

Its task is done. Let Karma float it down ; 

Let one put garlands on, another kick 
This frame ; say naught. No praise or blame can be 
Where pmiser, praised, and blamer, blamed are one. 
Thus be thou calm, Sanyasin bold ! say, 

“ Om tat sat, Om ! ” 

Truth ne\'er comes where lust and fame and greed 
Of gain reside. No man who thinks of woman 
As his wife can ever perfect be ; 

Nor he who owns however little, nor he 

Whom anger chains, can ever pass through Maya’s gates. 

So, give these up, »Sanyasin bold ! say, 

“ Om tat sat, Om ! ” 

Have thou no home. What home can hold thee, friend ? 
The sky thy roof ; the grass thy bed ; and food, 

What chance may bring, well cooked or ill, judge not. 
No food or drink can taint that noble Self 
Which knows itself. The rolling river be 
Thou ever, Sanyasin bold ! say, 

“ Om tat sat, Om ! ” 


XIV 


SONG- OF THE SANYAvSIN. 


Few only know the truth, the rest will hate 
And laugh at thee great one ; but pay no heed. 
G-o thou, the free, from place to place, and helji 
Them out of darkness, Maya’s veil, without 
The fear of pain or search for pleasure, go 
Beyond them both, San5'asiu bold ! say, 

“ Om tat sat, Om ! ” 

Thus, day by day, till Karma’s powers spent 
Eelease the soul forever. No more is birth, 
Nor I or thou, nor God or man. The I 
Became the All, the All is I and bliss. 

Know thou art That, Sanyasin bold ! say, 

Om tat sat, Om ! ” 


MY MASTER.' 


4 4 CJtIhENEVEII virtue snb.si(le.s and vice, prevails, I 
'Income down to lielp mankii^-^’^ declares Krishna 
in the Bhagavad Gita. Wlienever this world of 
ours, on account of growth, on account of added circ\mis- 
tances, requires a new adjustment, a wave of power comes^ 
and as man is acting on two planes, the spiritual and the 
material, waves of adjustment come on both planes. On the 
one side, of adjustment on the material plane, Europe has 
mainly been the laisis during modern times, and .of the ad- 
justment on the other, the spiritual plane, Asia has been 
the basis throughout the history of the world. To-daj',. 
man requires one move adjustment on the spiritual plane ; 
to-day, when material ideas are at the height of their glory 
and'power ; to-day, when man is likely to forget .his divhie 
nature, through his growing dependence, on matter, and 
likely to be reduced to a mere mone3’'-making machine, an 
adjustment is necessary, and the power is coming, the voice 
has spoken, , to drive away the clouds , of gathering material- 
ism. The power has been. set in motion which, at no 
distant date, will bring unto mankind once more the 


. * Lecture delivered at New York under the auspices of the 
Vedanta Society. 
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memory of tlieir real nature, and again the place from 
'ivhich this power udll start . \^iil be Asia. This world 
of ours is on the plan.of.tlie-diVisicin of labour. It is vain 
to say that one nifin shall possess everything. Yet how 
childish we are ! The bab}^ in his childishness thinks that 
his doll is the only ^^-^ession that is to be coveteci|ip tliis 
whole universe. \ . a nation which is great in the 
possession of material powers thinks that that is all that 
is to be coveted, that that is all that is meant by progress, 
that that is all that is meant by civilization, and if there 
■are other iiations which do not Cixre to posse.ss, and do not 
possess these powers, they are not fit to live, their whole 
•existence is useless. On the other liand, another nation 
inay thiiilc that mere material civilization is utterly useless, 
From the Orient came the voice which once told the world 
that, if a man possess everything that is under the sun 
•or above it, and does not possess spirituality, what 
•matters it? This is the Oriental type, the other is the 
Occidental t^'pe. 

' Each of these types has its grandeur, each has its glory. 
‘The jiresent adjustment will be the harmonizing, tlie 
mingling of these two ideals. To the Oriental, the world 
■of spirit is as real as to the Occidental is the world of 
•senses. ' ' In the spiritual, the Oriental finds everything he 
ivants or 'hopes for ; ' in it he finds all that make.S life real 
-to him, • To the Occidental he -is a dre.amer r'to tlie 
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Orientiil, the Occidental is a dvesunev, playing with dolls of 
live ininntes, and he laughs to think that gvown-up men 
and women should make so much of a handful of matter 
which the^' will. have' to -leave sooner or later. Each calls 
the other a dreamer. But the Oriental ideal is as neces- 
sary for tlie progress of the human r.ace as is the 
Occidental, and t think it is more necess<ary. M.acliines 
never made mankind hajjpy, and never will make. He 
who is tr3dug to make us believe this, will claim that 
happiness is in the machine, hut it is alw.aj's iii the mind. 
It is ' the man who is lord of his mind who alone can 
become happy, .and none else. But what, after .all, is this 
power of machinery ? Why should a man who c,an send a 
current. -of electricity through a wire he called a veiy great 
man, and a very intelligent man ? Hoes not nature do a 
million times more than that eveiy momeiit ? Why not 
then f.all down and worship nature ? What matters it if 
j'ou have power over the whole of the world, if j'on have 
mastered, eveiy .atom in the univei'se ? Th.at Avill not 
make'you h.app}" unless jmii have the poivei- of h.appiness 
in yourself, until 3'ou have conquered 3’our.self. Han is 
born to conquer nature, it is true, hut the Occidental 
means by “nature” only the 2ihysic.ar or external 
nature. It is true that extern.al nature is majestic, 
with its mountains, and ocejins, .and rivers, and ivith 
its infinite jiowers and v.arieties. Yet there is a more 
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majestic internal nature of man, Iiigher than the sun, 
moon' and stai-s, higher than this earth of ours, higher 
than the physical universe, transcending these little lives 
of ours ; and it affords another field of study. There the 
Orientals excelj just as the Occidentals excel in the other. 
Therefore it is fitting that, whenever thei'e is a spiritual 
adjustment, .it should come from the Orient. It is also 
fitting that, when the Oriental M’ants to leai-n about ma- 
chine-making, he should sit .at tlie feet of the Occidental 
and learn from him. When the Occident wants to learn 
about the spirit, about God, about tbe sold, .about the 
meaning and the mystery of this universe, .she must sit at 
the feet of the Orient to learn. 

I am going to present before you the life of one man 
who has been the mover of such a wave in India. But 
before going into the life of this man, I will tiy to present 
before you the secret of India, what India means. If those 
whose eyes have been blinded by^the glamour of material 
things, whose whole dedication of life is to eating and 
drinking and enjoying, whose whole ideal of possession is 
lands and gold, avhose Avhole ideal of pleasure is in the 
sensations, whose god is money, and whose goal is a life of 
ease and comfort in this world, and death .after that, Avhose 
minds never look forward, and who i-arely think of any- 
thing higher than the sense objects in the midst of which 
they live, if such as these go to India, what do they .«ee? 
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Poverty, scjualoi’, superstition, darkness, liideousness eveiy- 
where. Why ? Because in their minds enlightenment 
means dress, education, social politeness. Whereas Occi- 
dental nations have used every eflbrt to improve their ma- 
terial position, India has done differently. There lives 
the only race in the world which, in the whole history of 
humanity, never went bej'ond their frontiei-s to conquer 
anyone, who never coveted that which belonged to anyone 
else, and whose only fault w.os that their lands were so 
fertile, .and their wits so keen, that they accumulated 
wealth by the hard labour of their hands, and so tempted 
other nations to come and despoil them. They ..are con- 
tented to be despoiled, and to be c.alled barb.arians, and in 
return they want to send to this world visions of ■ the 
Suin-eme, to lay bai-e for the world the secrets of human 
nature, to i-end the veil th.at conce.als the real man, be- 
cause they know the dream, because they know that 
behind this m.aterialism lives the re.al divine nature of man 
which no sin can tarnish, no crime c.an spoil, no lust 
can kill, which the fire cixnnot burn, nor the water wet, 
which heat cannot dry, nor* de.ath kill, and to them this true' 
nature of m.an is as real as is any m.aterial object to the 
senses of an Occidental. Just as you are brave to jump at ' 
the month of a c.annon with a hurrah ; just as you are brave- 
in the name of patriotism to stand up and give up your 
lives for your country, so .are they brave in the name of. 
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God. Tliei-e it is that wlien a man declares tliat this is .a 
world of ideas, that it is all a dream, he casts oil* clothes 
and property to .demonstrate that what he believes.. and 
thinks is true. There it is that a.man sits on the banks 
of a river, when- he has known that life is eternal, and 
wants to give tip his body just .ns nothing, just as j'ou 
can give up a bit of stivnw. Therein lies their heroism, 
ready to face death as a brother, because thej' are convinced 
that there is no death for them. Tlierein lies the strengtli 
that lias made them invincible through hundreds of 
years of opjiression and foreign invasions, and foreign 
tyranny. The nation lives to-day, and in that nation, 
even in the days of the direst disaster, spiritual giants 
have never failed to iirise. Asia produces giants in 
spii’ituality just as the Occident produces giants in 
politics, giants in science. In the beginning of the present 
century, when Western influence began to pour into India, 
when Western conqneroi's, with sword in hand, came to 
demonstmte to the children of the sages that they were 
mere barbarians, a xnce of dvenmevsj that their religion was 
but mj'thologj’’, and God and soul and evei-ything they had 
been struggling for were mere words without meaning, 
that the thousands of yeai-s of struggle, the thousands 
of years of endless renunciation, liad all been in vain, the 
mestion begim to be ogitotefl nnioog young men ot tbe 
.mivemties wbetler tl.e ^I.ole netionel e.Atenee to 
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thifi (late had been a failuve, if they mvisb begin anew oh 
the Occidental plan, tear up their old hooks, burn their 
philosophies, drive away their preachers, and break down 
their temples. 

Did not the Occidental conqneroi’, the man who demons- 
ti’ated his religion with sword and gun, say that all the old 
ways were mere superstition and idolatry ? Children 
brought up and educated in the new schools started on the 
Occidental plan, drank in these ideas from their childhood 
and it is not to be wondered at that doubts arose. But 
instead of throwing away superstition and making a real , 
search after truth, the te.st of truth became “ What does 
the West say ? ” Tlie priest must go, the Vedas must be 
burned, because the West has said so. Out' of the feeling 
of unrest thus produced, there arose a wave of so-called 
reform in India. 

If you wish to be a true reformer, three things are 
necessaiy. The first is to feel ; do you really feel for your 
brothers ? Do you really feel that there is so much misery 
in the world, so much ignorance and superstition ? Do 5’ou 
really feel that men are your brothers ? Does this idea 
come into your whole being ? Does it run in your blood ? 
Does it tingle in your veins ? Does it coui'se through every 
nerve and filament of your bodjn? Are yon full of that idea 
of sympathy ? If you are, that is only the first step. You 
must think next if you hare found anj'^ remedy. The old 
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ideas may be all superstition, but in and around these 
masses of supei-stition are nuggets of gold and truth. 
Have you discovered means by which to keep that gold 
alone, without any of the dross ? If you have done that, 
that is only the second step, one more thing is necessaiy. 
What is youi‘ motive ? Are you sure that you are not 
actuated by greed for gold, b}’ thirst for fame, or power ? 
Are you really sure that you can stand to jmur ideals, and 
work on, even if the Svhole world Avants to crush you 
down ? Are you sure yon know Avhat you Avant, and aauII 
, perform jmur duty, and that alone, even if j’our life is 
at stake ? Are you sure that you Avill persevere so 
long as life endures, so long as one pulsation in the 
heart Avill last ? Then you are a real reformer, you are a 
teacher, a master, a blessing to mankind ! But man is so 
impatient, so short-sighted ! He has not the patience to 
Avait, he has not the poAver to see. He Avants to i’ule> 
he Avants results immediately. Why ? He Avants to reap 
the fruits himself, and does not really care for others. 
Duty for. duty’s sake is not Avhat he Avants. “ To Avork 
yoii have the right, but not to the fruits thereof,” says 
KrisHria. Why cling to results ? OurS are the duties. 
Let the fruits take care of themselves. But man has no 
patience, he fakes ujl any scheme and the larger number of 
Avould-be reformers all OA^er the Avorld, can be cla.ssed 
under this heading. 
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As I have said, tlie ideii of reform came to India, when 
it seemed as if the wave of materialism that had invaded 
lier sliores would sweep away the teachings of the sages. 
But the nation had home tlie sJiocks of a thous.and such 
w.aves of change. This one was mild in comparison. Wave 
after wave had flooded the land, breaking and crushing 
eveiything for hundi’eds of ye-ars ; the sword had flashed* 
.and “ Victoiy unto Allah ” had rent the .skies of India, but 
these floods subsided, leaving the national ideals unchanged. 

The Indian nation cannot be killed. .Deathle.ss it stands 
and it will stand so long as that spirit shall remain as the 
background, so long as her people do not give tip their 
spirituality. Beggars they may remain, poor and 2>overty- 
stricken ; dirt and squalor ma}’- surround them perhaps 
throughout all time, but let them not give up their God, 
let them not forget that they are the children of the sages. 
Just as in the West even the m.an in the street wants to 
trace his de.scent from some robber-barou of the Middle 
Ages, so in India even an Emperor on the throne wants to 
trace his de.scent from some heggar-.sjige in the forest, 
from a man who Avore the bai’k of a tree, lis’ed upon the 
fruits of the forest and communed Avith God. That is the 
tj'pe of descent Ave Avant, and AAdiile holine.ss is thus 
supremely A'enerated, India cannot die. 

It Avas AA-hile reforms of A-arious kinds Avere being 
inaugurated in India, that ,a child A\’as born of poor 
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Bi-abmin parents on the 20th of Februniy, 1835, in one of 
the remote villages of Bengal. The father and mother 
were very orthodox people. The life of a really orthodox 
Brahmin is one of continuous renunciation. Very few 
things can he do, and over and beyond tliem the orthodox 
Bi’ahinin must not occupy himself AV'itli any secular busi- 
ness. At the same time he .must not receive gifts from 
eveiybody. You may imagine how rigorous that life 
becomes. You have heard of the Bivahmins and their 
pi’iestcivaft man}'’ times, but very few of you have ever 
.stopped to ask what makes this wonderful band of men the 
rulers of their fellows. They are the poorest of all tlie 
classes in the country, and the secret of their power lies in 
tlieir renunciation. They never covet wealth. Theirs is 
the poorest priesthood in the world, and, therefore, the most 
powerful. Even in this poverty, a Brahmin’s wife will 
never allow a poor man to pass through the village without 
giving him something to eat. That is considered the 
highest duty of the mother in Indi.a ; and bec.ause .she is 
the mother it is her duty to be served last ; she mtist see 
that everyone is served before her turn comes. That is 
why the mother is regarded ius God in India. This parti- 
cular woman, the mother of our presei't subject, was the 
very type of a Hindu mother. The higher the ca.ste, the 
greater the restrictions. The lowest caste people can eat 
and drink anything they like, btit as men rise in the 
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soci.-il .scale more aiifl moi’e i-estiiction.s come, anti when they 
reiicli the higlie.st ca.ste, the Biuhmin, the hereclitaiy piiest' 
hood of India, their live.s, a.s T have said, are very mnch 
circiim.«crihed. Compared to Western mamiers tlieir lives 
are of continuou.s a.sceticism. lint tliey liave gieat .steadi- 
ness ; when tliey get hold of an idea they cany it out to 
its very conclusion, and they keep hold of it generation 
after geuenition until thej' make something out of it. 
Once give them an idea and it is not esisy to hike it hack 
again, but it i.s hard to make them grasp a new idea. 

The orthodox Hindus, therefore, ai-e very exclu.sive, liv- 
ing entirely witliin their own liorizon of thought and feel- 
ing, Tlieir live.s are laid down in our old books in every 
little detail, and the least detail is grasped with almost 
adamantine firmness by them. They would starve rather 
than eat a meal cooked by the h.ands of a man not belong- 
ing to their own small section of caste. But withal, they 
have intensity and tremendous earnestness. That foi'ce of 
intense faith and religious life occurs often among the 
orthodox Hindus, because their very orthodoxy comes 
from the tremendous conAuction that it is right. We maj’^ 
not all think that that to which they hold on with such 
pei-severance is right, but to them it is. How it is written 
in our books that a man should always be charitable even 
to the extreme. If a man starves himself to death to help 
another man, to save that man’s life, it is all right ; it i,^ 
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as we treat a great man. TJiis.is .all tliat is done in 
the temple. The man wlio goes to ;a ' temple is hot 
consideied tliei'eby a. better imin tlian Jie .who never 
goes.- More pi'operly tlie lattei’ is considei'ed the more 
religions man, for religion in India is to each man his own 
private affair and .all his worship is conducted in the 
priv.acy of his own home. -Itlia-s been held from the most 
ancient times in our country* that it is a, degenerating 
occupation to become a temjile priest. There is another 
idea. behind it, th.at,- -just as with' edncirtion, but in ^ 
far more intense sense with r'eligion, the fact that 
temple priests take fees for their work is making merchan- 
dise of sacred things. So 5'ou may imagirre the feel- 
ings of . th.at boy wherr he was forced through poverty 
totakeupjthe only occirpation open to him, — that of a 
tethple priest. . 

There have beeir varioirs poets in Bengal whose songs 
have passed down to the people; they .are sung in the 
.streets of Calcutta and itr every village. jVfo.st of the.se are 
religious songs, and their one central idea, which is per- 
Ir.aps peculiar to the religions of Iirdia, is the idea of reali- 
zation.: There is -not a book in India on religion wliich 
does not bre,athe.tliis ide.a. ' M.an must realize God, feel 
Odd,, see God, talk to God. .That is religion. The Indian 
atindsphere is full- of .stories of .saintly pei-sons having 
visions- of God; Such doctrines form the basis of their 
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religion ; and all these ancient hooks anchscriptnres are the 
writings of persons who canie into direct contact with spi- 
ritual facts. These hooks were not written for the intel- 
lect, nor can any i-easoning nrnlerstand thein,hecanse they, 
have heen wi-itten hy men who have seen the things ■ of 
whitdi they write, and they can he understood only hy men 
who have i-aised themselves to the .same height. They say 
there is such a thing .as realization., even in this life, and it; 
is open to everyone, and t-eligion begins with the opening; 
of this facnlt}-^, if I m.a}’^ call it so. This is the central 
idea in all religions -and this is why we may find one man 
with the most finished oi-atorical powers, or the mo.st con- 
vincing logic, preaching the highest doctrines and yet.un-. 
able to get people to. listen to him ; and another, a poor 
man, who scarcely can speak the language of his own 
motherland, yet with half the nation worshipping him in. 
his own life-time as God. Tlie idea .somehow or other has 
got abroad that he has rai.sed him.self to that .state of reali- 
zation, that religion is no more a matter of conjecture 
to him, that he is no more groping in the dark on such 
momentous questions as religion, the immortality, of the 
sold, and God ; and people come from all quarters to see- 
him and gi-adunlly they begin to wm-ship him as an Incar- 
nation of God. 

In the temple was an image of the •“ Blissful Mother .h 
This boy had to conduct the -worship morning and evening' 
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impossible for him to serve in the temple. He left it nncl 
•entered into a little wood that wa.s nenr and lived 
there. About this part of his life he has told me 
many times that he could not tell wlien the sun rose 
or set, nor how he lived. He lost all thought of 
liimself and forgot to eat. During this period he was 
lovingly watched over by a relative who ]nit into 
iiis mouth food which he mechanically swallowed. 

Days and nights thus passed with the boy. When a 
whole day would pass, towards evening, when the 
peals of bells in the temples would reach the forest, the 
■chimes, and the voices of the ])er.sons singing, it would 
make the boy very sad, and he would cry : “ One day is 

gone in vain, Mother, and Thou dost not come. One day 
of this short life has gone and I have not known the 
Truth. ” In the agony of his soul, sometimes he would 
rub his face against the ground and weep. 

This, is the tremendous thinst that seizes the human 
lieart. Later on, this very man said to me : “My child, 
suppose there is a bag of gold in one room, and a 
robbei’ in the room next to it, do you think that 
robber can sleep ? He can not. His mind will be 
always thinking how to get into that room and get 
possession of that gold. Do you think then that a 
man firmly persuaded that there is a reality behind all 
these sensations, that there is a God, th.at there is One 
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who novel’ dies. One thut is the infinite cimount of all blisSj 
a bliss coniparccl to wliicli these pleasures of the senses are 
simply playthings, can rest contented without struggling 
to attiiin it? Can he cense his efibrts for a moment ? No. 
He will become mad with longing. ” This divine madness 
.seized this boy. At that time he had no teacher; nobody 
to tell him anything except tliat everyone thought that he 
was out of his mind. This is the ordinarj' condition 
of tinn<'s. If a man throws aside tlie vanities of the world 
we hear him called mad, but such men are the salt of the 
earth. Out of such madue.<.s have come the powei’S that 
liave moved this woi’ld .of ours, and out of such 
madness alone will come the powers of the future, 
that are going to be in the woi’ld. So days, weeks, 

. pionths jia.ssed in continuous .struggle of the soul to andve 
at Truth. Tlie boy began to see visions, to see won-, 
ilerful things, the secrets of his nature were beginning to 
open to him. Veil after, veil was, as it were, being taken 
ofl‘. Mother Hei-self became the teacher, and initiated the 
boy into the truths he .sought. At this time there came to 
this place a woman, beautiful to look at, learned beyond 
comiiare. Later on this Saint u.sed to .say about her that 
.she was not leiirned, but was the embodiment of learning ; 
,she Avas leai-ning itself, in human form. There, too, 
you find the peculiarity t)f the Indian nation. In 
the midst of the ignorance in which the average Hindu 
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wonian lives, in the midst of whnt is called in Avestern 
countiies hei' lack of freedom, there could arise a "woman of 
this supreme spirituality. She was a Sannyasini, for 
women also give up the world, throw away their property* 
do not marry, and devote themselves to the worship of the 
X/Ord. She came, and when she heard of this boy in the 
foi’est she offered to go to see him, and here was the first 
help he received. At once she recognized what his trouble 
was, and she said to him : “ Mj' son, blessed is the man 
upon whom such madness comes. The Avhole of this universe 
is mad ; some for wealth, some for pleasui’e, some for 
fame, some for a hundred other things. Blessed is the man 
who is mad after God. Such men are very few.” This 
woman remained near the boy for years, taught him 
the forms of the religions of India, initiated him 
in the different piactices of Yoga, and, as it were, 
guided and brought into hannony this tremendous river of 
spirituality. 

Later there came to the same forest, a Sannyasin, one 
of the beggar -friars of India, a learned man, a philosopher. 
He was a peculiar man, he was an idealist. He did not 
believe that this world existed in reality, and to demonst- 
rate that he would never go under a roof, he would always 
live out of doors, in storm and sun.shine alike. This man 
began to teach the hoy the philosophy of the Yedas, and 
he found very soon, to his astonishment, that the pupil 
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wns in some respects wiser than the master. He spent 
seveml months there witli tlie hoj’, after which he initiat- 
ed him into the order of Sann3'n.sins and took his departure. 

The relatives of tin’s hoy thought that his madness could 
be cured if they could get him married. Sometimes in 
India young children are mairied by their parents and 
relatives without giving their own consent in the matter. 
This hoj' had been married at the age of about eighteen 
to a little girl of five. Of course such a marriage is 
hut a betrothal. The real marriage takes place when 
the wife grows older, when it is customary for the 
husband to go and bring his bride to his own home. In 
this case, however, the husband had entirely forgotten he 
had a wife. In her far-ofi’ home the girl had heard that 
her husband had become a religious enthusiast and that he 
was even considered iiasane bj’ many. She resolved to 
learn the ti-uth for herself, so .she .set out and walked to 
the place where her husband w.as. When at last she stood 
in her hu.sband’s presence, he at once admitted her right 
to his life ; although in India any person, man or Avoman, 
who embi-aces a religious life is thereby freed from all 
other obligations. The young man fell at the feet of his 
wife and siiid ; “ I have learned to look upon eveiy avo 

man as IMother, but I am at j'our seiwice.” 

The maiden Avas a pure and noble soul, and AA’as .able to 
undei-stand her husband’s aspirations and .s^’mpathize Avith 
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theiii. She quickly told him that she had no wish to di-ag 
him down to a life of worldliness ; but that all she desired 
was to remain near him, to serve him, and to learn of 
him. ■ She became one of his most devoted d)sciple.s, al- 
ways revering him as a divine being. Thus through hi.s 
mfe’s consent the last ban-ier was lamioved and he was 
free to lead the life he had chosen. 

The next desire that seized upon the soul of this man 
was to know the truth about the various religions. IJj> to 
that time he had not known any religion but his own. He 
wanted to understand Avhat other religions were like. So 
he sought teachers of other religions. By teachers you 
must always remember what we mean in India — not a 
bookworm, but a man of realization, one who knows 
truth at fii'st-hand and not centuries after. He found a 
Mohammedan Saint and went to live with him ; he under- 
Avent the disciplines prescribed by him, and, to his asto- 
nishment, found that when faithfully cai-ried out, these 
devotional methods led him to the same goal he had al- 
ready attained. He gathered similar experience from 
following the true religion of Je.sus the Christ. He Avent 
to the various sects existing in our country that Avere 
aA’ailable to him, and Avhatever he took up he went into it 
Avith his Avhole heart. He did exactly as he Avas told, and. 
in CA'ery instance he arriA’^ed at the same result. Hius 
from actual experience he came to knoAV that the goal of 
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every religion is the Siune, that each is tiying to te:ich the 
s:iine thing, the diflerence being lavgel}' in metliod, and 
still more in langnage. At the core, all sects and all reli- 
gions have the same aim. 

Then cmme to him the conviction that to be perfect, the 
sex idea must go, because soul has no .se.x, soul is neither 
male nor female. It is onh’ in the body that sex exists, 
and the man who desires to reach the .si^irit cannot, at the 
same time, hold to se.x distinctions. Having been born in 
a masenline body, this man now wanted to bring the 
feminine idea into eveiything. He began to think that he 
was a woman, he dre.ssed like a woman, spoke like a 
woman, gave np the occupations of men, and lived among 
the Avomen of his own family, until, after years of this 
discipline, his mind became changed, and ho entirely forgot 
the idea of sex ; all thought of that A'anished and the AA'hole 
view of life became changed to him. 

We hear in the West about woi’shipping woman, but this 
is usually for her youth and beaut}'. This man meant by 
woi-shipping Avoman, that to him every Avoman’s face AA'.as 
that of the Blissful IMother, and nothing hut that. I my- 
self haA'e seen this man stjxnding before those Avomen Avhom 
society would not touch, and falling at their feet bathed in. 
tears, s.aying ; “ Mother, in one form Thou art in the 

.street, and in .another form Thou art the uniA'erse. I salute 
ihee. Mother, I salute Thee.” Think of the bles.sedness of 
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that life from which all carnalitj’ has vani.sh.ecl, when every 
woman s face has become transfigured, and only the face of 
the Divine Mother, the Blissful One, the Protectress of the 
human race shines upon the man who can look upon eveiy 
woman with that love and reverence ! That is what we 
want. Do you mean to .say that the divinity behind eveiy 
woman can ever be cheated ? It never was and never will 
be.. Unconsciously it as.serts 'itself. Unfailingl}' it detects 
fz-aud, it detects h^’-poci-isj’’, unerringly it feels the Avarmtli 
of truth, the light of spirituality, the holiness of purity. 
Such purity is absolutely ziecessaiy if real spirituality is to 
be attained. 

This rigorous, unsullied purity came into the life of that 
man ; all the struggles which we have in our lives were 
past for him. His hard-eaiaied jewels of .spirituality, for 
which he had given three-quarteis of his life, were 
now ready to be given to humanity, azid then began 
his mis.sion. His teaching and preaching were peculiai', he 
would never take the jzosition of a teacher. In our coun- 
tvy a teacher is a. most highly venerated person, he is 
regarded as God Himself. We have not even the same 
respect for our father and mother. Father arid mother 
give us our body, but the teacher .shows us the way to sal- 
vation. We ai’e his children, we are born in the spiritual 
line of the teacher. All Hindus come to pay respect to an 
extraordinazy teacher, they ci’owd around him. Azid here 
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Wiis such a tciiclier. hut the teacher had no thought 
whether lie was to be respected or not, he had not the lea.st 
idea that he was a great teacher, he thought that it was 
Jtother who was doing everything and not he. He always 
.<aid : “ If any good comes from my lips, it is the 
Mother who spcak.s; what have I to do with it ?” That was 
his one idea about his work, and to the day of his death he 
never gave it up. This m.an .sought no one. His piinciple 
was, fii-st form character, fii-st earn spiritualit)', and results 
will come of them.selves. His favourite illustration was, 
“ When the lotus opens, the hees come of their own 
accord to .seek the honey, so let the lotus of your 
ch.anicter he full-blown and the results will follow.’ 
This is a great le-sson to learn. My blaster taught 
me this les.son hundreds of times, yet I often forget 
it. Few undei-stand the power of thought. If a man goes 
into a cave, shuts himself in, and thinks one re-ally great 
thought and die.s, that thought will penetrate the .adaman- 
tine walls of that c,ave, viln-ate through space, and at 
last penetmte the whole human race. Such is the power 
of thought; he in no hurry, therefore, to give your thoughts 
to others. Fiixt have .something to give. He alone ^ 
teaches who ha.s .something to give, for teaching is 
not talking, teaching is not imparting doctrine.s, it is 
cmnmunicating. .Spirituality can he communicated just .as 
really as I can give you a Mower. This is true in the mo.st 
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liteial sense. Tins idea is very old in India and finds illus- 
tration in the West in the belief in the theory of apostolic 
succession. Therefore, fii'sb make character — that is the 
highest duty you can perform. Know Truth for yourself, 
and there will be many to whom you can teach it 
afterwai’ds ; they will all come. This was the attitude of 
my Master — he criticised no one. 

For years I lived with that man, but never did I 
hear those lips utter one word of condemnation for any 
sect. He had the same sympathy for all of them ; he had 
found the harmon}' between tliem. A. man may be 
intellectual, or devotional, or m3'stic, or active, and the 
various religions represent one or the other of these types. 
Yet it is possible to combine all the four in one man, and 
this is what future humanitj" is going to do. That wa.s 
his idea. He condemned no one, but saw the good in all. 

People came by thou.sands to see this wonderful man, to 
hear him speak in a patois, every word of which was 
forcefid and instinct with light. For it is not what 
is spoken, much less the language in which it is spoken, it 
, is the personality of the speaker which dwells in every- 
thing he says that carries weight. Every one of us feels 
this at times. We hear mo.st .splendid orations, mo.st 
wonderfully reasoned out discourses, and we go home and 
forget it all. At other times we hear a few words in the 
simplest of language, and they accompany us all our lives. 
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iieconie jtiU’fc ami parcel of oiu’selve.'^ and pi-odnco lasting 
results, 'i’iio words of a man who can put hi.s pei-sonality 
into them fake efl'ect, hut he must Itave ti'cmendotis per- 
.sonality. All teaching is giving and taking, the teacher 
gives and the taught I’eceive.s, hut the one nmst have some- 
thing to give, and the other must he open to receive. 

This man came to live near Calcuttn the capital of 
India, the most important \inivei-sitv town in our country, 
which was sending out .sceptics and materialists by the 
hundreds every year, yet the great men from the difiei’eut 
universities used to c.onie and listen to him. I heal'd of 
this man, atnl T went to hear him. He looked just like 
an ordinary man, with nothing remarkable about him. 
He used the mn.st simjde language, and I thought, “Can 
this man he a great te.acher ? ” I crept near to him and 
asked him the quc.stion which I had been a.sking othens 
all my life: “Do yon believe in God, .sir?” “ Ye.s,” 
he replitsl. “ Can you prove it, sir ?"’ “ Ye.s." “How?” 
'• Because T see Him ju.st as I .see you here, only in a 
much inten.ser .sen.so.” That impre.ssed me at once. , For 
t he fust time I had found a man who dared to say that he 
Saw God, that religion wa.s a i-ealitj-, to he felt, to be sensed 
in an infinitely nioi'o intense way than wo can .sense the 
woi'ld, T began to come near th.-it man, day after day, 
and I actually s!iw that religion could he given. One 
touch, one glance, can make a whole life change. I had 
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lead about Bufldha and Christ and Moliaiumed, about 
all those diflereiit luminaries of ancient times, ho\r they 
would stand up and saj^ “Be thou whole,” and 
the man became whole. I now found it to be true, and 
when I myself saw this m.an, all scepticism was brushed 
aside. It could be done, and ni}’’ Master used to say : 
“ Religion can be given and taken moi-e tangiblj’, more 
I'eally than anything else in the world.” Be, therefore, 
spiritual first ; have something to give, and tlieii stand 
before the world and give it. Religion is not talk, nor 
doctrines nor theories, nor is it sectarianism. Religion 
cannot live in sects and societies. It is the relation be-: 
tween the soul and God; how can it be made into a .society? 
It would tlien degenei-ate into a business, and ivhei‘ever 
there is business, or business principles in religion, .sin'ri- 
tuality dies. Religion doe.s not con.si.st in erecting tem- 
ples, or building churches, or attending public woiship. 
It is not to be found in books, nor in word.s, nor in lec- 
ture.s, nor in organizations. Religion consists in reali- 
zation. As a fact, we all know that nothing will .sati.sfy 
us until we know the truth for oui-selves. However we 
may argue, however much we may heai', but one thing will 
satisfy us, and that is our own realization, and such 
an experience is possible for eveiy one of us, if we will 
only try. The first ideal of this attempt to realize religion 
is that of renunciation. As far as we can, we must give 
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up. Ijiglit and durkne^^, enjoyniont of tlio world and 
onjoyjnent of God will never go fogotliev. “ Ye cannot, 
wrve Goil and Mammon.” 

'I'he second idea tliat I learned from my Master, and 
wliieh is pevliaps the most vital, is the wonderful truth that 
tlio religions of the world .-ne not oontvadictovy nor 
antagonistic ; the)' are hut various jdinses of One Etern.al 
Eeligion. One Infinite EoUgion existed all through eter- 
nity and will ever exist, and this Religion is expressing 
Itself in various countries, in various ways. Therefore, 
wo must respect all religions and we must try to accept 
them all as far as avo can. Religions manifest themselve.s 
not only according to ince and geographical po.sition, 
hut according to individual powers. In one man religion 
is manifesting itself as intense activity, as woi-k. In 
iinother it is manifesting itself as intense devotion, in yet 
another ns mysti<'ism, in othei-s as jdiilosojdiy, and so 
forth. It is wrong when we .say to othei-s : “ Your 

metho<ls ai-e not right. ” To learn tin’s central secret 
that the Truth may he one and yet many .at the 
.same time, that we may have different visions of the 
same Truth from different standpoints, is e.xactlv what 
must he <lonc. Then, instead of antagonism to anyone, AA-e 
shall haA-e infinite sympathy Avith all. KnoAving that 
ns long as there are different maturas horn into this Avotld 
they Avill i-equire different applications of the .same 
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religious truths, we shulI iinderstiind that we are hound to 
liave forbeai“..,nce with e:ich other. Just as nature is unity 
in va.riet}'’, an infinite A’.ariation in the phenomena], and 
behind all these variation.s, tlie Infinite, tlie T7ncliangeal)le, 
the AI)soIute, so it is with every man ; the microcosm 
is but a miniature repetition of the macrocosm ; in spite of 
all these variations, in and through them all runs this 
eternal harmony, and we liave to recognize this. Tin's idea, 
above all other idea.s, I find to be the ciying necessity of 
the day^ Coming from a countiy which is a hotbed of re- 
ligious sects — through good fortune or ill fortune, everyone 
who has a i-eligious idea, wants to send an advance guard 
there — from my childhood I have been acquainted with the 
vai'ious sects of the world ; even the Mormons came to 
preach in India. Welcome them all ! That is the soil on 
which to preach religion. There it takes i-ootmore tJian in 
anj" other country. If you come and teach politics to the 
Hindus thej' do not undei«tand, but if 3'ou come to preach 
religion, however curious it may be, you will have hundreds 
and thousands of followers in no time, and you have every 
«hance of becoming a living god in your life-time. I am 
<rlad it is so, it is the one thing Ave Avant in India. The 

c? ' . ^ ... 

sects among the Hindus are various, almost infinite in 
number, and some of them apparently hopele.ssly contiadic- 
tory. Yet they all tell you they are but different manifes- 
tations of Religion. “ As difi’erent rivers, taking their 
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stm t from (liflbront mountains, running crooked or sti-aiglit, 
all coin*! and mingle their wutei’s in the occiui, so the 
diflVient sects, with their diflerent points of view, at last 
all come unto 'J’hee.” This is not a theory, it has to be 
recognised, hut not in that patronizing way which we see 
with some, “ Oh, yes, there are some very good things.” 
{Home even have the mo.st wonderfully liberal idea that 
other religions are all little bits of a prehistoric evolution, 
but “ (mi's is the fulfilment of things.”) One man .sa)’.s 
h(K*ause his is the oldest religion it is the best ; another 
makes the same claim because his is the latest. We have 
to rtTOgnize that each one of them ha.s the same saving 
power as every other. It is a mns.s of superstition 
that you have heard everywhere, either in the temple 
or the chuivh, that there is anj' difieronce. The .same God 
answei-s all, and it is not you, nor 1, nor any body of men, 
that is responsihle for the safety and salvation of the least 
little hit of the soul ; the .‘^ame Almighty flod is re.spon- 
.‘•ilile for all of them. 1 do not nndei-stand how peo 2 )Ie 
<hH’larc themselves to he helievei-s in God, and, at the .same 
time, think that God has handed over to a little body of 
men all truth, and that they are the guardians of the re.st 
of humanity. Do not try to di.sturh the faith of any 
man. If you can give him .something better, if you can 
get hold of a man where he .st.ands and give him .a push 
upwanls, do so, hut do not destroy what he has. The 
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only ti'iie tenclier is lie who can convert himself, as it were, 
into a thousand persons at a moment’s notice. The onl}' 
true teacher is he who can immediately come flown to tlie 
level of the student, and ti-ansfer his soul to the student’s 
, soul and see through the student’s eyes and heai- through 
liis ears and understand throngJi his mind. Such a teaclier 
can really teach and none else. All these negativ^e, break- 
ing-down, destructive tefichers that are in the world can 
never do any good. 

In the presence of my Master I found out that man 
could be pei-fect, even in this body. Those lips never 
cursed anyone, never even criticised anyone. Tliose eyes 
were beyond the po.ssibility of seeing evil, that mind had 
lost the power of thinking evil. He saw nothing but 
good. That tremendous purity, that tremendous lenun- 
ciation is the one secret of sp^ritualit3^ “ Neither through 
wealth, nor through progeny, but tlncugh renunciation 
alone, is immoi-tality to be reached,” .say the Yedas. 
“ Sell all that thou hast and give to the poor, and follow 
me,” says the Christ, 

So all great saints and prophets have expre.ssed 
it, and have carried it out in their lives. How can 
great spirituality come without that icnunciation ? 
Renunciation is the background of all religious thought 
wherever it he, and you will always find that as this idea 
of I’enunciation le.s.sens, the moic will the senses creeji into 
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tlip of religion, «n<l spiritii.-ility will decrense in 

tlie s)»ine n\tio. Tlmt iiinn was the embodiment of 
i-omuic.ifition. In onv country it is necessary . for a 
mart who becomes n Sairnyasin to give rrp all worldly 
we:dtb and position, aird this nrj' Master carried out 
literally. There rvcio marry who would have felt 
themselves ble.st, if ho would only have accepted a pre.sent 
fr-oin their- harrds, who would gladly have given him 
thoirsands if h«; worth! have taken thorn, but these rvere 
th<' orrly men from whom he would turn away. He was a 
triumphant example, a liviirg vealrzirtrorr of the complete 
conqrrest of hrst and desii-e for money. He was beyond 
all ideas of either, and .such men are nece.s.s.ary for this 
coirtruy. Such renunciatiorr is noce.ssary in the.so days 
when ineir have heguir to thirrk that they cannot live a 
month without what they call their “necessities,” and 
rvhich they are inci-casing in geontetric.al ratio. It is 
neocssiiry in a time like this that a man shall ai-ise to 
demonstr-ate to the sceptics of the world that there y-efc 
breathes a mnrr who doe.s not care a .sti-arv for all the gold 
or all tire fame that is in the nniverse. Yet there are 
such men. 

The fu-.st part of nry iMn.ster’s life was speirt irr acquiring 
spirituality, atrd the remaining yeai-s iir distributing it. 
Men canre irr crowds to hear him and he would talk twenty 
lumr-s in the twenty-four, and that not for one day, 

3 
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•but for months and months, until af last the body 
broke down under the pressiu’e of .this tremendous 
-strain. His intense love for mankind Avould. not let him 
refuse, to help even the humblest of the thousands who 
•sought his aid. Gradually there developed a vital throat 
•disorder and yet he could not be persuaded ito refrain from 
"these exertions. As soon as he heard that ■ people werfe 
•asking to see him he would insi.st upon having them ad- 
mitted and would answer all their questiohs. There was 
no rest for him. Once a man asked him : “ Sir, you are 

■a great Yogi, whj' do you not put your mind a little on 
your body and cure your disease ? ” At first he did not 
-answer, but when the que.stioii had been repeated he gently 
•said: “ My. friend, I have thought you were a sage, but 
you talk like other men of the woi'ld. This mind has been 
•given to the Lord, do you mean to say that I should take 
it back and put it uiDon the body which is bxit a mere cage 
•of the soul ? ” 

; So he went on preaching to the people, and the neAvs 
spread ' that his body Avas about to pass aAA’.ay, and the 
people began to flock to him in greater croAA'ds than ever. 
You cannot imagine the way they come to tliese great 
religious teachers in India, croAA-d around them and make 
gods of them while they are yet living. Thou-sands are 
•ready to touch simply the hem of their garments. Tt' is 
through this appreciation of spirituality in others that 
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fipiritu.'ility is produced. Whatever any . laan wants and 
appreci.ates, th.at he will get, and it is the same with 
nations. If you go to India and deliver .a pblitic.al lecture, 
however grand it may be, yon will scarcely find people to 
listen to you, but just go and teach religion, live it, not 
merely talk it, and luxndreds will crowd just to look at yoU, 
to touch your feet. When the people heard that this 
holy man w.as likely to go from them soon, they began 
to come .around him more than ever before, and my 
Master went on teaching them without the lea.st reg.avd for 
his health. We could not prevent this. Many of the 
people c<ame from long distances, and he would not rest 
until he had .answered their questions. “ While I can 
spe.ak I must teach them,” he would say, and he was as 
good as his word. One day he told us that he would lay 
down the body that day, and repeating the most .s.acred 
word of the Vedas he entered into iSutmullii nw\ so p.assed 
•away. 

. His thoughts and his message were known to very few 
•who were c-apable of teaching them. /i.moiig others, he left 
a few young boys who had renounced the world, and were 
ready to carry on his work. Attempts were m.ade to crush 
them. But they stood firm, having the inspiration of that 
.great life before them. Having had the contact, of that 
blessed life for yeai?;, tliey .stood their ground. The.se 
^oung men were living as Sannyfisin.s, begging through the 
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BWAMl’s THANKS FOK THE RECEPTION. 

.|£T fills my heart with joy unspeakable to rise in response 
to the wai'm and cordial Avelcome which j'ou have 
given us. I thank you in the name of the most 
ancient order of monks in the world : I thank j'oii in the 
name of the mother of religions ; and I thank you in the 
name of the millions and millions of Hindu people of all 
classes and sects. 

My thanks, also, to some of the speakers on this platform 
who have told you that these men from far-ofi’ nations may 
well claim the honor of bearing to the diflerent lands the 
idea of toleration. I am proud to belong to a religion which 
has taught the world both tolemnce and univei'sal accep- 
tance. We believe not only in univei-sal tolei-ation, but we 
accept all religions as true. I belong to a religion into 
j whose sacred language, the Sanskrit, the word exclusion is 
I untranslatable. I am proud to belong to a nation which 
I has sheltered the persecuted and the refugees of all religions 
! and all nations of the earth. We have gathered in our . 
bosom the purest remnant of the Israelites, a remnant 
which came to Southern India and took refuge with us in 
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the very year in which their holy temple was shattered to 
pieces by Roman tyiunny. I belong to the religion which, 
has sheltered and is still fostering the remnant of the grand 
Zoroastrian -nation. I will quote to you, brethren, a few 
lines from a hymn which I remember to have repeated 
from- my earliest boidiood, which is evei-y d.ay’ repeated by 
millions of human beings : “ A.s the different streams have- 
their sources in different places and mingle their water ih 
the sea, 0 Lord, so the different paths which men take- 
through different tendencies, various though they appear,, 
crooked or stmight, all lead to thee.” 

The present convention, which is one of the most august- 
assemblies ever held, is in itself a vindication, a declara- 
tion to the world of the wonderful doctrine preached in the- 
Gita ; " Whosoever comes to me, through whatsoever fbrm 
I I'each him, they are all struggling through paths that in- 
the end alwa}’-s lead to me.” Sectarianism, bigotiy, and its- 
horrible descendant, fanaticism, have possessed long this 
beautiful eartb. It has filled the earth with violence,, 
drenched it often and often with human blood, destroyed 
civilization and sent whole- nations to despair. Had it hot 
been for this horrible demon, human society Avould be far 
more advanced than ifis now. But its ‘time has come 
and I fervently hope that the bell that tolled this morning 
in honor of this convention may be -the death-knell ' to all- 
fanaticism, to all persecutions wdtli the sword or the pen 
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sincl to all uncliaritable feeling.s between persons Avending 
their way to the same goal. 

HINDUISSr: A nifIVERSAL FAITH. 

Sivami Vivekananda, of India, presented a paper on the 
Hindu faith, in which he s.aid ; 

Three religions stand now in the Avoild Avhich have 
•come down to us from time prehistoric — Hinduism, 
Hoi’oastrianism, and Judaism. Tliese all have receii^ed 
tremendous shocks and all of them prove by their smwival 
their internal strength. But Avhile Jud.aism failed to 
absoi'b Chiistianity and was didven out of its place of birth 
bj’- its all-conquering daughter, and a hundred thousand 
Pavsis are all that are left to bear witness to their 
grand religion, sect after sect arose in India and seemed 
to shake the religion of the Vedas to its very foundations, 
but, like the waters of the se.ashore in a tremendous eartli- 
qimke, it receded only for a while, again to return in an 
all-absorbing flood, and when the tumult of the rush was 
over, these sects were -all sucked in, .absorbed and assi- 
milated in the immense body of tlie mother faith. 

Prom the high spiritual flights of vedantic philosoifliy, 
of Avhich the latest discoveries of science seem like echoes, 
from the agnosticism of the Buddhists and the atheism of 
the .Tains to the Ioav ideas of idolatry and the multifarious 
mythologies, each and all have a place in the Hindu’s 
religion. 
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"VVlieve then, the qviestion ai‘i.ses, where then is the 
eonimon centre to which all these wiclety diverging 
radii converge ? Where is the common basis upon which 
Ml these seemingly hopeless contradictions rest? And this 
is the question Avhich I shall attempt to answer. 

ABOUT THE VEDAS. 

The Hindus have received their religion through the 
revelation of tlie Vedas. They hold that the Vedas 
■ai-e without beginning and rvithout end. It may sound 
ludicrous to this audience how a book can be without 
beginning or end. But by the Vedas no books are meant, 
'They mean the accumulated treasury of spiritual laws dis- 
•covered by different persons in different times. Just 
•as the law of gravitation existed before its discovery and 
would exist if all humanity forgot it, so it is with the laws 
that govern the spiritual world ; the moral, ethical, 
and spiiitual relations between soul and soul, and between 
individual spirits and the Father of all spirits, were there 
before their discovery and will remain even if we 
forgot them. 

The discoverers of these laws are called Risbis, and 
we honor them as perfected beings. I am glad to tell 
this .audience that some of the very best of them were 
women. 

Here it may be said that these laws as law,s may 
be without end, but thej' must have had a beginning. 
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Tlie Vedas tea,cli us that creation is 'without beginning oi* 
end. Science has proved to us that the sum total of the 
cosmic energy is the same throughout all time. Then, if 
there was a time when nothing existed, where was all this 
manifested energy ? Some say it was in a potential form 
in God. But then. God is sometimes potential and 
sometimes kinetic, which would make him mutable, 
and everything mutable is a compound, and everything 
compound rausl undergo that change which iff aalled 
destruction. And thus God would die. . Therefore, there 
never was a time when there was no creation. 

If I may be allowed to apply a simile, creation and 
creator are two lines, without beginning and without end, 
running parallel to each other, and God is power, and 
ever active providence, tinder whose power, systems after 
systems are being evolved out of chaos, — ^made to run for 
.a time and again destroyed. This is what the Hindu boy 
repeats every day with his Guru : “ The sun and the moon, 
the Lord created after other suns and moons.” And this 
agrees with science. 

DEFINES EXISTENCE. 

■ Here I stand ; and if I shut my eyes and try to con- 
ceive my existence, “ I,” '‘I,” “ I,” what is the idea before 
me? The idea of a body. Am I, then, nothing but a 
combination of matter and material substances ? The 
Vedas declare, “ No.” I am a spirit living in a body. I 
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am not the body. The body will die, but I will not die. 
Here am I in this body, aud when it will fall still will I 
go on living. Also T had a past. The soul was not 
created from nothing, foi' creation means a combination, 
and that means a certain futiu’e dissolution. If, then, the 
soul was created, it must die. Therefore, it Avas not 
created. Some ai’e born happ}' enjoying perfect health 
Avith beautiful body and mental Augour and Avith all their 
AA'ants supplied. Others are born miserable. Some are 
Avithout hands or feet, some are idiots and only drag on a 
misemble existence. Why, if they are all created, Avliy 
does a just and merciful God create one happy and the other 
unhappy ? Why is He so partial 1 Nor Avould it mend 
matters in the least to hold that those aaIio are miserable 
in this life avUI be perfect in a future life. Why should a 
man be miserable even here in the reign of a ju,st and 
merciful God 1 

In the second place such an idea does not give us any 
cause, but simply the cruel fiat of an all-poAverful being, 
and therefore it is unscientific. There must have been 
causes then to make a man misei’able or happy before his 
birth, and those are his past actions. Why may not all 
the tendencies of the mind and body be accounted for by 
inherited aptitude from parents ? Here ax’e the tivo 
parallel lines of existence— one that of the mind — the 
other that of matter. 
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MEKTAL HEREDITY. 

If matter and its transfonnation an,swer for nil tlmb we 
have, there is no necessity for supposing the existence of a 
soul. But it cannot be proved that thought lias been 
evolved out of matter, and if a. philosophical monism is 
inevitable, spiritual monism is eertaiulj’- logical and no less 
desirable but neither of these is nece,s.sary here. We can- 
not deny th.at bodies inherit certiiin tendencies, but those 
tendencies only mean the physical configuration through 
which a peculiar mind .alone can act in a peculiar way. 
The peculiar tendencies of any soul are caused by its past 
actions. A soul with a certain tendency will take birth 
in a bodj which iis the fittest instrument for the display of 
that tendency, by the law.s of affinit}’. And this is in per- 
fect accord with science, for science wnnts to e.vpJain evei-y- 
thing by h.abit, and habit is the result of repetitions. So 
these repetitions a.re .also nece.s.sary to exjilain the natural 
habits of a new-born soul. They were not got in this 
present life, therefore they must h.ave come down from 
past livas. 

But there i.s .another sugge.stion, which Lakes all these 
foi’ granted. How is it that I do not remember anything 
of my past life ? This can be easily explained. I am now 
speaking English. It is not my mother-tongue, in fact not 
a word of my mother-tongue is present in my conscious- 
ness ; but let me try to bring such words up, they rush 
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into my conscionsneas. That shows that consciousness is 
the name only of tlie surface of the mental ocean, and 
within its depths su‘e stored up all onr expei’iences. Try 
and struggle, and they will come up, and you will be 
conscious even of the experiences of a past life. 

RECALLING THE PAST. 

This is direct and demonstrative evidence. Vei-ification 
is the perfect proof of a theoiy, and here is the challenge 
thrown to the world by our Ri.shis. We have discovei'ed 
the seci-ets by which the very depths of the ocean of 
memox’y can be stirred up — follow them and you will 
get a complete remini.scence of your past life. 

So then the Hindu believes that he is a spirit. Him 
the sword cannot pierce, him the fire cannot burn, him the 
water cannot melt, him the air cannot diy. The Hindu 
believes that every soul is si circle whose circumference 
is nowhere but ivliose centre is loc.ated in a body, and that 
death means the change of this centre from bod)' to body. 
Hor is the soul bound by the conditions of matter. In its 
very essence it is free, unbound, holy, and pure, and 
perfect. But somehow or other it has got itself tied doivii 
closely to matter, and thinks of itself as matter. 

Why should the free, pure being be 

thus under the thraldom of matter ? How can the perfect 
soul be deluded into the belief that he is imperfect? We 
have been told that the Hindus shirk the question and say 
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that no such question can be there. Some thinkers want 
to answer the question by tlie supposing of one or 
inoie quasi -perfect beings, and use big technical names 
to fill up the gap. But naming is not explaining. The 
question remaius the .same. How can the pei-fect l)ecome 
the quasi-perfect ; how can the pure, the absolute, change 
even a microscopically small part of its nature? TJie 
Hindu is sincere. He does not want to take shelter under 
sophistry. He is brave enough to face the question in 
a manly fa.shion. And his an.swer is, “ I do not 
know.” I do not know how the perfect being, the 
soul, came to think of itself as imperfect, as joined 
and conditioned by matter. But the fact is a fact for all 
that. It is a fact in everybody’s consciousness that he 
thinks himself as the bod}’. We do not attempt to explain 
why I am, whj' my soul is, in this body. The answer that 
it is the will of God is no explan.ation. This is nothing 
more than what they say themselves. “We do not know.” 

SOTjn IS JETERXAL. 

Well, then, the human soul is eternal and immortal, 
peifect and infinite, and death means only a change of 
centre fi'om one body to another. The pi-esent is 
determined by our past actions, , and the future will be by 
the present. The soul will go on evolving up or reverting 
back from- birth to birth and death to death. It is like a 
tiny boat in a tempest, raised one moment on the foaming 
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ci’est of a billow and dashed down into a yawning 
chasm the next, rolling to and fvo at the mercy of 
good and bad actions — a powerless, helpless wreck in 
an ever-raging, ever-rushing, uncompromising current of 
cause and eiiect ; a little moth placed under the wheel of 
causation which rolls on, crushing evexything in its 
way, and waits not for the widow’s tears or the 
orphan’s ciw. 

The heart sinks at this idea, yet such is the law of 
nature. Is there no hope ? Is there no escape ? The cry 
that went up" from the bottom of the heart of despair 
reached the throne of mercy, and words of hope ami con- 
solation came down and inspired a '"V^edic sage, and he 
stood up before the world’ and in trumpet voice proclaimed 
the glad tidings to the world. - “ Hear, ye childreir of im- 
mortal bliss, . even ye that reside in higher spheres, I have 
found the way out, I have found the ancient One, who is 
beyond all darkne.ss, all delusion, and knowing Him alone 
you .shall be saved from death ag.ain.” “.Ohildren of im- 
mortal bliss,” what al sweet, what a hOpefiil name. Allow 
me to call you, brethren, by tlvat sweet -name — ^heirs of 
immortal bliss— yea, the Hiirdu refuses to call yon 
sinners. , . , 

CHILDB'EX Of god. 

Ye .are the children of God, the sharers of immortal 
bliss, holy and perfect beings. Ye, divinitie.s on earth, 
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sinner, s ? It is a .sin to call a man .so. It is a standing- 
libel on liiitnan nature. Come up 0 ! lions and sliake oft 
the delusion that you are sheep — ^j'^ou are souls immoi-tal^ 
spirits free and blest and eternal, ye are not matter, ye 
are not bodies. Matter is your servant, not you the ser- 
vant of matter. 

Thus it is that the Ved.as proclaim, not si dreadful com- 
bination of unforgiving laws, not an endles.s prison of 
cause and effect, but that at the head of all natural la-ivs,. 
in and, through every particle of matter and force, . stands 
One “ through whose command the wind blows, the fire 
bui’ns, the clouds rain and death stalks upon the earth.”' 
And what is His nature ? 

He is everywhere, the pure and formle.ss One, the Al- 
mighty and the All-merciful. “ Thou aid; our father. Thou 
art our mother, Thou art our beloved friend, Thou art 
the source of all strength. Thou art He that beareth the 
burdens of the universe ; help me bear the little burden of 
this life.” Thus sang the Bisliis of the Veda. And how 
are we to worship Him ? Through love. “ He is to be 
worshipped as the one beloved, dearer than every thing in 
this and the next life.” 

This is the docti-ine of love preached in the Vedas, and 
let us see how it is fully developed and preached by 
Krishna, whom the Hindus believe to have been God in- 
carnate on earth. 
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Krishna's teaching. 

He taught that a man ought to live in this world like a- 
lotus leaf, which grows in water but is never moistened by 
water— so a man ought to live in this world Avith his heart 
for God and his hands for work. 

It is good to love God for hope of reward in this or the 
next world, but it is better to love God for loAm’s sake, and 
the praj’er goes, “ Lord, I do not Avant Avealth, nor children, 
nor learning. If it be thy will I Avill go to a hundred 
hells, but grant me this, that I may love thee Avithovxt the- 
hope of reward — ^unselfishly love for love’s sake.” One of 
the disciples of Krishna, the then Emperor of Indian Avas 
driven from his throne by his enemies and had to take 
shelter in a forest in the Himalayas Avith his queen, and 
there one day the queen was .asking him hoAV it Avas that 
he, the most virtuous of men, should suffer so much misery, 
and Tudhisthira ansAvered : “ Behold, my queen, the- 

Himalayas, how grand and beautiful they are. I love- 
them. They do not give me anything, but my nature is- 
to love the gr,and, the beautiful ; therefore I love them 
Similarly, I love the Lord. He is the source of all be.auty' 
of all sublimity. He is the only object to be loved. My 
nature is to loA^e him, and therefore I love. I do not pray 
for anything, I do not ask for anything. Let him place 
me Avherever he likes. I must love him for love’s s.ake. I 
cannot trade in love.” 


4 
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SOUL IS DIVINE. 

The Vedas teach that the soul i.s divine, only held here 
■under the bondage of matter, and that perfection •will be 
•reached by it •^vhen this bond .shall burst, and the -word 
•they use for this perfection is, therefore, Mukti— freedom 
— freedom from the bonds of imperfection, freedom from 
•death and misery.' 

And they teach that this bondage can only fall 
•off through the mercy of God, and that this mercy comes 
to the piu‘e. So purity is the condition for the 
bestoival of His mercy. How that mercy acts ! He reveals 
himself to the pure heart, and the pure and stainless man 
;sees God, yea even in this life, and then, and then only, all 
the crookedness of the heart is made straight. Then all 
d oubt ceases. Man is no more the freak of a terrible law 
•of causation. So this is the very centre, the very 
wital conception of Hinduism. The Hindu does not w.ant 
lo live upon ivords and theories. If there are existence.s 
beyond the ordinary sensual existence, he wants to 
•come face to face with them. If there is a soul in 
kim which is not matter, if there is an all-merciful 
IJnivei’.sal Soul, he will go to Him direct. He must 
see Him and that alone can destroy all doubts. So the 
best proof a Hindu sage gives, about the soul, about God, 
is, “ I have seen the soul, -I have seen God.” 

And that is the only condition of perfection. The 
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Hindu religion does not consist in struggles and attempts 
to believe a certain doctrine or dogma, but in I'ealizing — 
not in believing, but in being and becoming. 

THE REMGION OF THE HIXDUS. 

So the whole struggle in their system is a constant 
struggle to become perfect, to become divine, to reach God 
and see God, and in thus reacljing God, seeing God, 
and becoming perfect, even as the father in Heaven is 
perfect, consists the religion of the Hiirdus. 

And what becomes of man when he becomes 
perfect ? He lives a life of bliss infinite. He enjoys infi- 
nite and perfect blis,s having obtained the only thing' 
in which man ought to have pleasure — God — and enjoys 
the bliss with God. 

So far all the Hindus are agreed. This is the common 
religion of all the .sects of India, but then the question- 
conies — perfection is absolute, and the absolute cannot be 
two or three. It cannot have any qualities. It cannot be 
an individual. And so when a soul becomes perfect and 
absolute, it must become one with the Brahman, and such 
a soul would only realize the Lord as the perfection, the' 
reality, of its own nature and existence — existence absolute, 
knowledge absolute, and life absolute. We have ofteri and 
often read about this being called the losing of individua- 
lity as in becoming a stock or a stone. “ He jests at .scars 
that never felt a Avound. ” 
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I tell you it is nothing of the kind. If it is liappiness 
to enjoy the consciousness of this small body, it must be 
moie happiness to enjoy the consciotisness of two bodies, 
so three, four, or five — and the ultimate of happiness 
would be reached when this sense of enjoyment would 
become a universal consciousness. 

INFINITE INDIVIDUAniTY. 

Therefore, to gain such infinite universal individuality, 
this miserable little individuality must go. Then alone 
can death cease, when I am one with life. Then alone 
can misery cease when I am one with happiness itself. 
Then alone can all errors cease whfen I am one with 
knowledge itself. And this is a necessary scientific conclu- 
sion. Science has proved that physical individuality is 
a delusion, that really my body is one little continuously 
changing body in an unbroken ocean of matter, and adwui- 
tism is thus the necessary conclusion in regard to iny 
other counterpart, — mind. 

Science is nothing but the finding of unity, and as soon 
as any science can reach the perfect unity it must stop 
from further progi’ess, because it will then have reached 
the goal. Thus, chemi.stry cannot progress farther when 
it shall have discovered one element out of which all othei’s 
can be made. Physics wll stop when it becomes able to 
discover the one energy of which all othei-s are but 
manifestations. The science of religion became perfect 
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when it discovered Him who is the one life in a universe of 
death, who is the constant basis of an everchanging world, 
who is the only soul of- which all souls are but manifesta- 
tions. Thus through multiplicity and duality the ultimate 
unity w.as reached, and religion can go no farther. And 
this is the goal of all Science. 

MANIFESTATIOK, NOT CREATION. 

And all science is bound to come to this conclusion in 
the long run. Manifestation, and not creation, is the 
word of science to-da)^ and the Hindu is only glad that 
what he has cherished in his bosom for ages is going to be 
taught in more forcible language., and with further right by 
the latest conclusions of science. 

Descend we now from the aspirations of philosophy to 
the religion of the ignorant. At the very outset, 1 may 
tell you that there is no Polytheism in India. In every 
temple, if one stands by and listens, one will find the 
Avoi-shippers apply .all the attributes of God — includ- 
ing omnipresence — to . the images. This is not Polytheism. 
“ The rose called by any other n.ame would .smell as 
sweet.” Names are not explanations. 

I remember when a boy a Clmstian m.an was preaching to 
a crowd in India. Among other sweet things he was asking 
the people, he asked if he gave a blow to their idol with his 
.stick, what it could do. One of his hearei’s sharply 
answered, “ If I .abuse your God wh.at c.an He do ?” “ You. 
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will be punished, ” said the preacher, “ when 3'ou die,” “ So 
1313- idol will punish you wdien you die,” said the villager. 

The tree is known by its fruits, and when I have .seen 
amongst them, that are called idolatoi-s, men the like of 
whose mora]it3'' and spiritualit3' and love I have neverseen 
anjuvhere, I stop and ask m3'self, “ Can sin beget holiness ?” 

BIGOTHY DENOUXCEn, 

Superstition is the enemy of man, but bigotiy is worse, 
Wh}’’ does a Christian go to church ? Wly' is the cross 
liol}” ? Why is the face turned toward the sky in prayer ? 
Why are there so many images in the Catholic church ? 
WI13" are tliei-e so many images in the minds of Protestants 
when they pray ? My brethren, we can no more think 
about anything without a material image tlran we can live 
without breathing. And b}’ the law of associatioir the 
materia] image calls the mental idea up and vice versa. 
Omnipresence, to almo.st the whole world, me.ans nothing. 
Has God superficial area ? If not, when we repeat the 
word we think of the extended earth, that is all. 

As we find that somehow or other, b}' the laws of our 
constitution, we ha%’’e got to associate our ideas of infinit3' 
with the image of the blue sky, or of the sea, some con- 
nect naturally their idea of holiness with the image of a 
church or a mosque or a cross. The Hindus have as 
sociated the ideas of holines-s, purity, truth, omnipi-esence, 
and all other such ideas with difierent images and form. 
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But 'witVi tliis diffevence. Some others devote theiv ■whole- 
lives to their idol of a. church and never rise higher, because- 
•with them religion means an intellectual absent to certain 
doctrines and doing good to tlieir fellows. The whole- 
religion of the Hindu is, however, centred in realization. 
Man is to become divine by realizing the divine, and, there- 
fore, idol or temple or church or books, are- only the 
supports, the helps, of his spiritual childhood : but on and’ 
on m.an must progress. 

NO STOPPING ANYWHERE. 

He must not stop anjuvhere. “ External worship,, 
material worship,” says the Veda, “ is the lowest stage, 
struggling to rise high, mental prayer is the next stage, 
but the highest stage is when the Lord has been realized." 
Mark, the same earnest man -who is kneeling before the- 
idol tells you, “ Him the sun cannot express, nor the moon,, 
nor the stars, the lightning cannot express him, nor 
the fire ; through him they all shine.” He does not abuse 
the images or call it sinful. He recognizes in it a neces- 
aary stage of his life. “ The child is father of the man." 
Would it be light for the old man to say that childhood is- 
a sin or youth a sin ? Nor is image-worship compulsory in 
Hinduism. 

If a man can realize his divine nature most easily with 
the help of an image, would it be right to call it a sin ? Nor, 
even when he has passed that stage, should he c.all it am 
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•error. To the Hindu, man is not travelling from error to 
truth, but froni truth to truth, from lower to higher truth. 
To him all the religions, from the lowest fetishism to the 
highest absolutism, mean so many attempts of the human 
soul to grasp and realize the infinite, each determined by 
1;he conditions of its birth and association ; and each of 
these religions, therefore, marks a stage of progress, and 
■every soul is a child-eagle soaring higher and higher, 
gathering more and more .strength till it reaches the 
■Glorious Sun. 

DOGMAS AND PEGS. 

. Unity in variety is the plan of nature, and the Hindu 
has recognized it. Other religions lay down certain fixed 
•dogmas, and try to force society to adopt them. They 
place before society only one kind of coat which must 
ht Jack and John and Henry, all alike. If it does not 
fit John or Henr)”^, he must go without a coat to cover 
his bodj'. The Hindus h.ave discovered that the absolute 
oan onty be realized, or thought of, or stated, through the 
relative, and the images, cross or crescent, are simply 
.so many centres, so many pegs to hang the spiritual ideas 
oh. It is not that this help is necessary for the many, and 
those that do not need it have no right to .say that 
it is Avrong in any Avay Avith those Avho need it. 

■ One thing I must tell you. Idolatry in India does 
not mean anything hoiTible. It is not the mother of 
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harlots. On the other hand, it is the attempt of un- 
developed minds to grasp high spiritual truths. The Hin- 
dus have their faults, hut mark this, they fire ahv.ays for 
punishing their own bodies and never for cutting the 
thro.ats of'their neighbovxrs. If the Hindu fanatic burns 
himself on the pj’re, he does not light the fire of inquisi- 
tion. And even this we-akness of bis cannot be laid at the 
•door of religion anj' more th.an the burning of witches can 
be laid at the door of Christianity. 

To the Hindu, then, the whole world of religions 
is only a travelling, a coming up, of different men 
and women, through vaiious conditions and cij'cum- 
stauces, to the same goal. Every religion is only an 
evolution, out of the material man, of a God — and the 
.same God is the inspirer of all of them. Why, then, are 
there so many contradictions ? They are only apparent, 
.says the Hindu. The contradictions come from the same 
truth adapting itself to the different circumstances of dif- 
ferent n.atures. 

GOD IX ALL BEUGIOXS. 

It is the same Light coming through different colora. 
And these little variations ai*e necessary for purposes 
of adaptiition. But in the heart of everything the 
same truth reigns. The, Lord has declared to the Hindu in 
his incarnation as Krishna, “ I am in every religion as the 
thread through a string of pearls. And wherever thou 
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seest exfci’aordinary holiness anti extraorclinavy power 
raising and purifying humanity, know thou that I am 
there.” And what is the result of such teaching ? Through 
the whole order of Sanskrit Philosophy, I challenge 
anybody to find any siich expression as is intended' to 
declare that the Hindu alone will be saved and not others. 
Says Vyas, “ We find perfect men even beyond the jiale 
of our caste and creed. ” How', then, can the Hindu who.se 
whole idea centres in God believe in the Buddhism wliich 
is agnostic, or in the Jaini.sm which is athei.stic, you 
may ask. 

The whole force of the Jains and tlie Buddliists is 
directed to the great central truth and work in eveiy 
religion, to evolve a God out of man. Thej’ h.ave not seen 
the Father, but they ha.ve seen the Son. And he that 
h.ath seen the Son hath seen the Father. 

This, brethren, is a short sketcli of the religious ideas of 
the Hindus. The Hindu may have failed to carry out all 
his plans. But if there is ever to be a univerfsal religion, 
it must be that one which will have no loc.ation in place or 
time ; which will be infinite, like the God it will 
reach ; whose sun will shine upon the followers of Krishna 
or Christ, saints or sinneis, .alike: -which -will not be 
the Brahmin’s or the Buddhist’s, the Cliristian s or the 
Mahommedan’s I'eligion, but be the sum total of all these, 
and still have infinite .space for development ; which in it^ 
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catholicity AVill embrace in its infinite arms, and find a 
place for every hnman being, from the lowest grovelling 
man not far removed from the brute, to the highest 
man towering by the virtues of his heart and mind almost 
above humanity and making society stand in aAve of 
him and doubt his veiy human nature. 

UN1VER.SAL RELIGION. 

It will then be a religion Avhich will have no place 
for persecution or intolerance in its polit}’, which will 
recognize a divinit}’ in every man or woman, and the 
whole force of which will be dii’ected towards aiding 
humanity to realize its own true divine nature. 

Offer religions in thy h,and, and all the nations must 
follow thee. Asoka’s council Avas a council of the Buddhist 
faith. Akbar’s, though more to the purpose; was onlj* a 
parlour-meeting. It was reserved for America to call, to 
proclaim to all quarteis of the globe that the Lord i.s 
in every religion. 

May He who is the Brahma of the Hindus, the Ahura 
Mazda of the Zoroastrians, the Buddha of the Buddhists, 
the Jehovah of the Jews, the Rather in Heaven of the 
Chi-istians, giA*e strength to j’ou to carry out j’our 
noble idea. The star arose in the East ; it ti-avelled 
steadily towai’d the West, sometimes dimmed and some- 
times effulgent, till it made a circuit of the Avoild, and 
noAv it is again rising on the very horizon of the East, 
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the borders of the Tasifti, a thousandfold more effulgent 
than it ever was before. 

BROTHERHOOD. 

I will tell you a little story. You have heard the elo- 
quent speaker who has just finished s.ay : “ Let us cease 

from abusing each other,” and he was very sorry that 
there should be a]wa3^s so much variance. 

But I think I should tell you n story which would ill- 
ustrate the cause of this v.ariance. A frog lived in a well. 
It had lived there for a long time. It Av.as born there and 
brought up there, and yet was a little, small frog. . Of 
course the evolutionists were not there then to tell us 
whether the fi'og lost its eyes or not, but, for our .story’s 
sake, we must take it for granted that it had its eye.s, and 
th.at it every day cle.ansed the waters of all the worms and 
bacilli that lived in it with .an energy^ that would give 
credit to our modern b.actei’iologists. In this way it went 
on and became a little .slick and fat. Well, one d.ay an- 
other frog that lived in the sea c.ame and fell into the well. 

“ Where are you from ? ” 

“ I am from the sea.” 

“ The sea ; how big is that ? Is it as big as my' well ? 
and he took a leap from one .side of the well to the othei. 

“ My friend,” .says the frog of the sea, “ how do you 
comp.are the sea with your little well ? ” 
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Then the fvog took another leap and asked, Is 
your sea so big ?” 

“ What nonsense yon' speak, to compare the sea with 
your well.” 

“ Well, then,” said the frog of the well, “ nothing can 
be biggei' than my well ; there can be nothing bigger than 
this ; this fellow is a liar so turn him ont.” 

That has been the difficulty all the while. 

I am a Hindu. I am sitting in my own little well and 
thinking that the whole world is my little well. The 
Christian sits in his little well and thinks the whole world 
i.s his well. The Mohamedan sits in his little well ajid 
thinks that is the whole world. I ha%’^e to tlmnk 
you of America for the great attempt yo\r are making 
to break down the barriers of this little world of ours, and 
hope that, in the future, the Lord will help you to ac- 
compli.sh your pm-pose. 

FAREWEW.. 

The World’s Parliament of Religions has become an ac- 
complished fact, and the merciful Father has helped those 
who laboured to bring it into existence, and crowned with 
success their most unselfish labour. 

My thanks to those noble souls whose large hearts and 
love of truth fii-st dreamed this wonderful dream and then 
realized it. l\Iy thanks to the shower of liberal sentiments 
that has overflowed this platform. My thanks to this 
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■enliglitened audience for their uniform kindness to me and 
for their appreciation of every thouglit that tends to 
smooth the friction of religions. A few jax'ring notes were 
heard fi'om time to time in this harmony. j\ry special 
thanks to them, for they h.ave, by their striking contrast 
made the geneml harmony the sweeter. 

Much has been said of the common ground of religious 
unity. I am not going just now to venture out my own 
theory. But if any one here hopes that this unity will 
' come by^ the triumph of any one of these religions and the 
destruction of all the others, to him I say: “ Brother, 
yours is an impossible hope.” Do I wish that the Christian 
shoidd become the Hindu ; God forbid. Do I wish that 
the Hindu or the Buddhist should become the Oliristian ? 
•God forbid. 

The seed is put in the ground, and the earth and the 
air and the water are around it. Does tlie seed become 
the earth, or the air, or the water ? No. It becomes a 
plant, 'it* develops after the law of its own growth, 
assimilates to itself the air, the earth, and the water, 
converts them into plant substance, and grows a plant. 

Similar is the case with i-eligion. The Christian is 
not to become a Hindu or a Buddhist, nor the Hindu 
nor the Buddhist to become a Christian. But each religion 
must assimilate the others and yet preserve its own indi- 
viduality and grow according to its own law of gi-owth. 
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If the Pavliament of Religions has shown anything to 
tlie world it is this. It has proved to the woidd that 
holiness, pinity and chai-ity are not the excliisive possessions 
of any church in the world and that ever}^ S3'stein has 
produced men and women of the most exalted chai’acter. 

In the face of this evidence, if any bod}’ dreams of the 
exclusive survival of his own and the destruction of the 
otheis, I pity him from the bottom of mf heart, and point 
out to him that upon the banner of every religion 
would soon he written, in sprite of their resistance : “ Help 
and Not Fight,” “ Assimilation and Not Destruction,” 
“ Harmony and Peace and Not Dissension.” 



ADDRESSES OF CONGRATULATIONS 

FROM 

madras and CALCUTTA. 

__ 

SWlSS^S reply to the ^nn.ngggES. ' 

HE following is the full text of the reply of Swamf 
Vivekananda to the Addres.ses of congmtulation 
voted by the public of Madi-as and Calcutta in, 
meetings specially convened in appreciation of his sernces- 
in America on behalf of Hindu Religion : 

Friends, Fellow-countrymen and Co-religionists of 
Madras, — It is most gratifying to me to find that my insig- 
nificant service to the cause of our i-eligion has been accept- 
able to you, not because it is a personal appreciation of me 
and my work in a foreign and distant land, but a sure 
sign that, though Avhiidwind after whirlwind of foreign in- 
vasion has passed over the devoted head of India, thougli 
centuries of neglect on our part and contempt on the part of 
our conquerors have visibly dimmed the glories of ancient 
Aryavarta, though many a stately column on which it 
rested, many a beautiful arch and xnany a marvellous 
corner have been washed away by the inundations that 
have del uged the land for centuries, — that the centre is alt 
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soiin<1, tlie Pe 3 -stone is unimjjairefl ; the spiritual founda- 
tion ui)on which the mai-vellous monument of Gloiy to- 
God and charity to all beings has been reared, siands. 
\inshaken, strong as ever. It is a generous appreciation of 
Him whose message to India and to tlie whole world, I, the- 
most unworthy of His seiu'ants, have had the privilege to- 
bear ; it is your innate spiritual instinct which saw in Him 
and His message the first murmurs of that tidal wave- 
of apivitualitywhich is destined at no distant futvire to- 
break upon India in all its irresistible power, carrying- 
awaj' in its omnipotent flood all that is weak and defective,, 
and raising the Hindu mce to the platform it is destined to- 
occupy in the providence of God, crowned -with more glory 
than it ever had even in the past, the reward of centuries-, 
of silent sullering, and fulfilling its mission amongst the 
races of the world, — ^the evolution of spiritual humanity. 

The people of Northern India are especially grateful to- 
j'ou of the South as the great source to which most of the- 
impulses that are working in India to-day can he traced. 
The great Bhnshyakai-as, epoch-making Achaiyas, Sankara^ 
Ramanuja, and Madhva were born in Southern India : 
great Sankara to whom evei-j* Advaitavadin in the world 
owes allegiance ; great Ramanuja whose heavenly' toucl> 
converted the down-trodden Pariahs into Alwars ; gi-eat 
Madhva whose leadei-ship was recognised even by the 
followei-s of the only Northern prophet whose power 
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3i.ns been felt all oyer the length and breadth of India— Sri 
ICiishna Chaitanya. Even at the present day it is the 
South that carries the palm in the glories of Benares,— 
your renunciation controls the sacred shrines on the 
farthest peaks of the Himala 3 'as, and what wonder that 
3 vith the blood of prophets running in youi‘ veins, with 
your lives blessed by such Achaiyas, you are the first and 
foremost to appreciate and hold on to the message of 
Bhagavan Sri Rama Krishna. 

The South has been the repositoiy of Vedic learning, 
and you will understand me when I state that, in spite of 
the reiterated assertions of aggressive ignorance, it is the 
Sruti still that is the backbone of all the different divisions 
•of the Hindvx religion. 

However great may be the merits pf the Samhita and 
the Brahmana portions of the Yedas to, the ethnologist or 
the philologist, however desirable may be the results which 
the “Agnimide” or the “ Jshetvorjetva ” or the “Sannode^ 
virabhishtaye ” in conjunction with the different vedis and 
sacrifices and lib.ations produce, — it was all in the way of 
-Bhoga ; and no one ever contended that they could 
produce “ Moksha.” As such, the “ Gnana Kanda,” the 
Aiunyakas, the Srutis par excellmce, which teach the way 
to spirituality, the “ Moksha Marga,” have always ruled 
and will always rule in India. 

Lost in the mazes and divisions of the “ religion eternal ” 
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by preposseKsion .nnfl pi’ejudice, unable to grasp the mean- 
ing of the only religion who.se univei-sal ad.aptation is the 
exact shadow of the “ Anorani 3 'an IMah.ato Mahiyan ’’ 
God it preache.s, groping in the dark with a standard of 
spiritual truth borro\Ved second hand from n.ations who 
never knew anything but rank materialism, the modern 
young Hindu struggles in vain to understand the religion 
of his fore-fathers, and gives up the quest altogether and 
becomes a hopeless wreck of an agnostic, or el.se, unable to 
vegetate on account of the proinptings of his innate 
religions nature, drinks carele.sslj’ of some of those different 
decoctions of western m.ateri.alism with an eastern flavor, 
and thus fulfills the prophecy of the Sruti, — 

“Pariyanti mudha andhenaiva niy.amana yathandhab. ” 
They alone escape whose .spiritual nature has been 
touched and vivified by the life-giving touch of the 
“ Sadguru. ” 

Well has it been said by Bliagavair Bhnshyakara. 
Durlabh.am trayamevaitat devanugraha hetukam. 
^fanashyatvam, mumuklishutvam, maha-pvirnsha-sans- 
T-ayah.” 

Either to the sharp analysis of the Vaiseshikas resulting 
in the wonderful theories about the “ Paramaniis, ” the 
“ Dvyanus, ’’ and the “ Trasarenns ” or to the still more 
wonderfvd analysis displaj'ed in the discussions of the Jati, 
Diavya, Guiia, Samavaya, and the other c.ategories of the 
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HaiyayikaSj rising to the soienin jn/ircii of tliought of tlie 
Sankliyas, the fathers of the theories of evohition, ending 
with the ripe fruit, the result of all these researches, the 
“ Sutras of Vyasa, ” — the one background to all these 
different analyses and syntheses of the hinnan mind, is still 
the Srutis. Even in the philosophical writings of the 
Buddhists and the Jains, the help of the Srutis is 
never rejected, and at least in some of the Buddhistic schools 
and in the ma jority of the, Jain wi-itings, the authority of 
the Srutis is fully admitted except in regard to what they 
call the “ Himsaka ” Srutis, which they hold to he the in- 
terpolations of Bralimins, In recent times such a view has . 
been held by the late great Swami Dayananda Sai’asvati. 

If it be asked to point out the one sj’stem towards 
which as a centre all ancient and modern Indian thought 
has converged ; if one wants to see the i-eal backbone 
of Hinduism in all its various manifestations, the “ Sutras 
of Yyasa ” will unquestionably be pointed out as consti- 
tuting all that. 

Whether one hears the “Advaita Kesari ” roaring in 
peals of thunder, the “ Ashti-Bbati ” and “ Priya ” amidst 
the heart-stopping solemnities of the Himalayan forests 
mixing with the solemn cadence of the River of Heaven, 
or listens to the cooing of the “ Piya, ” “ Pika, ” in the 
beautiful bowers of the gi'ove of Brinda ; whether one 
mingles with the sed.ate meditations of the monasteries of 
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Benni’cs, or the ec.stotic clance-s of the follower.'; of the 
pi’ophet of “ Yacliy.a ; ” whether one sits at the feet of the 
teacher of the Visishtadvaita sj'.stem with its “ Yndakale, 
“ Tonkale, ” and all the other .sub-divisions, or listens with 
reverence to the Achai'yjus of the Madhva school ; whether 
one Ileal'S the martial “ Wa Gurukifate ” of the secular 
•Sikhs or the sermons of the Gmnth.a Sahib of the “ XJdasis ” 
and “ Nirm.'ila.s wliether one .s,alutes the “Sanyasi” 
di.sciples of IGibir with “ Sateahib ” and listens with joy to 
the “ Sakhis ” ; whether one pores upon the wonderful lore 
of that reformer of Bnjputana, Dadu, or the works of his 
royal disciple Sundardas, down to the great Bischnladns, 
the celebi-ated author of “ Vichar-Sagar ” which book has 
more influence in India than any that has been written in 
any language within the la.st three centuries ; — even if one 
asks the “ Bhangi Jlehtar” of Northern India to sit down 
and give an account of the teachings of his “ Lalguru, ” — 
one will find that all these various te.achers and schools 
have a.s their ba.sis that .system whose authority is the 
Sruti, the Gita its divine commehtar}^ and the Sarii’aka 
Suti-ns its organized system, and all the diflerent sects in 
India from the “ Pai'amahansa Paiavrajakacharyns ” to the 
poor despised ‘‘Slehtiv” disciples of Lalguru, diflerent 
manifestations. 

Thc.se three “ Pra.sthanas”, then, in their diflerent 
explanations as Dvaita, Yisishtadvaita, or Advaita with a 
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few minor recensions, form the “authorities” of the Hindu- 
religion ; the “ Purahas,” the modern representatives of 
the ancient “ Harasamsi,” supply the mythology, and the 
“ Tautras,” the modern representatives of the “Brahman.as,” 
supply the ritual. 

Thus the three “Prasthanas” as authorities are common 
to all the sects ; but as to the “ Pnranas and the 
“ Tantras,” each sect has its own. 

The Tanti-as, as we have said, repi-esent the “Vedic 
X’ituals” in a modified form, and before any one jumps into 
the most absui-d conclusions about them, I will advise him 
to read the Tantras in conjunction with the “Bralimanas," 
especially of the “ Adhvaiyu ” portion. And mo.st of the 
“ Mantras ” used in the “ Tautras ” will be found taken' 
verbatim from their “Bralimanas.” As to their influence, 
apart from the “ Srouta ” and the “Smarta” rituals, 
all other forms of ritual observed fi’om the Himalayfis to 
the Comorin have been taken from tlie Tantias, and tliey ■ 
direct the worship of the Snktas, the Saivns, the Vaishna- 
vas and all others alike. 

Of course I do not pretend that all the Hindus are 
thoroughly acquainted with these sources of their religion. 
Many, especially in Lower Bengal, have not even heard the 
names of these sects and these great systems ; but con- 
sciously or unconsciou.sly it is the plan laid down in 
the three “ Prasthamas ” that they are all working out. 
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Wherever on the other hand the Hindvi langnage- 
is spoken, even the lowe.st classes have more knowledge of 
the Vedantic religion than man}' of the highest in Lower 
Bengal. 

And why .so ? 

Transported from the .soil of hlithilato Navadvipa, nur- 
tured and developed hy the fostering genius of “ Siromani,”' 
“ Gadadhnr, ” “ Jagndi.s, ” and a host of other great names^ 
an analy.sis of the laws of reasoning, in some points 
superior to every other sy.stem in the whole world, expressed 
in a wonderful and preci.se mosaic of language, — stnnd.s the 
Nyaya of Bengal, re.speeted and studied throughout the 
length and hrcndth of Hindustan. But, ala.s, Vedic study 
was sadly neglected ; and until within the last few 
years scarcely any one could he found in Bengal to teach the- 
'• hlahabhn.shya " of Patsnjali. Once on!}- a mighty genius- 
rose above the never-ending “ Avacchinna.s and “ Avac- 
chedakas ’’ — Bhagavan Srikrishna Chnitanya. For once 
the religious lethargy of Bengal wa.s shaken, and for a time 
she entered into a communion with the religiou.s life- 
of other parts of India. 

It is envious to note that though Sri Chaitanya obtained 
his Sanyas B-om a Bharati, and as such Avn.s a “ Bhawfci 
him.self, it Avns through “ Madhavendi-a Puri ” that hi& 
religiou.s genius Ava.s first awakened. 

The “ Pxu'i.s ” seem to have had n peculiar mission in. 
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xousing the spirituality of Bengal. Bhagavan Sri Ram 
Krishna got his “ Sanyasasrama ” from “ Tota Puri.” 

The commentary that Sri Chaitanya Avrote on the Vyasa ' 
iSutras has either been lost or not found yet. His disciples 
joined themselves to the “ M.adhvas ” of the South, And 
^gradually the mantles of such gaints as Rupa and Sanatana 
and Jiva Gosvamis fell on the shoulders of “ Bahajis " and 
"the great movement of Sri Chaitany.a was dec.aying fast, 
.still of late years there is a .sign of revival, I hoj^e that it 
will regain its lost splendour. 

The influence of Sri Chaitanya is all over India. Wher- 
•ever the “ Bhakti Marg.a ” is known, there he is np- 
^reciated, studied and worshipped. I h.ave every reason to 
helieve that the whole of the Villabhacharya recension 
is only a branch of the sect founded by Sri Cliaitanya. But 
most of his so-c,alled disciples in Beng.al do not knoAV how 
kis power is still working .all over India, and Jiow can they ? 
The disciples h.ave become “ Gadialis ” Avhile he was 
ipreaching barefooted, walking from door to door in India 
hogging “ A-chandalas ” to love God. 

The curious and unorthodox custom of hereditary 
■“ Gurus ” that prevails in Beng.al, .and for the most part 
in Bengal alone, is another cau.se of her being cut oft' from 
•the religious life of the rest of India. 

The greatest cause of all is that the life of Bengal never 
xeceived an influx from that of the great brotherhood 
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•of “ Sany.nsins ” avIio are tlie i-epresentatives reposi- 
-ton'cs of the liighest Indian spiritual culture even at 
•.the pre.sent day. 

“Tyag" is not liked by the higher cla.sses of Bengal. 
'Their tendency i.s for “ Bhoga.” How can they get a deep 
insight into spiritual things ? “ Tyagenaikena aiuritatvam 
.anasuh” otherwise ? 

On the other hand throughout the Hindi -.speaking 
Avorld a .succession of l)rilliant “ T^’agi ” teachers of far- 
reaching influence have brought the doctrines of the 
Yedanta. to every door. Especiall}' the impetus given to 
'Tyag during the reign of Runjit Sing of the Punjab has 
made the highest teachings of the Vedantic philosophy 
available to the very lowe.st of the low. With true pride 
■.the Punjabi pea.sant girl s.ay.s that even her spinning wheel 
repeats “Sohani,” “Sohani.” And I h.ave .«een “IMehtar” 
Tyagis in the forest of “Hrishikes” wearing the garb of 
the “Sany.a.si, " and studying the Vedantas. Many a proud 
high-cln.ss man would be glad to .sit at their feet and learn. 
And why not? “Auty.adapi parodharmah.” 

Thus it is that the Noi’th-We.st and the Punjab have 
•a religious educ.ation which is far ahead of that of Beng.al, 
Bombay or Madnis. The ever-tmvelling Ih'agis of the 
various ordei-s, the “Dasjiruis” or tlie “V.ainigis” or the 
•^‘Panthis,” bring religion to everybody’s door, and it costs 
■only <a bit of bread. And how noble and disinterested 
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most of tliem are. There is one San 3 'asin belonging to th 4 
‘‘Kachu Pantlhs” orinclepenclents(who do not identify them- 
selves with any sect), who lias been instrinnent.al in tlie 
establishing of hundreds of schools .and ch<arit.able as 3 'lunis 
all -over Ra.jpnta.na. He has opened hospitals in fore.sts, 
and thrown iron bridges over the gorges in the Himala 3 -as,. 
and this man never touches a coin with his hands, — has no 
earthly possession except a blanket which has given him the 
nickname of tlie “Blanket Swami,”- and begs his bread' 
from door to door. I have never known him taking 
a whole dinner from one house, lest it should be a tax on 
the liou.seholder. And he is only one amongst many. 
Do 3 '’Ou think that .so long as these gods on earth live 
in India and protect the “religion eternal” with the impene- 
trable rampart of their godly cbai-.ncter, the old religion 
will die ? 

In this countiy the clerg 3 "men sometimes receive as 
high salaries as Rs. 30,000, 40,000, 50,000, even 90,000 a 
3 -ear for preaching two hours in the week on Sunday,, 
and that too only for six months in the year. Look at the 
millions upon millions they spend for the support of theii- 
religion, and young Beng.al has been taught that these 
god-like, absolutely nnselfi.sh men like the “ Kambali- 
Swami” are idle vagabonds. 

“Mad bhaktauAnch a3'e bhakta te n?e bhaktatama matah,”' 

Take even an extreme ca.se, that of an extremely ignormt 
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“ Vaii'agi.” Even ho ■when he goe.s into a village trie.'; his 
be.st to impart to the villageir, whatever he knows from 
“Tulsidas,” or “Chaitanyacharitamrit.am,”or“the Ahvnrs’' 
in Southern India. Is that not doing some good ? And 
all this for only a iiit of bread and a i-ag of cloth. Before 
unmercifully’ criticising them think how much you do, my 
hrothers, for your poor fellow -counti'yinen at whose expense 
you have got your education, and b}’ grinding whose 
face you have to maintain your position and pay your 
teachers for teaching you that the “ habajis ” are only* 
“ vagabonds.” 

A few of our fellow-countrymen in Bengal have criticised 
what tlrny’ call “ a new ” development of Hinduism. And 
well they may. For Hinduism is only just now pene- 
trating into Bengal, where so long the whole idea of 
religion was a bundle of “ Desacharas ” as to eating and 
drinking and marriage. 

This short paper has not the space for the discussion of 
such a big.siihject as whether the view of Hinduism, the 
disciples of Rama- Krishna have been preaching all over 
India, is in accordance with the “ S.at Sashas ” or not. But 
1 shall give a few hints to our critics, which may help 
them in undoi-standing our position better. 

In the first place, I never contended that a correct idea 
of Hinduism can he gathei-ed frojh the writings of 
“Kasidas" or “Krittivas,” though their words are “ Amrita 
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and those that lieav them .eve “’"'"'JJ”""" 
must go to Yedic and Dastanio autho„t.es and to the 
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uot depend upon ceremomal, cree , 
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(loctriiip. Tl will come to nny “ being ” who bn.'; tbe 
four Siullmnns, wbicb are tbe most perfect moi-al culture. • 
As tlio “ Hbaktus, ” even Bengali critic.s know very well 
that none of their .authorities ever decl.ai'ed that c.a.ste 
or nationality or se.x, or, for the matter of that, even 
“human birth” w.a.s ever nece.ssary to “moksha.” 
“ Ubakti ” i.s the one only thing nece-asary. 

Roth “ Onana ” and “ Rhakti ” are eveiywhere 
pi'eached to be unconditioned, and theie is not one 
nuthoi’ity who hays down conditions of ca.ste or ci’eed 
or nationality for attaining “ mok.sha. ” See the di.scu.s.sion 
on the Sutni of Vya,s,a, “ Antai-a chaintu hat drishteh ” by 
Snnk.ai-a, Ramanuja and Madhva, 

Go thi-ough all the Upanishads, and . even the 
Samhitas, nowhere will you find the limited ideas of 
IMoksha which cvoiy other religion ha.s. As to tolemtion, 
it is everywhere, oven in the “ Samhita, ” of the “ Atharva ” 
Yeda in the fortieth chapter. 'The third or fourth 
verso, if my memory does not fail me, begins with 
“ Na budhibhedam janayet agnnnam karma sanginam. ” 
This sentiment is rvjnning through eveiywhere. Wa.s 
anybody pei-secuted in India for choosing his “ Ishta- 
devata ” or becoming an athei.st or an agnostic even, so 
long as he obeyed the social regulations? Society may 
punish anylwdy by its di.sapprobation for breaking any of 
its regulations, but no man, not even the loweit “p,atita,” 
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is ever sluit out from “ Moksha.” You must, not mix Up 
"the two together. As to tliat, in- Malabar a chandala is not 
allowed to pass throtigh the .san)esti'eetas a high caste man. 
but let him become a Mahomedan or a.’ Christian, “ lie is 
immediately allowed to go anywhere, and this rule 
has prevailed in the dominion of a Hindu sovereign 
for centuries. It may be cpieei-, but it .‘■■hows the idea 
of toleiatiou for other i-eligions even in the most untoward 
circumstances. • , . 

The . one idea which distingui.shes the Hindu religion 
from evex-y other in the woild, the one idea to express 
which the sages almost exhaust the vocabulax-y of the 
"Sanskrit language, is that man must realize God even 
in this life. And the Advaita texts very logically add, “ to 
knoAv God is to become God.” 

And here comes, as a necessary consequence, the broadest 
and nio.st gloiious idea of inspiiation, proclaimed by 

Yidm-a” and “ Dharmavyadlia” and a number of othei's. 
Even the other day “ Hischaladas, ” a tyagi of the Dndu- 
panthi sect, boldly declared in his “ Vicharsagar, ” “ He 
who has known Brahman has become Brahman. His 
words are Yedas, and they will expel the daikness of 
ignorance whether expressed in San.skrit or any popular 
dialect. ” 

Thus to realize God, the Brahman, as the Dvaitins 
;i;ay, or to become Brahman, as the A dvaitins say, is 
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the aim and end of tl>e whole - teaeliing of the 
Yedas, and every other teaching therein coniained repre- 
sents a stiige in the course of our progress thereto. 
And tlie great glory of Bhagavnn Bhnshyakara Rankara- 
•charya is that it was his genius which gave the most 
wonderful expression to the ideas of Vyasa. 

As absolute ]h'.ahman alone is true.; so relatively true 
are all the different .sects, standing upon different inanifes- 
hitions of the .same Br.ahinan, whether in India or 
elsewhere. Only .some are higher than others. 

Suppose a man starts straight towards the sun. At every 
step of his journe}’ he sees newer and newer visions of the 
.sun, — the siKC, the view and tlie light will every moment 
he new, initil he I'caches the re.al sun. He see.® the .sun at 
first like a hig hall, and then it hegin.s to incren.se in .size. 
The sun is neither small like a hall nor ever like all the 
succession of suns .seen in his journey. .Still, is it not true 
that our tmveller alway.s sees the sun and nothing but the 
sun ? .Similarlj’, all these vaidous sects are true, — some 
nearer, some, further off from the real .Sun, — which is 
'' Ekainevad vitiyam .” 

And as the Yedas are the only scriptures which teach 
this real ah.soluto God of which all other ideas of God are 
hut minimized and limited visions ; ns the “ Rarvaloka 
hitaishini Rruti ” takes the devotee gently by the hand 
and lea<ls him from stage to stage tln-ough all tlie stages 
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that ave necessary for man to trav'el to reaeli the Ahsolufce 
and as all other religions represent one or other of these^ 
stages in an unprogre&sive and crystallized form ; .all the- 
other religions of the world are included in the nameless,, 
limitless, eternal Vedic Religion. 

Woi'k hundreds of lives out, search every corner of 
your mind for ages, and still j'ou will not find one noble 
religious idea that is not alresid}' imbedded in that infinite- 
mine of spirituality. 

As to the so-called idol.atiy of the Hindus, first go a.nd' 
learn the forms they are ob-seiwing. And where do the- 
wofshippers worship God really ? In the temple, in the- 
image, or in the temple of their own bodies ? 

First know for sure what they are doing, — wln'cli more - 
than ninet)^ per cent, of the revilers are thoiouglily igno- • 
rant of, and then it will explain itself in tlie light of the 
Vedantic philosophy. 

Still thes4 ICarmas ai-e not compulsory. On the other • 
hand, open yoiir Mann and see where it orders eveiy old ' 
man to embrace the fourth “ Asinma,” .and whether they 
embrace it or not, they must give up .all “ Karma.” 

It is reiterated everjnvhei-e th.at all the “ Karmas” .are - 
wholly comprehended in gnaim — “ Sarvam kai-makhilnm 
Partha gnane pari-samap 3 mte.” 

For the matter of that a Hindu pe.asant lias more- 
religious education than many a gentleman in other- 
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countries. A frioiul oriticisod tlie use of European terms 
of philosophy ami i-eligiou in my addresses. I would have 
lieeii verv gla<l to use >Sau.skrit terms ; it v/ould luive been 
iniicli moi’e (‘a.sy as (Sanskrit is the only perfect veliicle of 
religious thought, Ilut the friend forgot that I was 
addre.ssing an audience of Western people. And although 
a rertaiu Indian missionary declared that the Hindus had 
forgott.(‘n the meaning of their Sanskrit hooks, and that it- 
was tiie mi.ssionarie.s who unearthed their meaning, I 
could not fiml in that large concoin-se of niis.siojiaries one 
that could umlerstand a line in Sanskrit ; and some of 
them read learned papei’s criticising the Yedas, the 
Vedanta and all the .sacred sources of the Hindu religion. 

It is not true that I am against any religion. It is- 
e(iually xnitruo that I am lio.stilc (o the Christian missiona- 
ries in India. Hut I protest against cerkiiu of their 
methods of inising money in .America. 

What is meant by those pictures in the school book.s for 
children where the Hindu mother is painted as thi’owing her 
children to the crocodiles in the Gnnge.s ? The mother Ls 
black, but the baby is painted white, to arouse more 
sympathy and get more money ! Wliat is meant by those 
pictures ivhich pai?it a man burning liis wife at a shake 
with his own bands, so that .she m.ay become a ghost and 
torment the husband’s enemy ? What is meant by tho.se 
pictures of huge cu-s cru.shing human beings ? The other 

6 
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•day a book was published foi' children in this country 
wlieie one of these gentlemen tells a nari'ative of his visit to 
■Calcutta. He says he saw a car running over fanatics in 
■the streets of Calcutta. I have heard one of these 
gentlemen preach in Memphis that in every village of 
India there is a pond full of the bones of little babies. 

"What have the Hindus done to these disciples of Christ 
that every Christian child is taught to call the Hindus 
■“ vile Avretches, ” and the most horrible devils on earth ? 

Part of the Sunday School education for children here 
consists in teaching them to hate everybody who is not a 
Christian, and the Hindu especiall}’’ ; so that from their 
very childhood they may be induced to subsciube their 
pennies to the missions. 

If not for truth’s .sake, for the sake of the mojulity of 
their OAvn children, the Christian inissionaries ought not to 
allow such things to go on. Is it any wonder that such 
children groAV up to be rnthle.ss and cruel men and women ? 

The greater a preacher can paint the tortures of eternal 
hell, the fire that is burning there, the brimstone, the 
higher is his position among the orthodox. 

A servant girl in the employ of a fi-iend of mine had to 
be sent to a lunatic asylum as a i-esult of her attending 
what they call here the re%dvalist preaching. The dose of 
hell fire and brimstone Avas too much for her. 

Look again- at the books published in Madras against 
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t!ic Hiixlii voligion. Tf .i Hindu write.s one such line 
against tlie Clnistian i-eligion, tlio missionaries -JN-il! cry fire 
and vengeance. 

Jfy countrymen, I have been more than a year in this 
country. T nave seen almost evei-y corner of their .society, 
and, after cou)|)aring notes, lot me tell you that neither 
are we “ devils” ns the missionaries tell the world we are, 
nor are they “ angels ” as the}’ cl.’iim to he. The less the 
missionai-ics talk of imniondity, infanticide, and the evils 
of the Hindu marriage .system, the better for them. There 
may ho actual picture.s of some countries before which all 
the imaginary missionary pictures of Hindu society will 
fade away into light. 

Rut my mission in life is not to he a paid reviler. I shall 
he the last man to claim perfection for Hindu society. Ho 
man is more conscious of the defects th.at are therein, 
of the evils that have gi’own up under centurie.s of misfor- 
tunes, If, foreign friends, yon come with genuine 
.sympathy to help and not to de.stroy. God-speed to you. 
Rut if by ahu.ses incessantly hurled against the head of 
a pi-o.str-.ite ince in seji.son and out of scjison you mean only 
the triumphant a.ssertion of the monil superiority of your 
own nation, let me tell you plainly if such a compari.son 
he insti(ut<^l with any .amount of jji.stice, the Hindus will 
he found head .and shoulder above all other nations in the 
world as a morel rece. 
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In India I’eligion was never shackled. Ho Jiian was ever 
challenged in the .selection of his » JshtadeA’ata, ” or Ins 
sect or his preceptor, and religion grew as it grew nowhere 
else. On the other hand, a fixed 2 >oint was necessary from 
which to allow this infinite variation in religion, and 
society was chosen as that point in India. Asa re.siilt 
society became rigid and almost ininovable. For liberty is 
the only condition of growth. 

On the other hand, in the West, the field of valuation 
was society, and the constant point was religion. Confor- 
mity was the watchword, and even now is the watchword, 
of European religion, and each new departtire has had 
to gain the least advantage only b}-^ wading through a 
river of blood. The result is a sidendid social organization 
with a religion that never rose beyond the grossest 
materialistic conceptions. 

To-day the West is awakening to its wants, and the 
“ true self of man, ” the “ .spirits ” is the watchword of the 
advanced school of Western theologians. The .student of 
Sanskrit philosophy knows where the wind is blowing from, 
but it mattei-s not whence the power come.s so long as 
it brings new life. 

In India new circum-stances, at the .same time, are 
persistently demanding a new adjustment of social or- 
ganizations. For the last three-quartere of a century India 
has been bubbling over with reform societies and reformer.^. 
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Rut iilns ! ovciy c»ne of tliein hii.s proved n f.Tiluve. Tliey 
did not know tlio s(H.Tot. They did not leni'n the gi’e-ot 
les'.on (o he le-erncMl. Jn tlieir lifi.ste tliey liave laid 
all the evils in our .'^oeiety at the door of religion, and, like 
Ihe man in the .story, wanting to kill the mo.sqnito 
tliat .sat on a frieiul’s forehead, they have been trying 
to deal .such heavy hlow.s as would have killed man 
and tlie mosquito together. Rutin thisea.se, fortunately, 
they only da.shed themselves against immovable rocks and 
have been crushed out of e.vistence in the .shock of recoil, 
(doiy unto those noble and unselfish .souls who have 
.'•tnigghsl and failed in their mi.sdirected attempts. Tho.se 
galvanic, sbock.s of ivforiuatory zeal were necessary to rouse 
the sleeping leviathan. Rut they were entirely destruc- 
tive, and not constructive, and ns such they were 
mortal ami have, therefoi'e, died. 

I/ct. us ble.ss them and profit iw their expei’ience. They 
did not learn the lesson that all growth is a growth 
from insiile out, that all evolution is only a manifo.st.ation 
of a juveoding involution. They did not know the .seed can 
Old y assimilate the surrounding elements, .ind grow a tree 
in its own natui'c. Until the Hindu race becomes extinct 
and a new ince t.-ike.s ])ossc.s.sion of the land, such a 
thing ran never bo; try East or ^Te.-'t India, can never 
bc'come Etirojie until slio dies. 

And will ,sbe die ? This old mother of all that is noble or 
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moral or spiritual ; the land which the sages trod ; the land 
in which God-like men still live and breathe % I will borrow 
the lantern of the Athenian sage and follow you, 
my brothei’S, through the cities and villages, plains 
and forests, of this broad world ; show me such men in 
other lands, if you can. Truly have they .said, the tree is 
known by its fruits. Go under eveiy mango tree in India, 
pick up bushels of the worm-eaten, unripe, fallen fruits 
from the ground, and wu-ite hundreds of the most learned 
volumes on each one of them, still 3W1 h.ave not desciibed 
a single mango. Pluck a ]u.scious, full-grown, juic}- one 
from the tree, and now you know ail that the mango is. 

Similary, these Man-Gods show what the Hindu religion 
is. They show the character, the powei', and the 
possibilities of that racial tree which counts culture b^’ 
centuries, and has borne the bufl’ets of a thousand yearo of 
. hurricane, and still .stands -with the unimpaired vigour of 
eternal youth. 

Shall India die ? Then from the world all .sjnrituality will 
be extinct ; all moral jjei'fection null be extinct ; all sweet- 
souled sympathy for religion will be extinct ; all 
idealitj’’ will be extinct, and in its place will reign the duality 
of lust and luxuiy as the male and female deitie.s, with 
money as its priest, fraud, force and competition its 
ceremonies, and the human soul itsS sacrifice. Such a thing 
can never be. The power of suffering is infinitely greater 
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than the power of doing ; tlie power of love is of infinitely 
greater potency than the ])Ower of hatred. Those that 
think that the pr&sent revival of Hindui.sm is only a mani- 
festation of patriotic impulse ai-e deluded. 

Fii-st let us study this quaint phenomenon. 

Is it not curious tliat, wliilst under the teri-ific onset 
of modern scientific research, all the old forts of ’Western 
dogmatic religions are crumbling into dust ; whilst the 
sledge-hammer blows of modci-n science ai-e pulveinzing 
the porcelain ma.ss of systems wliose foundation is either 
in faith or in belief or in the majority of vote.s of 
church sjTiods ; whilst Western theology is at its wits’ end 
to accommodate itself to the ever-j’ising tide of aggressive 
modern thought ; whilst in all other sacred books the texts 
have been stretched to their utmost tension, iinder the 
ever-increasing press\jro of modern thought, and the 
majority of them have been broken and stored away 
in lumber rooms ; whilst the vast majority of the thought- 
ful Western humanity have broken asunder all their 
ties with the chui-ch, and are drifting about in a sea 
of unrest, — the religions which have drunk the water of 
life at that fountain-head of light — the Yedas — Hinduism 
and Buddhism alone are reviving ? 

The restless Western atheistor agnostic finds in the Gita or 
in the Dhammapada the onlj' place where his soul can anchor. 

The tables have been tui'ned, and the Hindu, who saw 
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ijhrongli tears of despair liis aocient lionaeste-nd covei’ed 
with incendiary fire ignited by unfriendly bands, now see.s 
when the searcli-light of modern thought has dispersed the 
smoke, that his home is the one that is stancling in all its 
strength, and that all the I’est have either vanished or are 
being built anew after the Hindu plan. He has wiped off 
his teai-s, and lia.s found tli.at the axe that tried to cut down 
to the roots, the “Ui-dhva mulam adhahsakham asvattham 
prahuravyayam ” has proved the merciful knife of the 
surgeon'. 

He has found that he has neither to tortiire text nor 
commit any other foim of intellectual dtslionesty to 
save liis religion. Hay, he may call all that is weak in his 
scriptures, weak because they 'were meant to be so by 
the ancient sages, — to help the w'eak, — under the theroy 
of “ Arundhati darsana ny.aya.” Thanks to the ancient 
sages who have discovered such an all-pervading, ever- 
exp.anding system of religion that can accommodate all 
that has been di.scovered in the realm of matter, and 
all that i.s to be knowm. He has begun to appreciate them 
anew, and discover anew that those discoverie.s which have 
proved so disastrous to evexy limited little sclieme of 
religion are hut rediscovei-ies, in the plnxxe of intellect and 
sense-conscionsne.ss, of truths which his nuce.stors had 
discovex-ed ages ago in the higher plane of intuition and 
super- conBcioxi.sne.ss. 
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He hus not, therefore, liatl to give np anything, nor go 
nbout seeking for anything anywhere, but it will be enougli 
for him if he can utilize only a little from the infinite store 
he has inherited, and apply it to his needs. And th.at he 
has begun to do, and will do moi’e and more. Is this not 
the real cause of this revival ? 

Young men of Bengal to ymu I especially appeal. 

Brethren : We know to our shame that mo.st of tlie 
re.al evils for which the foreign I'aces .abuse the Hindu 
nation are only owing to us. We h.ave been the cause of 
bringing man}' undeserved calumnies on the head of the 
other I'aces in India. But gloiy unto God, we have been 
fully awakened to it, and with His blessings, we will not 
only cleanse ourselves but help the w'hole of India to 
attain the ideals preached in the religion eternal. 

Let us wipe off first that mark which nature alw.ays puts 
on the forehead of a slave — the stain of jealou.sy. Be jealous 
of none. Be re,ady to lend a hand to every worker of good. 

Send a good thought for every being in the three worlds. 

Let us take our stand on the one central truth in 
■our religion — the common heritage of the Hindus, the 
Buddhists and the Jains alike — ^the spirit of man, the Atman 
of man, the immortiil, bii-thless, all-pervading, eternal soul 
of man, whose glories the Yed.as c,annot themselves express; 
before whose ma.je.sty the universe with its galaxy upon 
galaxy of suns and stars and nebuhe is as a drop. Eveiy 
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iuan or woman, n<ay from the highest Hevas to tlie worm 
that crawls under jour feet is such a spirit evohited or 
involuted. The difterence is Jiot in kind, but in degree. 

This infinite power of the spirit brought to baai’ upon 
matter evolves material development, made to act upon 
thought evolves intellectuality, and made to act upon 
itself makes of man a god. 

First, let us be gods and then help others to be gods. “Be 
and make.” Let this be our motto. Say not man is a sinner. 
Tell him that he is a god. Even if there were adevil, it would 
be our duty to remember God always and not the devil. 

If the room is dark, the constant feeling and complaining 
of the darkness will not take it off. But bring in the 
light. Let us know that all that is negative, all that is 
destructive, all that is mere criticism, is bound to pa.ss 
away ; it is the positive, the affii-mative, the constructive 
that is immortal, that will remain foi' ever. Let ti.s faiy 
“ we are ” and “ God is," and “ We are God,” “ Sivoliam,” 
Sivoliam,” and march on. Not mutter hut .spiiit. All 
that has name and form is .subject to all that has none. 
This is the eternal truth the Srutis preach. Bring in the 
light, the darkness will vanisli of it.self. Let the lion of 
Yedanta roar, the foxes will fly to their holes. Tlirow the 
ideas broadcast, and let the result take care of itself. Let 
us put the chemicals together’, the ciyshallizatiou will take 
its own course. Bring forth the power of the spirit and 
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pour it over the length and breadth of India, and all that 
• is necessary will come hj’ itself. 

Manifest the divinity within } on, and everything Avill 
be harmoniously arranged around it. Remember the 
illustration of “ Indi-a ” .and “ Viroch.an.a ” in the Vedas ; 
both were taught their divinit}', but the A sura Virochana 
took his body for his God. Indi-a, being a Deva, under- 
stood that the “ Atman” was meant. You are the children 
of Indra. You are the descendants of the Dev.as. Matter 
can never be your God ; body can never be your God. 

India will be raised — not with the power of the flesh, 
but with the power of the spirit ; not with the flag of 
destruction but with the flag of pe.ace and love, the g.arb of 
the San\’asin ; not by the power of we.alth, but by the 
power of the begging bowl. S-aj’ not that you .ai-e we.ak. 
The spirit is omnipotent. Look .at that h.andful of 3 'oung 
men called into existence b}' the divine touch of Rama 
Krishna’s feet. They have preached the message from 
■ Assam to Sindh, from the Himalay.as to C.ape Comorin. 
They h.ave crossed the Himalajaas at a height of twenty 
thous<and feet over snow and ice on foot, and penetrcited 
into the mysteries of Thibet. They have begged their 
bre.ad, covered themselves with rags ; they have been 
persecuted, followed by the police, kept in prison, .and at 
last set free when the Government was comunced of their 


innocence. 
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TJie}^ are now twenty. Make them two thou.s.nnd to- 
morrow young men of Bengal. Your country requires it. 
The world requires it. Call up the divinity within j-on, 
which will enable you to bear hunger and thirst, he<at and 
cold. Sitting in luxurious homes surrounded with all the 
comforts of life, and doling out a^ little amateur religion 
may be good for other lands, but India has a truer instijict. 
Slie intuitivel}' detects the mask. You must give up. Be 
great. Ho great work can be done without sacrifice. The 
Pursha Himself sacrificed Himself to cre.ate this world. 
Lay clown your comforts, your pleasures, your names, 
fame or position, nay even your lives, and make tlie bridge 
of human chains over which millions will cross this ocean 
-of life. Bring all the forces of good together. Do not 
■cave under what banner you march. Do not care what he 
your colour — green, blue, or red, but mi.v all the colours up 
and produce that intense glow of white the colour of love. 
Dni's is to work. The lesults will bike care of themselves. 
If any social institution .stands in the w.ay of your becom-* 
ing God, it will give way before the power of spirit. I do 
not see into the future ; nor do 1 care to see. But one 
wision I see clear as life before me, that the ancient mother 
has awakened once more, and is .sitting on her throne, 
rejuvenated, more glorious than ever. Proclaim her to all 
the Avorld with the Amice of peace and benediction. 
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(^COOllDING to the plulo.<<ophy there nre in 

nature three kind.s of foi-ces, called in Sanskrit — 
Sattva, Jiajas, and Tcvnias. These as inanife.sted in 
the ph}'sical world are what we may call attraction^ 
repulsion, and the control of the two. Sattva is Avhab 
exercises the control, liajas is the repulsion, while Tamcts 
is the attraction. Tamas is typified as darkne.ss or in- 
activity'; liaja^ is activity, whei-e each particle is trying to 
fly off from the attmcting centre; and Sativa is the equili- 
brium of the two, giving, a due balancing of both. 

■ Now in every man there ai‘e these three forces ; in each of 
us ■ we find that sometimes the Tamas prevails ; we 
become lazy ; we cannot move ; we are inactive, Aveighed 
down hy certain idefis or by mere dnlness. At other times 
activity prevails ; we try as it were to fly off the centre ; 
then again, at other times that calm balancing of both 
these temperaments, so to .say,— the Sattva' — prev'ails. 
Again in different men a different one of these foi'ces is 
generally predominant. The characteristic of one man is 


* The Notes of a Class Lesson held in New York on the 13th of 
December 1895. 
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karma-yoga; 


inactivity, dnlness and laziness ; the cliai-acteristic of 
another man is activity, power, manifestation of energy ; 
and in a third man we may find the sweetness, the calmness” 
and the gentleness which are due to the balancing of both 
action and inaction. So in all creation — in animals, in 
plants, and in men — we find the more or less typical mani- 
festation of all these different forces. 

Karma-Yoga has specially' to daal with these three ele- 
ments or tendencies of n.atiire. By' teacliing us what they 
are and how we are to employ' them, it helps us to do our 
work in life the better. Human society' is a well-ordered 
organization, in which there are different grades and' 
states. We all know what is meant by' momlity ; we all 
know what is meant by duty' ; but at the .same time rve 
find that in different countries the .significance of momlity 
varies gre.atly. What is reg.arded as moial in one country', 
in another may' be perfectly' immoial. For instance, .in 
one country cousins Inay many, in another it is thought to 
be very immoral to do so ; in one country' people may 
marry only once ; in another many tim&s ; and so forth. 
So in all other departments of morality we find that the 
standard varies greatly : yet we have the idea that there 
must be .a univers.al standard of momlity. 

So it is with duty. The idea of duty vanes much among 
different nations; in one country', if a man does 7io( do cer- 
tain thing.s, people will .say he has acted wrongly, and if he 
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does those very things in another country, people will still 
say that he did not act rightly, and yet we know that 
there must be some nnivei-sal idea of duty. In the 
same way, one class of society thinks that certain 
things are among its duty, and another class thinks quite 
the opposite, and would be horrified if it had to do those 
things. 

Two ways are left open to us, either the wa)" of the ig- 
norant, who think that there is only one road to truth, and 
that all the others are wrong ; or the w.ay of the wise, who 
admit that accoi-ding to the mental constitution, or 
the difibrent planes of cultixred existence in which men are 
duty and morality may vary. So the important thing to 
know is that there are gradations of duty and of morality, 
that what is the duty of one state of life, in one state 
of circumstances, will not and oinnot be that of another. ■. 
^ The following example will serve to illustrate this All 
j great teachera have taught “ Resist not evil,” have taught 
that the non-resisting of evil is the highest moral ideal. 
We all know that if, in the present state of the 
Avorld, people try to carry out this doctrine, the whole 
social fabric would fall to pieces, society would be des- 
troyed, the violent and the wicked would take possession 
of our property, and possibly take our lives also. Even 
one dfty of such non-resistance would lead to the utter dis- 
sqlntion of society. Yet, intuitively, in our heart of heart? 
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we feel the truth of the teaching, “ Resist not evil. ” Tlii.s 
seems to n.s to be tlie highest ideal to aim at; yet to teach 
this doctrine only, Avould be equivalent to condemning a 
vast proportion of mankind. Not only .so, it would lio 
making men feel that the^' wei’e always doing wi'ong, and 
cause scruples of conscience in relation to all their actions; 
it would Aveaken them, as that kind of constjuit self- 
disapproval .and self-condemnation Avoiild breed more 
Aveakness than any other defect. To the man avIio has 
begun to hate himself, the gate to degeneration has already 
become Avide open ; and this i.s true Avitb Avhole nations 
as well. 

Our first duty is, then, not to bate oui-selve.s ; becau.se 
to advance, Ave must liaA^e faith in ourseh’es fii-st, and then 
in God. He Avho h.is no faith in himself can neA*er Inu’e 
faith in God. Therefore the only alternatiA-e that remain-s 
to us is to i-ecognize that duty, morality, and all these / 
things vary under Vliflerent cii’cumstances ; not that the 
man avIio re.sists evil is doing Avlmt is ahvays and in itself 
Avrong, but that in the different circumstances in Avhich he 
is placed it may become his duty to do so. 

Some of you huA^e read, perhaiJs, the Bhagavad-GiUt, 
many of you in "Western countries, may have felt /asto- 
nished at the fiwst chapter AA'herein our Sri KrishnfK c-jHk 
A rjuna a hypocrite and a coAA-jird, on account of his 
to fight, or oiler resistance, because hus advei-saries AATy^re^ 
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his friends and relatives, — his refusal on the plea that non- 
resistance was the highest ideal of love. There is a great 
■ lesson for us all to learn, that in all things the two extremes 
are alike ; the extreme positive and the extreme negative 
are always similar : when the vibrations of light are too 
slow we do not see them, nor do we see them when they 
are too rapid ; so also with sound ; when very low in pitch 
we do not hear it, when very high we do not hear it either. 
Of like nature is the difference between resistance and non- 
resistance. One man does not resist because he is weak, 
lazy, and cannot ; not because he will not ; the other man 
knows that he can strike an irresistible blow if he likes, yet 
not only does not strike, but blesses his enemies. The one 
who, from weakness, resists not evil commits a sin, and 
' 'cannot derive aig^ benefit from his non-resistance ; the 
other would equa jy sui-ely commit a sin by offering resis- 
tance. Buddha^ gave up his throne .and renounced his 
position ; that vas true renunciation ; but thei-e cannot be 
.any question of renunciation in the case of a begg.n.r who 
has nothing to renounce. We must .alw.ays be careful 
.about what we really mean %vhen we speak of this non- 
resistance and ideal love. We must first take care to 
understand whether we have the power. of resistance or 
riot. Then, having the power, if we renounce , it and do 
not resist, we are doing a grand act of love ; but if we 
cannot lesist, yet, a.t the same time, try to make it appear 

7 
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and ourselves believe that we are actuated by motives of 
the highest love, we ai-e doing the exact opposite of what 
is morally good, Arjuna became a coward at the sight' ol‘ 
the mighty ari-ay against him ; his “ love ” made him 
foi’get his duty towards his country and king. That is 
why Sri Krishna told him that he was a hypocrite: “ Thou 
talkest like a wise man, but thy actions betray thee to be 
a coward ; therefore stand up and fight. ” 

. Such is the centi-al idea of the Karma-Yoga. The 
JCarma-Togin is the man who understands that the highest 
ideal is non-resistance, which is, indeed, the highest ideal 
and the most beautiful manifestation of power in actual 
po.ssession, and he understands also V^bat wliat is called the 
resisting of evil is but a step on the \^y towards the mani- 
festation of the highest power whickgis non-resistance. 
Before reaching fittingly this highest iop d man’s duty i.s 
to resist evil : let him work, let him figJvnn let him stiike 
straight from the shoulder.” Only whVi.n lie has gained 
the power to resist will non-resistance be a Vvirtue. 

.1 once met a man in my country whom \ I had known 
before as a very stupid, dull person who knew nothing and 
had not the desire to know anything, and waV Imng the 
life of a brute. He asked me what he sh^ld do to 
know God, how he wag to get free. “ Can you tell a lie ?” 

I asked him. “ Ko, ” he replied. “ Tlien you must leam to 
do so. It is better to tell a lie than to be a brute, or a log 
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of wood ; you are inactive ; yon are not cei'tainly of the 
highest state, which is be3'ond all actions, calm and s<:rene; 

' you are too dull even to do something wicked. ” Tliat was 
an extreme case, of coui-se, and I was in joke with him ; 
but what I meant was, that a man must be active, in order 
to pass through activity to perfect calmness. Inactivity 
should be avoided by all means. Activity always means 
resistance. Besist all evils, mental and physical, and when 
you have succeeded in resisting, then will the calmness of 
non-resistance come. It is very easy to say “ Hate not 
anybody, resist not any evil, ” but we all know what that 
invariably means. When the eyes of Society are turned 
towards us, we make a show of non-resistance, but in our 
hearts it is canker all the time. We feel the utter want of 
the calm of non-resistance ; we feel that it would be better 
for us to resist. If you desire wealth and know that the 
whole world will tell you th.at he who aims at wealth is a 
very Avicked man, you, natuiullj’^, do not dare to plunge 
into the struggle for wealth ; yet, at the same time, the 
mind is running day and night after money. This is 
hypocrisy, and will sei-ve no purpose. Plunge into the 
world, and then, after a time, when you have enjo.yed and 
found hollow all that is in it, will renunciation come, then 
will calmness come. So fulfil your desire for power and 
everything else, and after jmu have fulfilled the de.sire, 
will come the time when you will know that these are all 
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very little things; but until you have fulfilled this desivo, 
until you have passed through that activity, it is inipossilAc 
for you to come to that state of calmness and serenity vliicli 
is characterised bj’’ sincere I’enunciation and honest non- 
resistance. These ideas of serenit}’ and the calmne.'ss of 
self -surrender have been pre.ached for thousands of yeais ; 
eveiybody born has heard .of them from his childhood, and 
yet we see very few in the world that have really reached 
that stage of mox-al jxerfection. I do not know if I have 
seen twenty persons in my life who were really calm and 
non-resisting, .and I have travelled over half the world. 

Every man should take up his own ide.al and endeavour' 
to accomplish it ; th.at is a surer way of progress than 
talcing uj) other men's ideals, which he can never hope to 
accomplish. For instance, we take a baby and at once' 
give him the task of w.alking twent}’ miles ; either the 
baby dies, or.one in a thousand will, if at all, ci-awl over 
the twenty miles to re,ach the end exhausted and half 
dead. That is, curiously enough, what wo generally try 
to do Avith the world. All the men and Avomen in any 
society rtre not of the .sjime capacity. Each must have 
his or her own different ide.al.s, and Ave have no right to 
sneer .at any ideal. Let every one do the best he can to 
re.alise his oaata ide.al ; I should not be judged by youi-s, nor 
you by mine. The apple tree .should not be judged by the 
standard of. the oak, nor the oak by that of the apple. 
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To judge the apple tree you must take the apple stsindardi 
and for the oak there is its own standard, and so with all 
of us. 

Unity in variet}" is the plan of creation. However men 
and women may vary individually, there is unit}’’ in the 
background. The different individual characters and 
classes of men and women are natural variations in the law 
of creation. Hence we ought not to judge them by the 
same standard, or put the same ideal before them. Such 
a course creates only an unnatural struggle far other than 
profitable, and the result is that man begins to hate himself 
and is hindered from becoming truly religious and good. - 

In the Hindu system of momlity we find that this fact 
has been recognized from very ancient times •, and in theiv 
scriptures and books on ethics different rules are laid down 
for the different classes of men, as also for the house- 
holder, the Sanyasin (the man who has- renounced the 
world) .and the student. The life of every individual in 
Karma, according to the Hindu scriptures, is divided into; 
several p.arts. The Hindu begins life .as a student ; then 
he marries and becomes a hovrseholder ; therr after becoih- 
ing old he retires, find lastly he gives up the world and- 
becomes a Sanyasin, To e.ach of these stages of life certain- 
duties are allotted, Hb one of these stages of life is 
superior to the other : the life of the married man is quite- 
as gre.at as that of the m.an who but has- 
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devoted himself to some woi-thy work. The king on his 
throne is as great and glorious as the scavenger in the 
street. Take him off his throne, make him do the work of 
the scavenger and see how he fares, Tfike nj) the 
scavenger and see how he will rule. It is useless to sny 
that the man Avho lives out of the world is a greater nnw 
than he who lives in the world ; it is much more diflicult 
to live in the Avorld and worship God, tlian to give up the 
world and live a free and eas.v life of i-est and retirement. 
The viirious stages of life have become shortened in India 
to two, — that of the householder and then of the pi'eacher. 
The householder marries and carries on his duties as a 
citizen, and the duties of the other are to preach and to 
worship God. Now you will see wliose life is tJie more 
difficult one. As I read on to yon a few heautifuJ'^ 

passages from the Mah6,~KirvQ,nu-Tantra, which treats of 
this subject, you will see that it is a verj' difficult task for 
a man to be a householder, and perform all his duties 
perfectly'. 

“ The householder should be devoted to God ; the know- 
ledge of God should l)e his goal of life. Yet he must work 
constantly, perform all liis duties ; whatever he does lie 
must give it up to God.” 

It is the most difficult thing to do in this woild, to work 
and not c.are for the result, to help a man and never think 
that he ought to be gi-ateful to you, to do some good woi k 
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and at the same time never look to see -whether it 
brings you name or fame, or brings nothing at all- Even 
the most arrant cowai-cl becomes a bmve man when tl\e 
world begins to pmise him. A fool can do heroic 
deeds when the approbation of society is on him ; but for a 
man to do constantly good works without courting or caring 
for the approbation of his fellow-men is, indeed, the highest 
sacrifice any man can perform. The great duty of the 
hoxiseholder is to earn a living; but he must take care that 
he does not get it by telling lies, or by cheating, or by 
robbing others ; and he must remember that his life is for 
the service of God, his life is for the service of the 
poor and the needy, 

“ Knowing that mother and father are the visible re- 
pre.sentatives of God, the householder always, and by all 
means, must please them. If the mother is pleased, and 
the f.ather, God is pleased with that man. That child 
is really .a good child who never speaks harsh -words to his 
parents. 

“ Before pai-ents one must not utter jokes, must not 
show restlessness, must not show anger or temper. Before 
mother or father, a child must bow down low, and he must 
stand up in their presence, and must not take a seat until 
thej' order him to sit. 

“ If the householder enjoys food and drink and clothes 
w’ithout first seeing that his mother and his father, his 
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children, his wife, and the poor, are .supplied, lie is 
committing a sin. The mother and the father are t\io 
causes of this body, so a man must undergo a thousand' 
troubles in oi-der to do good to them. 

“ Even so is his duty to his wife ; no man should scold 
his wife, and he must- .alw.ays maintain her ns if .she 
were his own mother. And even when he is in the 
greatest difficulttes and troubles, he mu.st not show 
anger to his wife. 

“ He who thinks of another woman besides his wife — if 
he touches her mentally with tlie least pai-t of his mind — 
that man goes to dark liell. Even in private no man 
ought to touch another woman, or her clothes ; even when 
she is not there the clothes owned by any woman other 
than his wife .should not be touched. 

“ Before Avomen he mast not talk improjier language, 
and never bivag of his powei-s. He must not .s.ay ‘ I have 
dbne this, and I have done that.' 

“ The hoaseholder mu.st .always please his wife Avith 
Avealth, clothes, love, faith, -and Avords like nectar, ami 
never do anything to disturb her. That man Avho has suc- 
ceeded in getting the love of a chaste wife has succeeded in 
his religion -and has all the A'irtues.” 

The following .are duties toAA-.ards children : — 

“ A son should be Avell taken care of until he is four 
ye.ars of age ; after that he should be educated. Wlien he 
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is 20 years of age the father must not think of hiin as a 
little boy ; he then is his own equal, being a honsehoWer 
himself. Exactly in the .same manner the daughtei' should 
be brought up, and with the greatest care .should be 
educated. And when she marries, . the father ought 
to give her jewels and wealth. 

“ Then the dut}' of the man is towards his brothers and 
sisters, and towards the childi’en of his brothers and 
sisters, if they are poor, and towards his- other relatives,' 
his friends and his servants. Then his duties are towards 
the people of the .same village, and the poor, and anj' one' 
that comes to him for help. Having sufficient means, if; 
the householder does not take care to give gifts to his 
relatives and to the poor, know him to be only a brute ; lie 
is not a human being. ■ , ' 

“ Exces.5ive care in food, in clothes, a.nd in self-love, and 
taking excessive care in beautifying the body and parting 
the hair should be avoided. The householder must be pure' 
in heart and clejin in body, always active and always .ready 
for work. , - . 

“ To his enemies the householder must be a hero. Them 
he must i-esist. That is the' duty of the householder.” 
He must not sit down in a corner and weep, and talk 
nonsense about non-resistance. If he does not show him- 
self a hero to his, enemies he has not done his dut}^ and 
to his friends and relatives he must be as gentle as a lamb. 
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It is the duty of the householder not to pa}- reverence 
to the wicked ; because, if he reverences the wicked people 
of the world, he patronises wickedness ; and it will be 
a great mistake if he disi-egards those who are worthy of 
respect, the good people. He must not be gushing in his 
friendships; he must not go out making friends everywhere; 
he must watch the actions of the men he wants to make 
friends with, and their dealings with other men, reason 
upon them, and then make friends. 

“ These three things he must not talk of. He must not 
talk in public of his own fame; he must not preach his own 
name or his own powei-s ; he must not talk of his wealth, 
or of anything that has been mentioned to him privately. 

“ If he has committed some mistake, and if he has 
engaged himself in a work which is sure to fail, ivhetl^n- 
big or .small, he must not talk of these thing.s, or make 
them public.” What is the use of talking of one s mis- 
takes to the world ? They cannot be undone. For what 
he has done he mu.st suffer; he as a householder must tiT 
and do better. The world .sympathises only with the 
sti’ong and the powerful. 

“ A man must not s.ay he is poor, or that he is wealthy 
— he must not bing of his w-ealth. Let him keep his ovn 
counsel ; this is his religious duty.” This is not mere 
worldly wisdom ; if a man does not do so, he may be held 
to be immoral. 
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The hoxiseholder is the basis, the prop, of the whole 
society ; he is the principal earner. Everybody — the poor, 
the weak, the children and the women who do not 
work — all live upon the householder ; so there must be 
certain duties that he has to perform, and these duties 
must make him feel strong to perform them, and not 
make him think that he is doing things beneath his ideal. 
Therefore, if he has done something weak, or has com- 
mitted some mistake, he must not say so in public ; 
and if he is engaged in some enterprise and knows he is 
sure to fail in it, he must not speak of it. Such self- 
exposure is not only uncalled for, but also unnerves the 
man and makes him unfit for the performance of his 
legitimate duties in life. At the same time, he must 
struggle hard to acqxiire the.se things — firstl}' knowledge, 
and secondly wealth. It is his duty, and if he does not 
do his duty he is nobody. A householder who does not 
struggle to get Avealth is immoral. If he is lazy, and 
content to lead a lazy life, he is immoral, because upon 
him depend hundreds. If he gets riches hundi'f ' 
othei-s will be therebj' supported. 

If there Avere not in this city hundreds avIJo 
.striven to become rich, and aa’Iio had acquired AVf^^P- 
AA'here AA'ould all this ciA'ilLsation, and these almslu 
and great houses be ? 

Going after wealth in such a cose is not bad, bee 
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thfit wealth is for distribution. Tlie liouseholdef is tlie 
centre of life and society. It' is a ' worship for him to 
acquire and spend wealth nobly, for the householder wlio 
struggles to get rich h}'^ goodj means and for gooA purposes 
is doing practically the same thing for the attaihnient of 
salvation as the anchorite does in his cell when he is piajing, 
for in them we see only the difierent aspects of the same 
virtue of self-surrender and self-sacrifice prompted b}' the 
feeling of devotion to God and to all that is His. 

“ He must struggle to accjuire a good name by all 
meaus ; and he must give up these things — he must not 
gamble ; he must not. move in the companionship of the 
wicked ; he must not tell lies, and must not he the cause 
of trouble to others.” 

Often people enter into things they have rmt the moans 
to accomplish, and the result is that tliey cheat others 
to .attain their own ends. Then there is in all things the 
time factor to he taken into consideration ; what at one 
time might be a failure, would perhaps, at anotlujiv time, he 
and cW great, success. - " ' 

strong ase householder must speak truth, and speak gently, 
» Ay-words which people like, Avhich will do good to 
—he ns ; neither must he hr.ag of his own doings, nor talk 
counse'e business of other men. 

worldirhe householder by constructing reservoii-s for holdmg 
to he k, by planting trees on the roadsides, by establishing 
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almshouse.^ for men and animals, by making roads and 
building bridges, goes towards the same goal as the great- 
est Yogin. ” 

This is one part of the doctrine of Jutrma- Yoga — activity, 
the duty of the householder. There is a line later on, 
where it says that “ if the householder dies in battle, 
fighting for his cormtry or his religion, he comes to the 
same goal as the Yogin by meditation, ” showing thereby 
that wh.at is duty for one is not duty for another ; at the 
siinie time, it does not say that this duty is lowering and 
the other elevating ; each duty has its own place and fitness, 
and, according to the circumstances in which we are jiJaced, 
so must we perform our duties. 

One idea comes out of all this, the condemnation of alj 
* we.akne.ss. This is a pai-ticular idea in all our teachings 
which I like, either in philosophj’-, or in religion, or in 
work. If you read the Vedas j'ou will find this word 
always repeated — “ fearlessness ” — fear nothing. Fear is 
a sign of weakness. A man must go about his duties 
without taking notice of the sueei-s and the ridicule of the 
world. If a man gives up and goes out of the world to 
worship God, he must not think that those who live in the 
world and work for the good of the world are not worship- 
jiing God ; neither must those who live in the world, for 
wife and children, think that those who give up the world, 
are low vagabonds. Each is great in his own place. 
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This thought I will illustrate by a story. 

A certain king used to inquire of all the Sanpa^ins that 
came to his country, which is the greater man — he who 
gives up the .world and becomes a Sanyashi, or he who 
lives in the world and performs his duties as a house- 
holder. Many Avise men tried to solve this problem. Some 
asserted that the Sanyasin was the greater, upon which 
the king demanded that they should prove their assertion. 
When they could not, he ordered them to many and 
become householders. Then others c,ame and said “ The 
householder avIio performs his. duties is the greater man. ” 
Of them, too, the king demanded proofs. When they 
could not give them he made them also settle down as 
householders. At last there came a young Sanyasin and 
■the king put the same que.stion to him. He answered 
Each, 0 king, is equally great in his place. ” “ Pi'ove 

this to me, ” said the king. “ I Avill prove it to you, "said 
the Sanyasin, “ But you must first come and live ns I do 
for a feAV days, that I may be able to prove to you Avhat T 
'say. ” The king consented .and followed the Sanyasin out 
of his own territory and passed through many territoiies, 
until they came to another kingdom. In the c.apital of 
that kingdom a gi’eat ceremony was going on. iJio king 
and the Sanydsin he-ard the sound of drums and music, and 
■^,o]ners and the people Avere .a.ssembled in the streets in gala 
to be’®®J ^ gre.at proclamation aa-jis being made. The king 
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and the Sanyasin stood there to see Avhat Avas going on, 
Tlie ciier Avas saying that the princess, the daughter of the 
king of that country, Avas going to choose a husband from 
.among those assembled before her. 

It Avas an old custom in India for piincesses to choose 
husbands in this AA^ay, and apparently each one of them had 
ceitain ideas of the sort of man she Av.anted for a husband • 
some Avould have the handsomest man ; others Avould 
have only the most learned ; others Avovild have the richest; 
and so on. The princess, in the most splendid airay, 
Avas c.arried on a throne, and the announcement Avas made* 
by criers that the princess so-and-so Avas about to 
choose a husband. Then all the princes of the neighbour- 
hood put on their bravest attire and presented themselves 
before her, Sometimes they, too, had their oAvn criers 
to enumemte their advantages, and the reasons AA^hy 
they hoped the princess Avould choose them. The princeSg 
AA’as taken round and looked at them and heard Avhat they 
had to offer, and if she Avas not pleased she asked her 
bearers to move on, and no more notice AA'as taken of 
the rejected suitoi’s. If, hoAvever, the princess Avas pleased 
with any one of them, she threAv a garland upon him 
and he became her husband. 

The princess of the country to Avhich our king and the 
Sanyasin had come was having one of these interesting ce- 
remonies. She Avas the most beautiful princess of the world. 
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and the hushand of the priiiceas ivoidd he ruler of the 
kingdoni after hei' fnthei’s death. The idea of this princess 
was to marry tJie handsomest man, but slie could ifoT 
find the right one to please her. Sevei'al times tlicse 
meetings had talcen jdace, and 3'et the jirincess Imd not 
selected anj"^ one. Tl)is meeting was tlie' most splendid of 
all ; more people than ever liad come to it, and it was 
a most gorgeons scene. The })rincess came in on a throne 
and the bearers earned her from place to place. She does 
not seem to care for anj' one even on tills occasion^ 
and eveiyone lias almost become disappointed that this 
meeting too is to be broken vp without any one being cliosen 
as the husband of the prinee&s. Just then comes a j'oung 
man, a Sanyasin as handsome as if tlie sun Iiad conic down 
to the earth, and he stands in one corner of tlie assembly* 
seeing what is going on. Tlie throne with the princess 
comes near him, and as soon as she sees the bcaiitifiij 
Sanyasin, she stops and throws the garland over him. The 
3'oung Sanyasin seizes the gaiOand and throw.< it oh. 
exclaiming “ What nonsense do you mean by that ? I am a 
Sanyasin, what is marriage to me”? The king of that 
country thinks that perliaps tin's man is poor, so docs not 
rre to many the princess, so lie says to liim “ with 1113' 
daughter goes half m}” kingdom now, and the whole king, 
dom after my death,” and puts the garland again on 
the Sanyasin. The young man throws it off once more 
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saying “ MTiat nonsense is this ? I do not Avant to marry, ” 
and walks quickly aivay fi-om the assembly. 

Kow the princess fell so much in love Avith this young 
man that she said “ I must marry this man or I shall die;'» 
and she went after him to bring him back. Then our 
other Sanyasin, Avho had brought our king there because 
of the controversy, said to the king — “ King, let us follow 
this pair so they Avalked after them, but at a good dis- 
tivnce behind. The young Sanyasin who had refused to 
marry the princess, Avalked out into the country for seve- 
i-al miles, when he came to a forest, and struck into it^ 
and the princess followed him, and the other two followed 
them. Now this young Sanyasin Avas well acquainted 
Avith that forest, and kneAv all the intricate passages in it, 
and suddenly he jumped into one of these and disappeared 
and the princess could not discover him. After trying for 
a long time to find him, she sat down under a tree and 
began to Aveep, for she did not know the Avay to get out of 
the forest again. Then our king and the other Sanyasin 
came up to her and said, ** Do not Aveep, Ave Avill shoAv you 
the Avay out of this forest, but it is too dark for us to 
find it noAV. Here is a big tree ; let us rest under it, and 
in the morning Ave will go eaidy and shoAv you the road to 
get out. Noav a little bii-d and his wife and three little 
baby-birds lived on that tree in a nest. This little bird 
looked down and saAv the tliree people under the tree, and 

8 
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said to his -wife, My dear, what shall be done ; liere arc 
some guests in the house, and it is winter, and we have 
BO fire ?” So he flew away and got a bit of 1)urning firewood 
iin his beak and dropped it before the guests and they 
•added fuel to it and made a blazing fire. But tlie little 
hird was not satisfied ; he said again to his wife “ i\Iy dear, 
what shall we do, there is nothing to give these people 
to eat, and they are hungry and vre are householders ; it is 
our dut}' to feed anyone avIio comes to the house. I must 
do what I can, I will give them my body,” So he plunged 
down into the midst of the fire and perished. The guests 
■saw him falling and tried to save him, but he was too cjuick 
for them, and dashed into the fire and was killed. The 
little bird’s wife saw what her liusband did, and .she said 
“Here are three persons and only one little bird for them 
to eat ; it is not enough ; it is my duty a.s a wife not to let 
my husband’s efibrt be in vain ; let them have my body 
also” and she jAunged down into tlie fire and was burned to 
death. Then the three b,aby- birds, when they .saw what 
was done, and that there was still not enough food for the 
three guests, .“^aid “Our parents have done what they 
could and still it is not enough ; it is our duty to carry on 
the work of our parents ; let our bodies go too,” and they 
all dashed down into the fire. The three people could not 
eat these birds, and they were amazed at what they .s.aw. 
Somehow or other they passed the night without food. 
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and ill the morning the king and the Sanyasin showed the 
princess the way, and she went back to her father. Then 
the Sanyasin said to the king “ King, you have seen 
that each is great in his own place. If you want to live in 
the world, live like those birds, ready at any moment to 
sacrifice yourself for others. If you want to renounce the 
world be like that young man, to whom the most beautiful 
woman and a kingdom were as nothing. If you want to 
be a householder, hold your life a sacrifice for the welfare 
of others ; and if you choose the life of renunciation, do not 
even look at beauty and money and power. Each is great 
in his own place, but the duty of the one is not the duty of 
the other. ’’ 

After the battle of Kurukshetra, the five Pandava bro- 
thers pei’formed a great sacrifice and made vei’y large 
gifts to the poor. All the people expressed amazement at 
the gi’eatness and richness of the sacrifice, and said that 
such a sacrifice the world had never seen before. But, 
after the ceremony, there came a little mungoose ; half his 
body was golden and the other half was brown, and he 
began to roll on the floor of the sacrificial hall. Then he 
said to those round “ You are all liars ; this is no sacrifice.” 
“ What ! ” they exclaimed “ you say this is no sacrifice ; do 
you not know how money and jewels were poured out 
upon the poor and every one became rich and happy ? 
This was the most wonderful sacrifice any man ever 
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performed.” But the mungoose said thus .-—There was once 
a little village, and in it there dwelt a poor Bi-ahniin, with 
his wife, his son and his son’s wife. They \Yere very poor 
and lived on alms gained by preaching and teaching, for 
which men occasionally made small gifts to them. Tliere 
came in that land a three 3'e.ars’ famine, and the poor 
Bi-ahmin suffered more than ever. At last for five day.s 
the family starved, but on the sixth day the father brought 
home a little barley flour wliich he had been fortunate 
enough to find, and he divided it into four pai-ts, one for 
each of them. The}' prejm-ed it for their meal and just 
as they were about to eat it, a knock came at the door. The 
father opened it and there stood a guest. I^ow in India 
a guest is sacred, he is as God for the time being and must 
be treated as such. So the poor Bmhinin said ” Come in, ■ 
Sir ; you ai-e welcome." He set before the guest his own 
portion of food, and the latter quickly ate ft up, and then 
said “ Oh, sir, you have’ killed me ; I have been starnng 
for ten days and this little bit has but increased my hun- 
ger”. Then the wife said to her husband “ Give him my 
share,” but the hu-sband said “ Hot so.” The wife, how- 
ever, insisted, saying “Here is a poor man and it is mu- 
duty as householders to .see that he is fed and it is my duty 
as a wife to give liim my portion, seeing that you have 
no more to offer him.” .Then she gave her share to the 
guest and he ate it up and said he was .still burning with 
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hunger. So the son said “ Take my portion also, it is the 
duty of a son to help his father to fulfil his obligations. 
The guest ate that, but remained still unsatisfied, so the. 
son’s wife gave him her portion also. That was sufficient 
and the guest departed, blessing them. That night those 
four people died of starvation. A few granules of that fioui’' 
had fallen on the ground, and when I rolled on them half 
of my body became golden, as you see it. Since then 
I have been all over the world, hoping to find another 
sacrifice like that, but never have I found one ; nowhere 
else has the other half of my body been turned into gold. 
That is why I s<ay this is no sacrifice, 

This idea of chaiity is going out of India ; grand men 
are becoming less and less. When I was first learning 
Engl,. I read an English story book, where the first stoiy 
was about a dutiful boy who had gone out to work and 
had given some of his money to his old mother, and this - 
was praised in three or four pages. What was that ? No 
Hindu boy could ever underatand that stoiy. Now I 
understand it when I hear the Western ide.a — every man 
for himself. And some men take everything, and fathex’S 
and mothex’s, and xvives .and childx-en go to the wall. That 
should never and noxvhere be the ideal of the householder. 

Noxv yon see wh.at Karma-Yoga means ; even at the 
point of death to help anyone, without asking questions. 
Be cheated millions of times and 'never ask a question, and 
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never think of what you are doing, l^ever vaunt of your 
gifts to the poor or expect their gratitude, hut luther be 
grateful to them for giving j'ou the occasion of practising 
charity on them. Thus it is plain that to be an ideal 
householder is a much moi'e difficult task than to be an 
ideal Sanyasm ; the true life of work is, indeed, harder 
than the equall}' tnre life of renunciation. 



metaphysics in INDIA; 

REINCARNATION. 


“ Both 3 'ou and 1 have passed through many births ; 

You know them not, I know them all. ” — Bhagavddr 

&{ta. 

Of the many idddles that have perplexed the intellect of 
man in all climes and times, the most intricate is himself. 
Of the myriad mysteries that have called forth his energies 
to struggle for solution, from the very dawn of history, the 
most mysterious is his own nature. It is at once the most 
insoluble enigma and tlie problem of all problems. As 
the starting-point and the repository of all we know and 
feel and do, there never has been, nor will be, a time when 
man’s own nature will cease to demand his best and 
foremost attention. 

Though throvAgh hunger after that truth, which of all 
othei-s has the most intimate connection with his very 
existence ; though through an all-absorbing desire for an 
inward standard by which to measure the outward universe ; 
though through the absolute and inherent necessity of 
finding a fixed point in a universe of change, man has 
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sometimes clutched nt handfuls of dust for gold, and even, 
when urged cn by a voice higher than reason or intellect, 
he has many times failed i-ightlj' to interpret the real 
meaning of the divinity within^ — still, there never was 
a time since the search began when some I’nce, or some 
individuals, did not hold aloft the lamp of truth. 

Taking a one-sided, cui-soiy, and prejudiced view 
of the surroundings and the unessential details, some- 
times disgusted also with the vagueness of many schools 
and sects, and often, alas ! driven to the opposite extreme 
by the violent superstitions of organised priestcmft — men 
have not been wanting, especially among advanced intellects, 
in either ancient or modern times, who not only gave up 
the search in despair, but declared it fruitless and useless. 
Philosophers might fret .and sneei’, and priests ply their 
trade even at the point of the sword ; but truth comes to 
those alone who worship at her .sliilne for her .sjike only, 
without fear and without .shop-keeping. 

Light comes to individuals through the conscious eflbits 
of their intellect : it comes .slowl/, though, to the whole 
race, through unconscious percolations. The philosophei’s 
show the volitional .struggles of great minds : history 
reveals the silent process of peme.ation through which 
truth is absorbed by the mn.sses. 

Of all the theories that have been held by man about 
himself, that of a soul entity sepai-ate from the body and 
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immoi'tal has been the most widespread ; and among those 
that held the belief in such a soul, the majority of the 
thoughtful had always believed also in its pre-existence. ' 

At present the greater portion of the human race, having 
organised religion, believe in it ; and many of the' best 
thinkers in the most favoured lands, though nurtured iti 
religions avowedly hostile to every idea of pre-existence of 
the soul, have endorsed it, Hinduism and Buddhism have 
it for their foundation ; the educated classes among the 
ancient Egyptians believed in it ; the .ancient Persians 
arrived at it ; the Greek philosophers made it the corner- 
stone of their philosophy ; the Pharisees among the 
Hebrews accepted it, and the Sufis among the Mahomedans 
almost universally acknowledged its truth. 

There must be peculiar svxrroundings which generate 
and foster certain foi-ms of belief among nations. It 
reqinred ages for the ancient laces to arrive .at any idea 
about a part even of the body surviving after death ; it 
took ages more to come to any ration.al idea about this 
something which pei-sists and lives apart from the body. 
It w.as only when the ide.a was reached of .an entity whose 
connection with the body was only for a time, and among 
those nations only who arrived at such a conclusion th.at 
the unavoid.able question arose, 'Whither ? wlrnnce ? 

The ancient Hebrews never disturbed their equanimity 
by questioning themselves about the soul. With the. 
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deatli ended all. Kavl Heckel justly says : “ Though it is 
true that in the Old Testament, preceding tlie exile, the 
Hehi-ews distinguish a life principle, different from tlie 
body, which is sometimes called ‘ Nephesh,’ or ‘ Ruakh,' or 
* Neshama,’ yet all these words corre.spond x-ather to the 
idea of breath than to that of spirit or soul. Also in the 
writings of the Palestinean Jews, after the exile, there is 
never made mention of an individual immortal soul, hut 
always only of a life-breath emanating from God, which, 
after the body is dissolved, is reabsorbed into the Dinne 
‘Ruakh.’” 

The ancient Egyptians and the Clialdeans had pectiliar 
beliefs of their own about the send, but theii' ideas alxout 
this living part after death must not be confused with those 
of the ancient Hindu, the Pei-sian, the Greek, or !in}’ other 
Aryan race. There was from the e-nrliest times a broad 
distinction between the “Aryas” and the (non-Sanskrit 
speaking) “ Mlechhas " in the conception of the soul. 
Externally it was typified by their disposal of the dead — 
the “ Mlechhas ” mostly trying their best to p-eserve the 
dead bodies, either by careful burial or by the more elabor- 
ate processes of mummifj’ing, and the Ai-yas generally 
burning their dead. 

Herein lies the key to a great secret— the fact that no 
Mlechha race, whether Egyptian, A-ssyrian, or Babylonian, 
ever attained to the idea of the soul as a separate entity 
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whicli cfin live independent of the bodj’’, without the help 
of the Aryas, especially of the Hindus. 

Although Herodotus states that the Egj’ptians were the' 
first to conceive the idea of the immortality of the soul, and 
states as a doctnne of the Egyptians “ that the soul, after 
the dissolution of the body, enters again and again into a 
creature that comes to life ; then that the soul wanders 
through all the animals of the land and the sea and 
through all the birds, and finall}' after three thousand 
years returns to a human body,” yet modern researches 
into Egyptology have as yet found no ti’ace of metempsy- 
chosis in the popular Egyptian religion. On the other 
hand, the most recent researches of Maspero, A. Erman., 
and other eminent Egyptologists tend to confirm the 
supposition that the doctrine of palingenesis was not at 
home with the Egyptians. 

With the ancient Egyptians the soul was only a double, 
having no individuality of its own, and never able to bi-eak 
its connection with the body. It pereists only so long as 
the body busts, and if by chance the coi’pse is destroyed, the. 
departed soul must suffer a second death and annihilation. 
The soul after death was allowed to I'oam freely all over 
the world, but always returning to whei’e the corpse 
was at night, always miserable, ahvays hungr yand thirsty, 
always extremely desirous to enjoy life once more, 
and never being able to fulfil it. If any part of its 
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old body was injured, the soul was .a!wn)’s injured in 
those paits, and this idea expl.ains the solicitude of 
the ancient Egyptians to preserve their dead. At first 
the desei’ts were chosen a.s the burial-place, where the 
dryness of the air did not .allow the body to perish soon, 
thus granting to the departed soul a long lease of existence. 

In course of time one of the gods discovered the process 
of making mummies, through which the devout hoped to 
preserve the dead bodies of their ancestoi-s almost an infinite 
length of time, thus securing the departed ghost immortal- 
ity, however miserable it might be. 

The perpetual regret for the woild, in wliich tliesonlcan 
take no further interest, never ceased to torture the 
deceased. “ Oh, my brother’, ” exclaims the departed, 
“ withhold not thyself from drinking and eating, from 
drunkenness, from love, from all enjoyments, from follow- 
ing thy desire by night and bj’ day ; put not sorrow within 
thy heart, for wdiat are the year's of nran upon earth ? The 
West is a land of sleep and of heavy shadows, a place 
wherein the inhabitants, "when once installed, slumber on in 
their mummy forms, never more waking to see their 
brethren; never more to recognise their fathei-s and 
mothers with hearts forgetful of their wives and childitm. 
The living water, which e.ar’th giveth to all who 
dwell upon it, is for me stagnant and dead ; that watm- 
floweth to all who are on e-arth, while for me it is buthfiuid 
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putvefrtcfcion, this Avater that is mine. Since I came into this 
funeml valley I know not Avhere nov what I am. Give me 
to drink of running water ... let me be placed by the 
edge of the water with my face to the Noi’th, that the breeze 
ma)’ caress me and my heart be refreshed from its soitoav.” 

Among the Chaldees also, although they did not specu- 
late so much as the Eg3’ptians as to the condition of the soul 
after death, the soul is still a double and is bound to its 
sepulchre. They also could not concehm of a state Avithout 
this ph3'sical bod3’, and expected a resurrection of the corpse 
again to life ; and thovAgh the goddess Ishtar, after great 
perils and adA’entures, procured the resurrection of her 
shepherd husband, Diunuzi, tlie son of Ea and Damkina, 
“ the most pious votaries pleaded in vain from temple to 
temple for the resurrection of their dead friends. 

Thus Ave find that the ancient Egyptians or Chaldeans 
never could entirely dissociate the idea of the soul fi-om the 
corpse of the departed or the sepvilchre. The state of 
earthly e.xistence Avas best after all, and the departed are 
nlAva3'S longing to have a chance once moi-e to reneAv it, and 
the living are fervently hoping to help them in prolonging 
the existence of the miserable double, and striving the best 
the3'’ c.an to help them. 

This is not the soil out of which an3’ higher knoAvledge 
of the soul could spring. In the first place it is grossly 
materialistic, and eA’en then it is one of tenur and agony. 
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•^lightened with .almost innumerable powei’s of evil, and 
with hopeless, agonised efforts to avoid them, the souls of 
the living, like their ideas of the souls of the dejjnrtefl—- 
wander .all over the world though they might — could never 
get beyond the sepulchre and the cninibling corpse. 

W e must turn now for the source of the higher ideas of 
the soul to another r.ace — whose god was an all-ineivifnl, 
all-pervading Being, manifesting himself through various 
bright, benign, and helifful Devas ; the fii-st of all the 
human lace who addressed their god as F.ather — “ Oh, hake 
me by the hands even as a f.ather takes his dear son ’’ ; 
wth whom life was a hope and not a despair ; whoso I’oli- 
gion was not the intermittent groans escapijig the lips of 
an .agonized man dmdng the intervals of a life of mad ex- 
citement ; whose ide.as come to ns redolent with the ni-onm 
of the field and forest ; whose songs of praise, sponf.nncous, 
free, jojfful, like the songs which burst foi-th from the 
throats of the birds when they hail this beautiful world 
illuminated b)’- the first mys of the lord of the day, come 
do^vn to us through the ^dsta of eighty centmies evoji now 
as fresh c.alls from heaven — we turn to the ancient Aiyas. 

“ Place nie in that deathless, undecajang world, where 
is the light ofhe.aven, -and everlasting lustre shines;" 
“Make me immortal in that realm where dwells the King 
Vivasvan’s son, where is the secret shrine of liea\eu ; 
‘\Make me immortal in that realm where they move even 
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as they list “In tlie third sphere of inmost heaven, ^Yhere 
worlds are full of light, make me immortal in that realm 
of bliss these are the pmyei'S of the Aryas in their 
oldest r ecord, — the liigvedasanhita. 

We find at once a whole world of difierence between the 
Jllechiia ami the Arya ideals. To the one this bod)^ and 
this world are all that are real, and all that are desirable* 
A little life fluid which flies off fi*om the body at death to 
feel torture and agony at the loss of the enjoj'meirts of the 
senses can, they fondly hope, be brought back if the body 
is carefully preserved ; and a corpse became more an object 
of care than the living man. The other found out that 
that which left the body was the real man, and when: 
Kopai-ated from the bodj' it enjoyed a state of bliss higher 
than it ever enjoyed when in • the body. And they 
ha.stened to anniliilate the corrupted corpse by burning it. 

Here we find the germ out of which a true idea of the 
soul could come. Here it was — where the real man was 
not the body, but the soul ; where all ideas of an insepara- 
ble connection between the real man and the bodj' were 
utterly .absent — that a noble idea of the freedom of the soul 
could rise. And it was when the Ar3'as penetrated even 
beyond the shining cloth of the body with which the' 
doparte<l soul wa.s enveloped, and found its real nature of a 
formless individual unit principle that the question inevi- 
tably arose, Whence ? 
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It was in India and among tire Avyns that the doctrine 
of the pi’e-existence, the immortality, and the individuality 
of the soul first arose. Recent researches in Egypt have 
failed to .show any trace of the doctrines of cin independent 
and individual soul existing before and after the earthly 
phase of exi.stence. Some of the mj'steries were no doubt 
in possession of this idea, but in those it h.as been ti-accd to 
India. 

“ I am convinced, ” says Kai‘1 Heckel, “ that the deeper 
we enter into the study of the Egyptian religion, the clearer 
it is shown that the doctrine of metempsycho.sis was entirely 
foreign to the popular Egyptian religion ; and that oven 
that which single mysteries pos.sessed of it was not inherent 
to the Osiris teachings, but derived from Hijulu sonrcc-s.'’ 

Later on we find the Alexandrian Jews imbued with the 
doctrine of an individual soul, and the Pliari.sees of tlio time 
of Jesus, as ah'eady stated, not only had faith in an indivi- 
dual soul, but believed in its wanderings through various 
bodies ; and thus it is easy to find how Glu-ist wn.s recog- 
nised as the incaniation of an older pinphet, and Jesus 
himself dii-ectly as.serted that John the Rapti.st was the 
prophet Elias come back again. “ If ye will i-eceivc it, 
this is Elias, which was for to come." — Matt, xi., M. 

The idea of a soul and of its individuality among the 
Hebrews evidently came' through the higher m 3 '.stic.'d teach- 
ings of the Egyptians, who in their turn derived it from 
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India. And tlmt it fdiould come througli Alexandria is 
simiificiint. ns the Buddhistic records cle-avly show Buddhist 
missioimi-y activit)' in Ale.xandria and Asia Minor. 

Pvthagoras is .said to hnve been the fir-st Greek who 
taught the doctrine of paliiigene.si.s .among the Hellenes. 
As .an Aiyjin laice, alre.ady burning their dead and 
believing in the doctrine of .an individual .soul, it w.as ea.sy 
for the Greek.s to accept the doctrine of reincjimation, 
through the Pj'thagore,an teachings. Accoi'ding to Apn- 
lejus, Pythagoias had come to India, where he had been 
instiaicted by tlie Braliniins. 

So far we have learned tlnit wherever the soul was held 
to he an individual, tlie real man, and not a vivifying part 
of the body only, the doctrine of its pre-existence had 
inevitivbly come, and that externall}' those nations that 
I)pHeved in the independent individuality of the soul had 
almost always .signified it by burning the bodies of the 
dep.arted ; though one of the ancient Aryan race.s, the 
Persian, developed a peculiar method of dispo.sing of the 
bodies of the dead at an earW period, and witlioiit any 
Semitic influence ; the very name by which they ciill their 
“ towers of .silence ” come.s fi-om tlie root /)a/t —to burn. 

In short, the inces who did not pay mucli attention to 
the analysis of their own nature never went beyond the 
material body a.s their all in all, and even when driven by 
higher light to penetintc beyond, they only came to the 

9 ^ 
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conclusion that somehow or other, at some distant period 
of time., this body will become incorruptible. 

On the othei' hand, that race which spent the best part 
of its energies in the inquiiy into the nature of man as a 
thinking being — the Indo-Aiyan — soon found out that 
beyond this body, beyond even the shining body which 
their forefathers longed after, is the re.al man, the prin- 
ciple, the individual who clothes himself witl; tliis-body, 
ajid then throws it oft’ when torn. Was such a principle 
created ? If creation meiins something coining out of 
. nothing, their answer is a decisive “ No.” Tins soul is 
without birth and without death ; it is not a coinjamiid 
or combination but an independent individual, and as 
such it cannot be created or destroyed. It is only tni vei- 
ling tln-ough various states. 

Natumlly, the question ari.ses, where was it all this time? 
The Hindu philosophers .say, “It wa.s pas.sing through dift’er- 
ent bodies in the physical sense, or, really and metaphysi- 
cally speaking, passing througli dift’erent mental planes.” 

Are there any proofs apart from the teachings of the 
T fiffrrs.npon which the dotitrine of reincai'nation has been 
founded by the Hindu philosojihers ? 'J'here are ; and, we 
hope to show later on, as valid grounds as for any other 
univei'sally accepted doctrine. Hut, fii-st, wc will .‘•ee 
what some of the gi eatest of modern Eurojioan thiukei-s 
have thought about reincaniation. 
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I. H. Fielifce, speaking aijoiifcthe immortality of the soul, 
says: 

*■ It is true there is one analogy in nature which, might 
he hrouglit forth in I'efutjition of tlie continuance. It is 
the well-known argument that everything that, has a 
beginning in time mu.st also perish at .some period of time ; 
hence, that the claimed .past existence of the soul necesavily 
iinplie.s its pi-e-existence. This is a fair conclusion, but, 
instead of being an objection to, it is i-ather an additional 
argument for, its continuance. Indeed, one needs only jto 
underst'ind the full meaning of the metaphysico-physiologi- 
oal a.\'iom, that in realit}- nothing can be created or 
annihilated, to recognise that the soul must have exi-sted 
prior to its becoming visible in a phy.sianl body.” 

Schopeidiauer, in his book, “Die Welt als Wille and 
A’'orstellung,”,speaking about palingenesis, .says : 

“ What sleep is for the individual, death is for the ‘will.’ 
It would not endure to continue the same actions and 
sun'erings throughout an eternity without true gain, if 
memory and individunliU’ remained to it. It flings them 
oil’, and this is Lethe, and through this .sleep of death 
it reappears fitted out with another intellect as a new 
being ; a new day tempts to new .shores. These constant 
new births, then, constitute the succe.ssion of the life- 
dreams of a will which in itself is inde.structible, until, 
•instructed .and improved by- so much and such variou.s sue- 
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cessive knowledge in n constantly new form it abolishes nnd 

abrogates itself It must not be neglected that 

even empiricjil grounds snpporfc a palingenesis of this 
kind. As a matter of fact, there does exist a connetition 
between the bii'th of the newly appearing beings' and 
the death of those that are woi-n ont. It .show.s itself 
in the great fruitfulness of the human ratte, which appeai-s 
as a consequence of devastating diseases. When in the 
fourteenth centiuy the Black Death had for the most 
part depopulated the Old World, a quite abnormal 
fruitfulness appeared among the human race, and twin- 
births were very frequent. The circumstance was also 
remaikable that none of the children born at this time 
obtained their full number of teeth ; thus nature, exerting 
itself to the utmost, was niggardly in details. This 
is related by F. Schnurrer, in his * Chronik/dor Seuchen, ’ 
1825. Oa.sper also, in his ‘ XJeber die Wahrseheiuliche 
Lebensdauer des Menschen,’ 18.35, confirms the principle 
that the number of births in a given population 
has the most decided influence upon the length of 
life and morhiHty in it, as this nlway.s keeps pace 
with mortelity ; >^0 that always and everywhere the • 
deaths and the births increase and decrease in lik<* 
pi-oportion, which he ]flacc.« beyond doubt hy an 
accumulation of evidence collected from many laiuls and 
their various provinces. And yet it is iinpovsilile that there 
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can be a physical, causal connection between iny early death 
and the fruitfulness of a marriage with which I havq 
nothing to do, or convei-sely. Thus here the metaphysical 
appears undeniable, and in a stupendous manner, ns the 
immediate ground of explanation of the physical. Evei'y 
new-born being comes fresh and blithe into the new 
existence, and enjoys it as a free gift; but there is .and can be 
nothing freely given. Its fresh existence is paid for by the 
old age .and death of a worn-out existence which has 
perished, but which contained the indestructible seed out of 
which the new existence has arisen ; they are one being. 

The great English philosopher Hume, nihilistic though 
he was, sa}'s in his sceptical es.s.ay on immortality ; “ The 
metemp.sycliosis is, therefore, the only sy.stem of this kind 
th.at philosophy «in listen to.” The philosopher Lessing, 
with a deep poetic.al insight, asks : “ Is this hypothesis 

so laughable merely because it is the oldest ? because 
the human understanding, before the sophistries of the 
schools had dissipated and debilitated it, lighted upon 
it at once ? . . . Why should I not come back as 

I -am capable of acquiring fresh knowledge, fresh experi- 
ence ,? Do I bring away so much from once that there is 
nothing to repay the trouble of coming back ? ” 

The arguments for and against the doctrine of a pre- 
existing soul reincarnating through m.any lives h.ave been 
-many, and some of the gi-eatest' thinkers of all ages have 
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idea of cause limits our idea of God. Thirdly, even taking 
the position for gi-anted, we are not bound to allow any 
such absurd theories as “ something coming out of 
nothing," or “ infinity beginning in time,” so long as we 
can give a better explanation. 

A so-called great argument is made agnin.st the idea of 
pre-existence, by asserting that the majority of mankind 
are not conscious of it. To prove the validity of this argu- 
ment the party who offei-s it must prove that the whole of 
the soul of man is bound up in the faculty of memory. 
If memory be the test of existence, tlien all that pai’t of 
our lives which is not now in it must be non-existent, 
and every pei-son, who in a state of coma, or otherwise, 
loses his memory, must be non-existent also. 

The premises which make the inference of a previous 
existence, and that, too, on the plane of conscious action, 
as adduced by the Hindu philosophers, are chiefly these ; 

First, how else to explain this world of inequalities ? 
Here is one child born in the providence of a just and 
merciful God, with every circumstance conducing to his 
becoming a good and useful member of the human race, 
and perhaps at the same instant and in the same city 
another child is born, under circumstances every one of 
which is against his becoming good. We see even 
children born to suffer, -perhaps, all their lives, and that 
owing to no fault of theirs. Why should it be so ? What is 
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tlie cause ? Of whose ignomnce is it the result? If not the 
child’s, why should it snflbr, even for its parents ' action I 
It is much better to confess ignorance than try to evade 
the question by the allurements of future enjoyments in 
px’opoj'tion to the evil here, ov by posing ‘‘ mysteries.” 
Not only undeserved suffering here is immoinl — for anv 
agent to force it upon u.s, not to say nnjnst — but even the 
future-making-up theov^' has no leg.s to stmd upon. 

How many of the juiseinbly horn struggle toward a 
higher life, and how many more succumb to the circum- 
stances they five placed under ? Bliouhl those who are 
made worse and moi-e wicked by being forced to be boj‘u 
xnxder evil circumstanco.s be I'ewai-ded for the wickedness 
of their lives in the future ? In that case, tlie more 
w’icked the man, the better will be his dasserts hereafter. 
There is no other way to vindicate the glory and the 
liberty of the Innnan sou! and te reconcile the ineejuaiitie.-i 
and the hovroi*s of this world, than by placing the whole 
burden upon -tlie legitimate cause — our own independent’ 
actions, or “ Karma.” Not only so, but every theory of 
the creation of the soul from notliing inevitebly lead.s f<' 
fatali.sm and pre-ordinatiou, and instead of a mcrcifui 
father places before ns a hideous, cruel, and cver-atign' 
God to wm-sbip. And so far as the power of religion for 
good or evil is concerned, this theory of a created soul, 
leading to its corollnries of fatalism and pvedc.stinntion, 
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is responsible for. the liorrible ideji prevailing among 
Clu-istians and Mahomedans — that the lieathens are the 
lawful victims of their swords — ^and all the horrors that 
have followed and are following it still. 

But an argument which the philosophers of the Nyaya 
school have always advanced in fa.vour of reincarnation, 
and which to us seems conclusive, is this : Our experiences 
cannot be .annihilated. Our actions (Karma) though 
apparentl}' disappearing, rem.ain .still unpei'ceived (Adrish- 
tam), and re<appear again in theii* effect ns tendencies 
(Pravrittis). Even little b.abies come with certain ten- 
dencies — fear of de<ath, for example. 

Now, if a tendency is the result of repeated actions, the 
jteii deflfl'e^ with which we ai-e born must be explained on 
that ground too. Evidently Ave could . not have got them 
in this life ; therefore we mu.st h.ave to seek for their 
genesis in the p.ast. Now it is also evident that some of 
pur tendencies are the effects of the self-con.scious efforts 
peculiar to man ; and if it is true that Ave are born with 
such tendencies, it rigorously folloAVs that their c.aAjses Avere 
conscious efforts in the past — that is, Ave must have been 
on the same mental plane Avhich Ave call the human plane 
before this present life. 

So f.ar as expl.aining the tendencies of the present life 
by past conscious efforts go, the reincarnationists of 
Indiii a.nd the latest school of eA^olutionists are one ; the 
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only diffei'ence is that the Hindus, as spifitualists, explain 
it by the conscious efibrfcs of ind{vid?ial souls, and tlit* 
materialistic school of evolutionists only by an hereditair 
physical tmnsmission. The schools which hold to the 
theory of creation out of ijothing are entirely out of 
court. 

The issue has to he fought out between the reincartia- 
tionists — who hold that all experiences are stored up ns 
tendencies in the subject of those experiences, the indivi- 
dual'soul, and are transmitted by reincarnation of that 
unbroken individuality — and the matenalists, who hold 
that the brain is the subject of all actions and the trans- 
mission through cells. 

It is thus that the doctrine of reincarnation assumes nt\ 
infinite iinportjuico before our mind, for the fight between 
reincarnation and mere cellular trnnsmiRsion is, in reality, 
the fight between .spiritnnlisiu and materialism. If 
cellular transmission is the all-suflicient explanation, 
materialism is inevit.able, and there is no necessity for the 
tlieoiy of a soul. If it is not a sullicienfc explanation, the 
theory of an individual soni bringing into ibis life the 
experiences of the past is as absolutely true. There is no 
escape from the alternative, reincarnation or niaterm- 
lisin. Wbieb shall we accept? — JfrCapfn/fiicfil 
Jifai-ch ]89o. 
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^ ^HAT question lias been asked a greater niimber of 
times ; what idea has sent men more to search the 
universe for an answer, what ques'tion is nearei- 
and dearer to the human heai-t, what question is more 
insepai-ably connected with our existence, than this one,, 
the immortality of the human soul ? It has been tbe theme 
of poets, and of sages, of priests and of prophets ; kings on 
tlvi. have. di.sc.n.8s,ed it, beggars in. the stveefe ha.ve 

dreamt of it. The best of human kind have approached it, 
and the worst of human kind liave always hoped for it. 
The interest in the theme has not died yet, nor ivill it die, 
so long as human nature exists. Various ansiVers have 
been presented to the world by various minds. Thousands, 
again, in every period of history have given up the dis- 
cussion, and yet the question I’emains fresh as evev. Many 
times in the turmoils and struggles of our lives we seem to 
forget the question ; all of a sudden, some one dies ; one, 
perhaps, whom we loved, one near and dear to onr heart, 
is snatched away from us. The struggle, the din and turmoil 
of the world around us, cease for a- moment, become silent', 
and the soul asks theold question, “What after this ?" What 
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becomes of the soul ? All liumnn knowledge proceeds out of 
■experience; we cannot, know anything except by experience. 
All onr I'ea.soning i.s ba.sed upon generali.sed experience, all 
onr knowledge i.s but a soi-t of liai-moni.sed experience. 
Looking .around ns, what do we find ? A continuous 
■change. Tlie plant comes out of the .seed, and the seed 
hfecomes the plant again ; the plant grow.s into the ti"ce, 
conipletas the circle, and comes back to tlio seed. The 
animal comas, lives a certain tiine, dies, and coTnpletes tlie 
circle. So does man. The moiuitains slowly hut stirely 
crumble away, the ri%'ers slowly bnt surely dry up, niitis 
come out of tbe .sea, and gob.nck to tbosea. EveryAvhere 
it is circles being completed, birth, growth, development 
and decay following each otJiei* witli mathematifral preci- 
sion. Tiiis is our every-dn}' ex[>en‘ei)ce. Inside of it iili, 
behind all this va.st ma.s.s of what we wvH life, of miHlons of 
forms and sluipe.s, millions ujam millious^if v.‘irietie.s, begin- 
ning from the. lowe.stat.oiu to the higlicst spirituali.sed man, 
we find existing a certain unity. Everyday we find that 
the wall that wa.s thought to be ilividing one .‘■niisfaiice and 
another is being broken down, and all matter is coming 
to be reisignised by iiiodern .«<dence n.sone siib.sf.'inee. inniii- 
fe.sting in diflerent way.s and in vaviou.s forms tin* one life 
ibatrnns liken continuous chain tbrougbout, of which all 
these various form.s rejuvsent the links, link after link 
extending almost infinitely, bnt of the .dine one chain. Tiu> 
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is Avhnt) is called evolution. It is an old, old idea, as old as 
human society, only it is getting fresliev and ftesher ns 
human knowledge is going on. There is one thing move, 
which the ancients perceived, and that is involution; but in 
modern times, this is not yet so clearly perceived. The seed 
is becoming the plant ; a grain of sand nevei- becomes a- 
plant. It is the father that becomes the child. A lump 
of clay never becomes the child. Out of what this 
evolution comes is the question. What was the seed ? 
It was the same as the ti’ee. All the possibilities of a. 
future tree are in that seed ; all the possibilities of a future 
man are in the little baby ; all the possibilities of any 
future life are in the germ. What is this 'i The ancient 
philosophers of India called it involution. We find, then, 
that eveiy evolution presupposes an involution. Nothing 
can be evolved which is not already' in. Hei’e again modern 
science comes to our help. You know by mathem.atical 
reasoning that the sum-total of the energy' that is dis- 
play'ed in the universe is the same thi'oughout. You can- 
not take away' one atom of matter or one foot-pound of 
force. You cannot add to the universe one atom of matter 
or one foot-pound of force. As such, evolution did not come 
out of zero; then, where it comes from? It came in 
involution before. The child is the man mvolved, and the 
man is the child evolved. The seed is the tree involved^ 
and the tree is the seed evolved,. All the possibilities of 
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jue in the germ. , TJ\e question beconic.s a little 
'cleai’er. Add to it the firet idea of coiifimiation of life. 
From the lowest p)'otop}asm to the most perfect human 
heingj there is really one life. Just as in <iue life we have 
«o many vni-ious phases of expression, the hnhy, the child, 
■the young man, tiie old man — extend that faither, and 
"trace tlie hahy a few steps back, then hack, and hack, tuitil 
yon come to -the protoplasm. Thus, from that protoplasm 
up to the most perfect mai\ we get one coi^tinnous life, one 
-chain. This is evolution, bnt Ave have seen that each 
•evolution presupposes an involution. The whole of this life 
Avhfch slowly manifests itself, evolves itself frotii the 
jM'otoplnsm to the perfected human hoing, the incarnafion 
of God on eat'th, the whole of tliis scries is Imt one life, 
4ind the whole of this manifostition must have heon 
involved in that very protoplasm. This whole life, 
this very God on earth Avns involved there, and only 
-sloAvly comes out, manifests itself slowly, slowly, 
slowlx'. The Iiighest o.vpression must have been there i»» 
the germ state, in minute fonn ; therefore, this o)ic force, 
this whole chain, is the involution of what ? Of that cosmic 
Jife which is everywhere. This one mass of iutelligcnw 
which is frmn the pj-otopla.sm up to the most perfected man, 
.slowl 3 ‘ and slowly uncoils itself. What was it? It was a 
part of the cosmic nnivci-sal intelligence involved in that 
lit tie protoplasm itself, and it was all thei-c. Not that it 
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grows. Take off all -ide.ns of growth from , your . mind. 
With the idea of growth Is .associated something coming 
from outside, something exti-aneons, and that will brejik 
the m.athematical demonsti-ation that the cosmic energy is 
the same throughout. It c<an never grow. It Avas there, 
only, it manifests itself. What is destruction ? Here is .a 
glass. I throw it on the ground, and it bre<aks to pieces. 
What becomes of it ? It becomes fine. What is destruc- 
tion ? The gross becoming fine. The elements, the 
particles, the components, the materials, the causes are 
combined, and become this eftect called the glass. They 
go back to their causes, and this is what is meant by des- 
truction — going baclf to the cause. What is the effect,? 
The causes manifested. There is no essential difference 
between the effect and the c.ause. Take this glass, .again. 
Here Avas the material, and that material plus the Avill of 
the m.anufacturer, these tAvo made the .glass, and these tAvo 
Avei-e its causes, and are present in it. In Avh.at form ? 
Adhesion. If the force Avere not here, each particle would 
fall ofl’. What has become of the efiect then ? It is the 
.s.ame as the cause, onl)^ taking a different form, .a different 
composition. When the cause is changed and limited and 
condensed for a time or, space, then the very cause is called 
efiect. We must remember this. Apjjlying it to our idea of 
life, the Avhole of the manifestation of this one series, from 
the protoplasm up to the most perfect man must be the 
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veiy .snme tiling ,,s cosmic life. Fiist it got involvivl nml 
became finer, nnd out of that fine .something wJiich was 
the cau.se, it J):i.s gone on evolving, i.s manifesting itself, 
becoming glosser. Rut the question of iinniortalitv is not 
settled here still. What have wo got? We got this, that 
everything in this univei-se is indestnicfiblo. 'J’horo i.s 
nothing new ; there will he nothing new. The .sjnne series 
of manifestations .are presenting themstdvos alteniatelv. 
like a wheel, coming up and down. All motion in this 
universe is in the form of wavc.s, sucee.K.sivoly rising nnil 
falling. Sy.stems after sy.stems are coming out of the 
finer forms, evolving them.st‘lve.s, taking the gn)sser forms, 
again melting down, as it were, and going Imelc to tin* 
fine form.s. Again they ri.se out of tlini, rising for t 
certain period and slowly going h.ack to the cjui.se. So with 
all life. Each manife.station of life is conilrig uj), and then 
going back again. Wlmt goe.s down ? The fonu. The form 
bre.ak.s to pieces, Imt the .s.ame form comes ui>. In one 
sense the body even i.s immortal. In one.son.so lmdie.s ntid 
forms even are eternal. How? Suppose we take a nnmhnr 
of dice, and throw them. Suppo.se the dice fall in this 

f, — , 0 — n 4. We take the dice up and throw 

them again, and again : and again ; there mn.st come n 
time Avhen the .s:ime miniher will fall ag;iin : the .s.nme 
combination nin.st, come. Again let them fall, and tie* 
sjime comhinalion come.s, hut after a long while. Now 
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each particle, each atom, that i.s in this universe I take for 
such a, die, and these are being thrown out, and combined, 
a"ain and ao-ain. This is one combination ; all these forms 
before you. Here is tlie form of a- glass, a table, a pitcher 
of water, all these things. This is one combination ; the 
next moment it will all hre.ak. But there must come a 
time when exactly the same combination comes again, u'heu 
you will be here, and this form will be here, this subject 
will be talked, and this pitcher will be here. An infinite 
number of times this has been, and an infinite number of 
times will be repeated. Thus far with the physical forms. 
What do we find ? That even the combination of physical 
forms is eternally repeated. 

A most interesting question that comes along with this 
particle repetition, is the explanation of all such questions 
as this. Some of you, per-haps, have seen a man Avho can 
I’ead the past life of another man, and foretell the life of 
the future. How is it possible for any one to see what the 
future ^vill be, until there is a regulated future ? Effects 
of the past will recur in the future, and we see that is so. 
But that does not afiect the soul. Think of one of these big 
Ferris wheels in Chicago. These wheels are going on, and 
the little rooms in the wheel are regularly coming one after 
the other, one set of persons gets into these, and after they 
have gone round the circle they get out, and a fre.sh batch 
of people get in. Each one of these batches is like one of 

10 
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"thesG mfiiiifest:itioi)s, fi'oiii tlio lowest ainninl <o the 
iDcin. This is the cii'cular flinin of the Feri'is wheel of 
natui’e ; gigantic, infinite, and eneli one of the Ixidies ot*-^ 
forms is one of these little houses or hexes, and fiesh 
hatches of soulsare riding in fhoj)), and going iiji higher and 
higl ler until they hecomo perfect, and come ont ftf tin* 
whi'el. But tlie wheel goes on, ready for otliei-s. And so 
long as the body is in the wlieel, it can he ahsolufely and 
inatheinatically foi-etold where H will go, hut not of the 
soul. Therefore it is possible to read the [last and the 
future of natuie absolutely aud inathematicjilly. AVe come 
to this that there is rccurrcuee of the siimo material pheno- 
mena at certain periods, that the same comhinations have 
been going on thi-ough eternity. But that is not innnortal- 
ity of the soul. No force can die, jio matter can be anni- 
hilated. What becomes of it? It goes on changing, 
forward and backward, until it comes hack to the source 
from which it eaiiie. There is no motion iti a stiaight line. 
Everything is in u circle, beean.se a straiglit line, infinitely 
produced, becomes a circle. If that, is the e.'ise, there eau- 
jiot be eternal d(‘gent*i-ation for any soul, ft <ann<)t Iw. 
Everything must comjdete the circle, and come hack to it- 
source. What are you aud I and rdl these souls ? As we 
have .seen in onr di.scn.ssion of evolution and involution, you 
and J must bo part of flic cosmic conseionsne.-s, co-mic life, 
cosmic ininil, wln'cli get involved, anil we must conipb fe 
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the circle and go back to this cosmic intelligence ■which is 
God. That very cosmic intelligence is what the people 
call Lord, or God, or Christ, or Buddha, or Brahma, whom 
the materialists perceive as a force, whom the agnostics per- 
ceive as that infinite, inexpressible beyond. This is that 
infinite cosmic life, cosmic intelligence, cosmic power, and 
we are all parts of that. This is the second idea, yet this 
is not suificient ; there will be .still more doubts. It is very 
good to saj' that there is no destruction for any force. But 
all the forces that we see are combinations, and all the 
forms that we see are combinations. This form is a 
composition of several component parts, and so every 
force that we see is similarly composite. If you take the 
scientific idea of fox’ce, and call it the sum-total, the result- 
ant of several forces, what becomes of your individuality ? 
Everything that is compound must sooner or later get back 
to its component parts. Wh.atever in this universe is the 
result of the combination of matter or force, whatever is the 
result of combination, mu.st sooner or later get back to its 
components. Whatever is the result of certain causes must 
die, be destroyed. It gets dispersed, broken up, resolved 
back into its components. Soul is not a force ; neither is it 
thought. It is the manufacturer of thought, but not 
thought ; it is the manufacturer of the body, but not the 
body. Why so ? We see that the body cannot be the soul. 
Why ? Because it is not intelligent. A dead man is not 
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intelligeut, or u piece of flesh in a hnfchoi s .^hop. What ilo 
we mean by intelligence ? That reactive power. ^Yv want, 
to go a little more deeply into it. Hoj o is a pitcher : 1 .';ee 
it, What hiippen.s ? Rays of light from tlie pltcluM- etitci' 
iny eyes; they make a picture in my retina, and that 
impression comes to the hmin. Yet there is no vi.-ion. 
What the phy.siologi.sts call the .sen.sory norvf's cnvrv 
this impression inward. But up to tlii.s there is no reaction. 
The nerve centre in the hrain innst carry the impre.s.sion to 
the mind, and the miTid rciict.s, and as sfton ns this iome.<, 
the pitcher flasho.s before it. To make it moi-e elear, and 
give it rather a commonplace e.vample ; suppose yon an* 
listening to me intently, and a mo.s(juito is sitting on the tip 
of yonr nose, and giving 3'on th.at plea.s'int sen.'cttion which 
mosquitoes can give ; but )‘oh ai*e so intent on hetu-ing me, 
that 3’on do not feel the mo.sqinto at all. What has haj»- 
pened ? Tlie mosquito has bitten a certain part of your 
skin, and cei-tain neiwes are there. Thev have carritsi :• 
certain sensjition into the hrain, and the tinj)re.ssion b tlierc, 
hut the mind, being otherwise occnjii(sl, does not i-eact, .‘■o 
you are not aware of the presonreof the mosquito, When 
a new itnpression come.s in, if the mind does not i-eart, we 
will not be con.'-eiou.s of it, but when comes the wu-tioii, 
along with that will come the consciousne.ss, and we feel, 
wo see, or we hear, and .so forth. AVith this iiwlum cotiK ' 
illumination, as tlie Sankhya philosof.luns c;dl it. We se*- 
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■fchat the body cannot illuminate, because we see that in one 
case I did not feel, my attention was not there, I did not 
feel the sensation at all. Cases have been known where 
under certain conditions, a man who had never leari^ed a 
particular language, was found .able to speak that language. 
Subsequent inquiries proved that the man had, when a 
child, lived .among people who spoke that language and the 
impressions were left on his brain. These impressions re-' ' 
inained stored up there, until through some cause the 
mind reacted, and illumin.ation cjime, and then the man 
was able to spe.ak the language. This shows that the mind 
alone is not sufficient, that the mind itself is an instrument 
in the hands of some one. In the case of that boy the mind 
was full of that language, yet he did not know it, but later 
there came a time when he did. It shows th.at there is some 
one besides the mind, .and when the boy was a b.aby that 
some one did not use the power, but when he grew up, took 
advantage of it, and used it. First, here is the body, second 
the mind, or instrument of thought, and third behind this 
mind is the Self of man. The Sanskrit word is Atman. As 
modern philosophers have identified thought with molecular 
changes in the brain, they do not know how to explain such 
a. case, and they generally deny it. The mind is intimately 
connected with the brain, and dies every time the body 
changes. Self is the illuminator, and the mind is the 
instrument in its hands, and through th.at instrument it 
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gets hold of the external instrument, and thus comes per- 
ception. Tlie external instrument gets hold of the impres- 
sion, and carries it to the organs, for you must remember 
always that the eyes and ears are only I'cceivers, it is tlie 
internal organs, the bi-ain centres which act. In Sanskrit, 
these centres ai’e called indriyas, and they cany sensations 
to the mind, and the mind pivsents them further Irick to 
other states of tlie mind, Avhicli in Sanskrit is called chittii, 
and there they are organised into will, and all these things, 
which place it before the King of Kings inside, the llulor 
on His throne, the Self of man. He then .sees and gives 
His orders. Then the mind immediately acts on the or- 
gaas, and the organs on the external body. The real 
Pei'ceiver, the real lluler, the Governor, the Cre.ntor, the 
Manipulator of all this is the Self of man. We have .seeir 
then that this Self of man is not the body, and it is not 
thought. Kcither body nor thought. It cannot I)e a 
compound. Wly not? itecause everything that is a com- 
pound we mu.st either see or imagine. That which we c:inin‘t 
imagine or perceive, that which wo cannot bind togefheif 
that is not force or matter, cause or cflect, or caus4iti(iii. 
cannot be a compound. The power of compound is so fai 
as our mental universe, our thought universe, take.-- u>. 
J3e3'ond this it does not hold good. It is as far as law nil! 
take it, and if it is anything heyond law, it <annof Ih- a 
compound at all. I think that is easy enough (o you, U'l 
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I will be more explicit. You see what makes a compound. 
This glass is a compound, in which the causes have com- 
bined and become the eflfect. So these compound things 
call be only within the circle of the law of causation, so 
far as the rules of cause and effect go, so far can we 
have compounds and comhinations. Beyond that, it is 
impossible to talk of combinations, because no law holds 
good therein. Bej’^ond this they do not hold good, and law 
holds good only in that univer.se which we see, feel, hear, 
iniagine, dream, and beyond that we cannot place any law, 
the idea of law does not hold good beyond that. We have 
seen, too, that that is our universe which we sense, or 
imagine, and we sense what is in our dii’ect perception > 
and we imagine what is in our mind, therefore what is 
beyond the body, is ,be3’^ond the senses, and what is beyond 
the mind is beyond the imagination, and, therefore, is 
beyond our universe. Therefore, bej^ond the law of causa- 
tion, is the free ruler, the Self. Therefore, the Self rules 
everything that is within the law. This Self of man goes 
beyond the law, and, therefore, must be free, cannot be any 
compositiot), or the result of any composition, or the effect 
of any cause. It will never die, because death is going 
back to the component parts, and that which was never a 
■compound can never die. It will be sheer nonsense to say 
it dies. It does not end here. 

We are now treading on finer and finer ground. Some 
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of you pei‘l)iip.s will be frightened ; we are tieading on very 
cleli&ate ground. We li.ave .seen that this Self, being beyond 
the little univer.se of matter and foi’ce and thought, is a 
.simple, and a.s .a simjde it cannot die, neither can it live. 
That which does not die, cannot live al.so. So, what is death? 
The obverse, and life the i-ever.se of the .same coin. Life is 
another name for death, .and death for life. One particular 
mode of manifestation is what we call life; another parti- 
cular modeof m.anife.station of the .same thing is what we cjill 
death. When the wave ri.se.s on the top it i.s life; falls into the 
hollow and is death. If.anythingisbeyond death, we natiu-ally 
see it mu.st also be beyond life. I must remind you of thefii-st 
conclu.sion, that thi.s soul of man is one part of the cosmic 
energy that exists, one p.art of God. We now come to find 
that itis beyond life and death. You werenever born,and5'on 
will never die. Wliat is this birth and daath that we see? 
This belongs to the bodj', because .soul i.s omnipresent. How 
is that ? We are so many people sitting here, and you say 
the soul is omnipresent. What is there to limit anything 
that is bejmnd law, beyond causation ? This gla.ss is 
limited ; it is not omnipresent, because the surrounding 
niatter forces it down .to that form, doe.s not alloAv it to 
expand. It is conditioned by everything around it ; there- 
fore it is limited. But that which i.s beyond Law, where 
there is nobody to act upon it, how can that be limited ? 
It must be omnipresent. You ai-e evei-ywhere in tlie uni- 
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verse. How is it tlien that I am born and I am going to 
die, and all that ? That i.s the talk of ignorance, halluci- 
nations of the brain. You were neither born, nor will die. 
You have had neither birth, nor will have rebirth, nor life, 
nor incarnation, nor anything. What do you mean by 
coming and going ? All shallow nonsense. You are every- 
where. Then what is this coming and going ? It is the 
hallucination produced b}*^ the change of this fine body, 
what you call the mind. That is going on. Just a 
little speck of cloud pas.sing before the sky. As it moves 
on and on, it may create the delusion that the sky moves. 
Sometimes you see a cloud moving before the moon, and 
you think the moon is moving. But it is the cloud. When 
ymu are in a train you see that the land is flying, or when 
you are in a boat, you think the water moves. In reality 
3'ou are neitlier going nor coming, nor born, or going to 
be born, you are infinite, ever-present, beyond all causation, 
ever free, never born, and never die. Such a question is 
out of place ; such a question is ai'rant non.sense to ask. 
Because there was no birth ; how could there be anj' mor- 
talit\’ ? You ai'e the omnipre.sent beings of the universe. 

One step more we will have to go to get a logical 
conclusion. There is no half-waj' house. You are metaphj\si- 
cians, and there is no ciying quarter. If then we are bej’ond 
all la w, we must be omniscient, ever blessed, .all knowledge 
must be in us, and all power and all ble.ssedne.ss. Certainly. 
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Aon ave the omnistuent, omnipresent being of the iinimv^e. 
But of such beings can there he many ? Cnn tliere he n 
hundred thousjind millions of omnipre.sent beings? Certainly 
there cannot bo. Then what becomes of all of us ? You are 
only one ; thei’e is only one such Self, and that one Self 
is you. Stiinding behind this little nature is what we cidi 
the soul. There is one only Being, one only existence, the 
over ble.ssed, tlie omnipresent, the omniscient, the birthless, 
tlie deathles.s. “ Thi'ougli His contiol the sky expands, 
through His conti-ol the air bi-eathes, through His control 
the sun shine.s, all lives are.” And He is the background 
of nature. He is the Realit}' that is in nature. He is the 
backgi’ound of j^oui’ soul. Hot only so, but you are He. 
You are one with Him. Whenever there are two, there is 
fear, there is danger, there is conflict, there is strife. 
When it is all One, whom to hate, with whom to struggle, 
when it is all He, with whom to fight ? This explains the 
nature of life. This explains the nature of being. This is 
perfection, and this is God. As long as you see the many, 
you .are under delusion. “ In this world of many, he Avho 
see.s that One in this ever changing world, he who sees 
Him Avho never changes as the Soul of his own soul, his 
exLstence, his own Self, he is free, he is blessed, he has 
reached the go.al.” Therefore know that thou art He; 
thou art the God of this universe, tat tvam asi, and all 
these various ide<as that “ I am a man, ” or a woman, or 
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sick, or liefilthy, or strong, or weak, or I liate, or I love, or; 
have a little power, or more power, are but hallucinations. 
Away with them ! What, makes 3'ou weak ? What makes 
you fear ? You are the one bemg in the universe. What 
frightens you ? Stand then and be free. Know that every 
thought and word that weakens in this world is the only 
evil that exists. Whatever makes men weak, makes men 
fear, is the onl}' evil that should be shunned. What can 
frighten you ? If the suns come down, the moons crumble 
into dust, systems after systems are hurled into annihila- 
tion, what is that to you ? Stand as a rock ; you are indes- 
tructible. You are the Self, the God of the universe. “ I 
am Existence Absolute, — Bliss Absolute, — Knowledge 
^Absolute, I am He. ” Say that, and as the lion breaks the 
little cage of bulrushes and comes out, so break tins chain 
and be free for ever. Wliat frightens you, what holds you 
down ? It is only ignorance and delusion ; nothing else 
can bind j’ou. You are the pure One, the ever blessed. 

Sillj' fools tell j'^ou, you are sinners, and sit down in a 
corner and weep. Foolishness, wickedness, downright 
rasaality to say you are sinners ! You are all God. See 
you not God and call it man ? Therefore if jmu dare, 
stand on that, — mould your whole life on that. If a, man 
cuts j'our throat do not saj' no, for j’ou are cutting 3'our 
own throat. When 3-011 help a poor man, do not feel the 
least pride. That is worship for 3 011, and not the cause of 
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pride. Is Jiot the whole iinivei'.se you ? Where is there 
fl.ny one that i.s not you ? Yon are tlie soul of this universe 
Yon a,re the sun, moon, and stans, it is you that is 
shining in the land. The whole universe is you. Whom 
are you going to hate, or to fight ? Know then that thou 
art He, and model j'our whole life accoi’ding to that, and 
he who knows this and models liis life according to it, will 
no more grovel in dai'kness. 
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None has power to destroy the unohanaeable. — Gita. 

N tlie great Sanskrit epic tlie Mahabliai-ata t\ie story 
A is told liow the hero Yudhisthira, when asked by 
Dharina to tell what was the most wonderful thing 
in the world, replied that it was the persistent belief 
of mankind in their own deathlessness in spite of the^r 
witnessing death everj'where around them almost every 
moment of their lives. 

^ And, in fact, this is the most stupendous wonder in 
hiinian life. In spite of all ai-gnments to the contrary 
urged in different times by diffei'ent schools, in spite of the 
inability of reason to penetrate the veil of mystery which 
will ever hang between the sensuous and the supersen- 
suous woilds, man is thoroughly persuaded that he cannot 
die. 

We may study all our lives, and in the end fail to bring 
the problem of life and death to the plane of rational 
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-demonstmtioiij nffivnintivfi or negative. We may talk or 
write, preach or teacli for or against tlie permanency or 
sporadicity of human existence a.s much as we like ; we m.-ij* 
become violent partkans of this side or that ; we may 
inA’ent names i)y the Innidred.s, each more intricate than its 
predecessor, and lull oni%se!ve.s in a momentaiy rest under 
lihe delusion of our having solved tlie problem once for ail — 
nay, we may cling 'vith all our powers to anj' one of the 
curious religious supei'stitions or the far more disgusting 
•scientific superstitions — in the end we find ourselves play- 
ing an etei-nal game in the bowling alley of reason and 
raising intellectual pin after pin, only to be knocked over 
again and again. 

But behind all this mental strain and torture, not infre-- 
quently productive of more dangerous games than mere 
play, stands a fact unchallenged .and unchallengeable — the 
fact, the wonder, which the Mahahharata points out as the 
inability of our nund to couceiv’e our own annihilation. 

Even to imagine my own nnniliilation I will have to 
stand by and look on as a witness. 

J?ow, before trying to understand what this curious 
phenomenon mea.n.s, we want to note that upon this one 
fact the whole world is standing. The permanence of 
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tlie external world is inevitably joined to the permanence 
of the internal, and, however plausible any theory of the 
— vfhWer.se may .seem which denies the permanence of the 
one and asserts that of the other, the very theorist will 
find that in hi.s own mechanism not one conscious action 
is possible without the permanence of both the internal 
and the external worlds being one of the factors in the 
motive cause. Although it is perfectly true that when the 
human mind transcends its own limitations it find.s the 
duality reduced to an indivisible unity, on this side of the 
unconditioned the whole objective world — that is to say, 

* the world we know — is and can be alone known to us as 
i exi.sting for the subject, and, therefore, before we would be 
\ able to conceive the annihilation of the suhiect, we are 

So far it is plain enough. But now comes the difficulty, 
if cannot tliink of myself ordinarily as anything else but a 
pody. jMy idea of my own permanence includes my idea 
ipf myself as a. body. But the'body is obviously iinperma- 
iijient as is the whole of nature a constantly vanishing 
(^ijuantity. 

\ Wliere, then, is this permanence ? 

V;\ There is one more wonderful phenomenon connected 
wi iith our lives, without which “ who will be able to live, who 
wi:. |1 be able to enjoy life a moment ?” — tlie idea of freedom. 
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This is the idea that guides every footstej) of o\us, makes 
our movements possilde, determines oni- l•elat^olhs^t.o each 
other — nay, is tlie very warp and woof in the fabric of 
human life. Intellectual knowledge tries to drive it inch 
b,y inch from its territory, post after post is snatched away 
from its domains, and each step is made fast and iron 
bound with the railroadings of cause and effect. But it 
laughs at .all our attempts, and, lo, it keeps from .above all 
this massive pile of law and cjiusation witli which we tried 
to smother it to death. How can it be otlierwise ? The 
limited always requires a higher generalization of the 
unlimited to explain itself. The lioimd can only be 
explained by the free, the caused by the uncaused. 

But again the .same difficulty is also here. What is 
free ? The hody, or even the mind ? It is apparent to alj * 
that they .are as much bound by law as anything else ii 
the universe. ■ 

f 

■ Now the problem re.solves itself into this dilemma 
Either the whole universe is .a mass of never-ceasib 
change and nothing more, irrevocably bound by the hr 
of causation, not one particle having a unity of itself, y-, 
is curiously producing an irradicable delusion of pern: 
nence and freedom, or there is in us and in the imiv^e 
something which is permanent and free, and that the kal 
constitutional belief of the human mind is not a dek’^n. 

It is the duty of science to explain facts by bringing 
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to a higher generalization. Any explanation, therefore,, 
that, wants to destroy, fiist, a part of tlie facts given to be 
explained, in order to fit itself to the remainder, is not 
"'cience, whatever else it may be. 

Now, any explanation that wants to oveilook the fact 
of thi.s persistent and all neces.sary idea of freedom commits 
the above-mentioned mistake of denying a portion of the 
fact in order to explain the vest, and' isj therefore, wrong. 

The onlj' other alternative possible, then, i.s to acknow- 
ledge, in harmony with our nature, that there is something 
in .us which is free and permanent. 

But it is not the body; neither is it the mind. The 
body is dying every minute. Tlie mind is constantly’ 
changing. The body is a combination. So is the mind, and, 
ns such, can never reach to a state beyond all change. 

But beyond both this momentary .sheathing of gross 
matter, beyond even the finer covering of the mind, is the 
A’tman, the true self of man, the permanent, the ever free. 

It is his freedom that is percolating layei-s of thought 
aiid matter, and, in .spite of the colorings of name and 
form, is ever ,as.serting its unshackled existence. It is 

11 
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his deathlessness, Jiis bliss, his peace,- tliis divinity in 
liunianity that shines out and makes itself felt' in spite,of ^ 
tlie thickest Jayeif? of ignor-once. He is the real man, the 
feai'less one, the deathless one, the free. 

Now, fi-eedom is onlj^ possible when no external power 
can exert an}' influence, pi-odtice any change. Freedom is 
only possible to the being who is beyond all conditions, all 
laws, all bondages of cause and effect. In other words, 
the unchangeable alone can be fi-ee and, therefore, immoi’- 
tal. 

This being, this A’tnian, this veal self of man, the free. ' 
the uncliangeable, is beyond all conditions, and, as such, 
has neither birth nor death. 

Without bii-th or death, eternal, ever existing is this 
soul of -man. 
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.-JrllE Katlia Upanisbad, wbicli we have been studying, 
was written mud) later than that to wbidi we now 
t\)rn— the Chbandogya. The language is , more 
modern, and the thought more, organised. , In the older 
Upanishads the language is veiy ardiaic, like that of the 
hymn portions of the Veda, and one has to wade sometimes 
through ipiite a mass of unnecessary things to get at the 
essential doctrines. The ritualistic literature about which 
T told you, foi-ming the second division of the Vedas, .has 
left a good deal of its mark upon this old Upanisbad, so 
that more than half of it is .still ritualistic. But then 
the)’C is one great gain in studying the very old Upanishads, 
you ti ace, as it were, the histoiical springing up of spiiitual 
ideas. In the more recent Upanishads the spiritual ideas 
have been collected and brought into one place, just as in 
the Bhagavad Gita, for instance, which we may perhaps 
look upon as the last of the Upanishads, you do not find any 
inkling of these ritualistic ideas. Every verse of the Gita 
has been collected from some portion of the Upanishads, 
•.iml made into a sort of bouquet. But thei-ein you cannot 
undei-stand the i-ise of the idea, you cannot trace it to its 
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source, and that is, as has been pointed out by many, one 
of the great benefits of -studying the Yedas, for the great 
idea of holiness that has been attached to these books has 
preserved them, more than any other book in the world, 
from mutilation. There, thoughts at their highest and at'" 
their lowest level have all been preserved, essential and 
non-essential, the most ennobling and simple matters of 
detail, nobody has dared to touch them. The comment- 
ators came, of course, and • tried to smooth them out, and 
to bring out wonderful new ideas fiom very old things'; 
they tried to find spii’itual ideas in even the most ordinary 
statements, but the texts remained, and, as sv\ch, they are 
the most wonderful historical study. We all know that 
in every religion in later times, as thoughts began to grow 
and develop there c.ame this spiritual progress. One vror()'~ 
is changed here and one put in there ; another is thrown 
out, apart from the commentatoi-s. This, probably, has 
not been done with the Vedic literattire at all, or if ever 
done, it is .almost imperceptible. So we have this great 
advantage, we are able to study thoughts in their original 
significance, to note how they are developing, hoAv from 
materialistic ideas, finer and finer spiritual ideas .are 
growing, until they attain their greatest height in the 
VedA,nta. Some of the old m.anners and customs are also 
there, but not vei-y much in the IJpanishads. The language 
is a peculiar terse mnemonic. 
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. The writers of tliese books simply jotted down these 
lines as lielps to remember certain facts which they sup- 
posed were already well-known. In a navmtive, perhaps, 
as they are telling a story they take it for granted that it 
is well-known to everyone they aire addressing, and thus a 
great difficulty arises, we scarcely know the real meaning 
of any ■ one of these stoi-ies, because the traditions have 
nearly died out, and the little that is left has been very 
much exaggerated. So many new interpretations have 
been put on them that when you find them in the Piunnas 
they have become lyrical poems alread}'. Now, just as in 
the West, we find one fact in the political development of 
Western r.aces ; they cannot bear absolute rule, they ai*e 
always trying to throw off any sort of bondage, any one 
man lailitig over them, and they are gradually advancing 
to higher and higher democratic idea.s, higher and higher 
ideas of physical liberty, so in metaphysics exactly the 
.s.ame phenomenon happens, only in spiritual life. Multi- 
plicity of gods gave place to one God of the Universe, 
.and in the Upanishads thei-e is a rebellion against that 
one God. Not only was the idea of so many governor 
of the Univoi-se ruling their destinies unbearable, but it Avas 
also intolerable to them that there should be one person 
ruling this Universe. This is the first thing that strikes 
us. The ideji grows and grow.s, until it attains its climax. 
In almost all of the Upanishads we find the climax coming 
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at the last, and that is the dethroning of this God of the 
Universe. The personality of God vanishes, the imperson- 
ality comes. God is no more a pei’son, no moi e a human 
being, however magnified and exaggerated, ruling this 
Universe, but God has become an embodied piinciple in us, 
in everj’^ being, immanent in the whole Universe. And of 
course it would be illogical to go from the personal God to 
the impersonal, and at the same time to leave man as a 
person. So the pei*sonal man has to be broken down, man 
is also a principle. The person is without, the principle is 
behind, the Truth. Thus from both sides simultaneously 
we find the breaking down of personalties and the approach 
towards principles, the personal God approaching the im- 
personal, the personal man approaching the impemonal 
man, and then come the succeeding stages of delineating the 
difierence between the two advancing lines of Impersonal 
God and Impersonal Man. And the Upanishads embody 
these succeeding stages, by which these two lines at last 
become one, and the last world of each Upanishad is, 
“ Thou art that.” There is but one eternally blissful, and 
that one principle is manifesting itself as all this variety. 

Then came the philosophei-s. The work of the Upani- 
shads seems to have ended at that point ; the next was 
taken up bj" the philosophers. The framework was given 
them by the Upanishads, and they had to work out the 
details. 
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So, man}' qiie.sfcions woitkl naturally arise. Taking for 
gmnted tliat there is but one impei-sonal principle which is 
iniiiiife.sting itself in all these manifold forms, how is it that 
the one becomes many ? It is the .same old que.“tion which, 
in its crude -form, comes into the human heart in the shape 
of an e.xjdanation of the existence of evil and so forth. 
Why does evil exist in the world, and so on ? But the same 
([uestion has become refined, .abstracted. No move is it 
asked from the platform of the senses why we are unhappy, 
l)ut from the platform of philo.soph}*. How is it that this 
one principle becomes manifold ? And the answer, as we 
have seen, the best answer that India produced wa.s the 
theory of Maya, that it really’ has not become manifold, 
that it really did not lose a bit of its veal nature. This 
manifold is only apparent. Man is only apparently a 
[MU-son, and, in reality, he is the Impersonal Being. God 
is a ])er.son only apparently, but really he is the Impersonal 
Ueing of the Univoi-se. 

Even in thi.s answer there have been succeeiling stages 
— philosophies have varied. All Indian philosopher did 
not .admit this theory of Jlaya. Possibly most of them 
did not. There are the Dualists, ivith a very crude sort of 
Dualism, who would not allo'v the question to be asked, 
■stifled it at its very coming into exi.stence. They said you 
have no right to a.sk such a question, you have no right to 
a.sk for an explanation; it is simply the will of God, and we 
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have to submit quietlj'. There is no liberty for the human 
soul. It is all predestined — what we shall do, and hav( 
and suffer, and enjo}’, and it is our duty quietlj' to suffei 
a,nd if we do not we shall be punished all the more. Ho' 
do we know that ? Because the Veda.s say so. -And so the 
have their texts, their meanings, and they want to enforc 
them. 

There are others who, though not admitting the May 
theory', stand in the midway, and try' to explain all this b 
succeeding manifestations, succeeding development an 
degradation of the nature of man. All souls are metaphori( 
ally expanded and contracted in turn. The whole ot 
this creation forms, as it were, tlie body' of God. God i.s 
the soul of all souls and of the whole of nature. Creation 
means the expansion of this nature of God, and after it is 
expanded for a certain time it again begins to contract. In 
the case of individual .souls the contraction comes from evil 
doing. When a man does anything evil, his soul begins to 
contract in its power and so on it goes, until it does good 
works, and then it expands again. The one idea seems to 
be common in all these various Indian sy'stems, and to iny 
mind in every sy'stem in the world, whether they' know it 
or not, and that is what I should call the Divinity of Man. 
There is no one system in the world, no propei' religion, which 
does not hold somewhere or other, either expressed in the 
language of mythology or in the language of allegory, or 
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in tlic poliished, clear language of pliilosopUy, the one idea 
that the luimaii ko»i!, whatever it he, or whatever its rela- 
tioti to God may he, is essentially pure and pexfeet. That 
aheady is its mtmv, that blessedness and power are its 
nature, not weakness and not iniseiy. Somehow or other 
this misery lias come. The crude systems may call in a 
pei>onal evdl, a devil, or an Ahinman to explain liow this 
misery came. Other .sj'stems may tiy to make a God and a 
■devil in one, making some people iniseinble and some 
happy, without any explanation whatever. Othei-s again, 
inoi ‘0 thouglitfid, hriiig in the theoiy of May/tand so forth, 
Hut one fart stiuids o\it clearly, and it is that with wliich 
we have hi deal. After all, these philosophical ideas and 
systcnis nie hut the gymnastics of the mind, intellectual 
exercises'. 'J'hc one great idea that to me seems to he clear, 
and <'omcs out tlirongli masses of snpei'stition in every 
country and every religion, is that one luminous idaa that 
man is divine, that that divinity is our nature. 

Whatever else comes is a mere super-inipositiou, ns the 
Vedanta {-alls it. Something has heen super-imposed, but 
that Divine Nature never dies. Ixx the most degraded, as 
well ns the most saintly, it is present there. It has ' to he 
wdled out., and it will work it.>-elf out. We have to ask and 
it will manifest jt.self. The old people fancied tliat fire 
lives in the Hint, and friction of the steel is necessary to 
<•411 tliat tire out. Fire lives in two dry pieces of sticky 
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friction Avas only necessaiy to cause it to manifest itself. 
So this fii'e, the natural freedom and purity, is the nature 
of every soul, not its qualities, because qxralities can be 
acquiz’ed and, therefore, lost. The soul is one xvith freedom, 
and the soul is one with existence, and the soul is one xvith 
knowledge; this Sat-Ohit-Ananda — Existence, Knowledge, 
and Bliss Absolute — is the nature, the birthright of the 
soul, and all the manifestations that we see are the ex- 
pressions of this nature of the soul, dimly or brightlj' mani- 
festing itself. Even death itself is but the manifestation 
of that Real Existence. Birth and- death, life and decay, 
degradation axxd degeneratiovi, ov regeneration, are all but 
the manifestations of that Oneness. So, knowledge, how- 
ever it manifests itself, either as ignorance or as learning, 
is but the manifestation of that same Ohit, that essence of 
knowledge ; the difterence is only in degree, and not in 
kind. The “ difference in knowledge between the lowest 
Avorm that crawls under our feet or tiie liigirest genius that 
the heavens may produce, is only one of degree, and not of 
kind. So the Vedantin thinker s.ays boldly that the bliss 
of the enjoyments in this life th.at Ave Iiave, eAmn the most 
degraded joy, is but the manifestation of that one Divine 
Bliss, the essence of the soul. 

This one idea seems to be the most prominent, and, 
as I have said, to me it .appe.ars that every religion holds tins 
same doctrine, I haA^e yet to know the religion Avhich has 
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not tiiat as its h.a.sis. It is the one univer.s!)! idea woi'hing 
thiougl) all religions. Take the Bible, for insfcince. You 
iind there the allegorical statement, how Adam came fir.st 
and was pure, and that purity wa.s obliteinted by hi-s evil 
deeds nfterward.s. It is clear from thi.s allegory th.at thej' 
thought that the natui-e of the primitive man, or ho'vever 
they imny have put it, the real man, wa.s alre.ady peifoction. 
The impun'tics that we .see, tlie weakne.ss.ses that we feel, 
are but super-impositions, and the subsequent histovy of 
that very religion show.s that they also believe in the pos- 
sibility, nay, the surety of regaining that old state. This 
is the whole history of the Bible, Old and New Testa- 
ment together. So with the Mnhommedans, the}' also 
bclievcil in Adam and the purity of Adam, and since 
Jlahommed c:imo the way opened to regain that lost state. 
So with the Buddhists, they also believed in the state 
called Nirvana, which is beyond this relative world of ouiw. 
It is e.xactly the .s;ime which the Vedantins cjill the 
Bmlnnan, and the whole .sy.stem of the Buddhists is advice 
to ivgain that lost state of Nirvilnn. So in every system, 
we find tluit om? doctrine always present that }'ou cannot 
get anything which was not yours nlre.ady. You are in- 
debted to nobody in this Univei-se. You will claim your 
own birthr ight, or, a.s it has been most poetically put by 
the gr eat Yediintirr philosopher-, by making it the title of 
one of his Isroks — “ The att-rirring to our owtr empire.’’ 
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That empire is ours ; we Ijave iosfc it and we have to I’egain 
it. The Mayavadin, however, says that this losing of the 
empire wa.s an hallucination ; you never lost it. This is 
the only difference. 

Although all the systems .agi’ee so far, that we had the 
empire, and that w’e have lost it, they give us varied advice 
how to regain it. One says that you niust perform certain 
ceremonies, pa)’’ certain sums of money to certain idols, 
eat certain sorts of food, live in .a peculiar fashion to 
I’egain that empire. Another says that if you weep and 
prostrate yourselves and ask pardon of some Being beyond 
nature, you will regain that empire. Another says, if 
you love such a Being with all your heart, you will regain 
that empire. All this varied ad vice, is in the XJpanishads. 
As I go on you will find it so. But the last and the greatest 
counsel is, that you need not weep at all. You need not 
go through all these ceremonies, and need not take any 
notice of how to regain your empire, because you never 
lost it. Wliy should you go to .seek for what you never 
lost You .are .pure .already, yo>i ai-e free already. If you 
think yon are fiee, fi;ee yon are this moment, and if yon 
think you are bound, bound you will be. Not only that : 
it is a very bold statement — as I told 5^11 at the beginning 
of this course, I shall have to speak to you most boldly. It 
may frighten you now, but you will come to knowliy-and- 
hy that it is true, when you think of it, and when you veal- 
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ise in yonr life the truth of it. For, .stip{)OKing it is not 
your nutiu-e, freedom is not your nature ; by no manner of 
means can you become free. Sujiposing you were 
free and in some way you lost the freedom, then you 
cannot regain it, becjuise that shows you were not fi'oe to 
commence with. Had you been free, what could have made, 
you bound. The independent can never be made depend- 
ent, otherwise it was not independent, it was an liallucina- 
tion. 

.So, of the two sides which will yon take ? If argument 
is stateil, it comes to this. If you .say that the soul was by 
its own nature ptuc and frce,it naturally follows that there 
was uollung in this Univei-se wbicb could make it bound 
or limited. lUit, if there was something in nature which 
could make you bouml, it natundly follows that the soul 
was not free, find your statemmit that it was fiee was a 
delusion. So you have to come to this idea, that the soul 
W!)K 1)y it.s uatmv free. It cannot be otherwise. Fieedom 
means independence of anything outside, and that means 
tlait nothing outside itself could work uj)on it as a cause. 
'J’he soul was causeless, and lienee come all the great ide.i.s 
that we have. Yon cannot e.stablish any idea of immortal- 
ity nnh's.s yon giant that the .soul was by its natui-e free, 
or in other woisls, that it cannot he acted upon by anything 
outside. For death is an cflect pi-oduced by sometliing 
outside of me, showing that my body can ho acted nixm by 
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something else. I drink some poison <and I am killed, show- 
ing that my body can be acted upon by. something out- 
side that is called poison. Tf this, is true of the soul,' tli?* 
•soul was bound. But, if it be true that the .soul is free, it 
naturally’’ follows that nothing outside can woik upon the 
soul, and never will ; therefore, tlje soul will never die, it 
will be c.auseless beyond the law of causation. Freedom, im- ‘ 
mortality, blessedness, all depend on this, that it is beyond 
the la,w of cau.«ation, beyond this Very good. Fow 

if your nature was orginally perfectly free and we have 
become bound, that shows that we were not really free. It 
was untrue. But, on the other side, here is this proposition 
that we are free, and this idea of bondage is but a delusion. . 
Of these two which will you take ? Either make the fii'sto"^ 
delusion, or make the second a delusion. Certainly I will 
make the second a, delusion. J t is more consonant with all 
my feelings and realizations. 1 am perfectly aware that I 
am free by nature, not that this bondage was true and my 
freedom a delusion. 

This discussion you see going on in all philosophies, 
taken in the crude form. Even in the most modern philo- 
sophies, you find the same discussion entering. Here are 
the twp partie.s. One party says that:ther.e is no soul, soul 
is a delusion. That delusion is being produced by the 
repe.ated transit of paidlcles of matter, this combination , 
which you call the .body or the bmin, and so on ; its vibra- 
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tioHs Jitif) iiiotion.s hiuI continuous t.i~\usit of particles hove 
niul fiicro, Jcnving tiiat iinpi-ossion of freedom. There were 
Rnthiliistic sects who if you toko a torch, and whirl 

it rouiul you lupidly, there will he a eii'cle of light. That 
th>f*.s lint exist, because the torch is changing place every 
inoineut. We are hut bundles of little particles, which in 
tlie nijiid whirling produce this ilclusion. On the other 
hand, there is the statement, that this body is true, and the 
sonl does not exi.st. Tlie other explanation is, that in the 
i".vpid inleix'hange of thought matter occui*s n.s a delusion, 
Imt matter does not, re.'diy exist. These remain to the 
present, day, one .side cl.aiining that this spirit is a delusion 
ami the other that matter is a delusion. Which side will 
you take ? Of cmn-se, we will take the spirit side and deny 
the mutter. The arguments are tiie .same for both side.s, 
only on the spirit .side the argument i.s a little .stronger. 
For iiohisly has ever seen what nmtter is'. We can only 
feel oui'selves. I never s;iw a man wlio could feel matter 
outside of liimseif. Nobody wa.s ever able to jump outside 
his own soul. Therefoie, the argument i.s a little stronger 
?m the side of tla* .spirit. Secondly, the spirit thought 
explains the I'niveix*, while materialism does not. There- 
fore, the materialistie exTdanation is illogical. This is a 
erude form of the .suae thought. If you boil all these 
philoHiphies down and .’inahve them, you will find these 
t wo things in collision. So here, too, in a more intricate 
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form, in a more philosophical form, we find the same 
question about natural purity and freedom, 'and natural 
bondage. One side sa3^s that the first is a delusion, and the^* 
other that the second is the delusion. And here, too, we 
side with the second, that our bondage is the delusion. 

So the solution of the Vedanta is that we are not bound, 
we are free alreadj-. Not only so, but to say or to 
think that we are bound is dangerous ; it is a mistake ; 
it is self-hypnotism. As soon as j'ou say, “ I am bound," 
“I am weak,” “lam helpless,” woe unto you ; jmu rivet 
one more chain upon you. Do not say that, do not think 
it. I have heard of a man who lived in a forest and used 
to repeat day and night, “ S’ivoham I am the Blessed 
One — and one day a tiger fell upon the man and draigged 
him away to kill him, and people on the other side of the 
river saw it, and heard the voice as long as voice remained 
in him saying, “ S’ivoham ” — even in the verj’^ jaws of the 
tiger. Thei'e h.ave been many such men. There have been 
cases of men who, while being cut to pieces, have blessed 
their enemies. “ I am He, I am He ; and so art thou. ” I 
am sure and perfect, and so are all my enemies. You are* 
He, and so am I. That is the position of strength. Never- 
theless, there are great and wonderful things in the 
religions of the Dualists; wonderful is the idea of the 
Personal God apartfrom this nature, whom we are to worship 
and whom we are to love. Sometimes it i.s veiy soothing. 
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But,, says the Vedanta, tl)!it soothing is something like 
morphia, the soothing that comes fi-om an opiate, not 
natunil. It brings we;ikness in the long run, and -n-liat 
this world wants to-day more than it ever did is sti-engthen- 
ing. It is weakness, s.ays the YedAnta, avhich is the cause 
of all miseiy in this world. Weakness is the one cause 
<tf suflering. We become misemblc because we ai-e weak. 
W(! stc;il, rob, lie, or commit any crime, bea-nise we are 
• weak. We die bccaTise we ai-e weak. We suflei- because 
we aiv weak. Where there is nothing to weaken us, there 
is no death or any sorrow. We are misemble through 
dt-lusjon. Give up the delusion and the whole thing 
vanishes. It is plain and simple indeed. Through all these 
philosophical discMiRsjons and tremendous mental gymnas- 
tics we come hack to this one religious idea, the simplest in 
the whole world. 

The Moni.stic Vedanta is the .simplest form in which 
yovt cati put a truth. It was the tremendovm mistake made 
in India, made eveiywheix' else, bocan.se they did not look 
at the principles they arrived at, hut only thonglit of the 
puKCs-s, which is very inlrioite indeed, The.se tremendous 
philo.'ophical and logitvil pi-oi>osition.s wer-e alaming to 
them. They nlw.iy.s thought these things could not he 
nwdo \unveml, could not be m.ade tc.achings of oveiyday 
piwcUctvl life, i\w\ that under the guise of such n philoso- 
phy much laxity of Hvitig would arise. 
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But I do uot believe at all that Monistic ideas preached 
to the world would produce immorality and weakness and 
so forth. On the contrary, I have reason to believe that 
it is the only medicine thei-e is. If this be the truth, why 
let people drink ditchwater when the .stream of life is 
lowing by ? If this be the truth, that they are all pure, why . 
not at this moment teach it to the whole world ? Saints 
and sinners, men, women , and children, great or small, 
why not teach it with the voice of thunder, teach it to ^ 
every man that is born and ever will come into the world,- 
the man on the throne or the man sweeping the streets,- - 
rich or poor ? I am the King of kings ; there is no king • 
higher than I. I am the God of gods ; there is no God 
higher than I. 

It appears now a %'ery big and a very great under-, 
taking, to many it appeai-s very startling, but that is be-, 
cause of superstition, nothing else. By eating all sorts of - 
low and indigestible food,!and by starving ourselves, we 
have made OArrselves incompetent to eat a good meal. ,.We 
have listened to words of weakness from our childhood. It 
is just the same Avith ghosts. You alAA^ays hear people say 
they don’t believe in ghosts, but, at the same time, very 
few do not get a little creepy sensation in the dark. It is 
simply supei'stition. So with all these things. This is the 
one idea that will come out of Vedanta, and the one idea 
that deserves to live. These books may go or die to-morrow., 
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■\ViicUicr tliiK idea fii-st flashed into the bi-nins of Hebre\rs 
or of peojde living at the Noj-th Pole nobody caves. But 
this is truth and truth is eternal, and truth itself 


teaches that it is not the special property of any, 
being. Men and animals and gods are all common 
recipients of this one truth. Teach it to them. Why make 
lib- misemblc ? Why let people fall into all .sorts of super- 
stition t 1 will give ten thou.s,aml lives if twenty of them 
will give up their supei-stitions, Not only in this country, 
but in the land of its very birth, if you tell i)eoj)le this 
they are frightened. They s:iy that this i.s for Sanya.sin.s, 
who give uj) the world and live in fore.sts ; that is all right. 
But for us poor lumseholdcrs we must all have some .sort 
of fi-ar, we will have ceromonie-s, and .so oji. 


Dualist ic ideas have ruled the world long enough and 
this is the result. Why not make a new e.vperiment ? Jt 
m.ay take nulli.ms of ye.ai>; perhap.s for all mimls to receive 
d, but why not, begin now ? If we have told it to twenty 
p'-i-sotts in <inr lives, wo have done a great work. 

pm, I , '.fa 
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superstition ? If we cannot get nectar, would it mend 
mattere for us to drink poison ? Would it be any help for 
us because we cannot realise truth immediately to go into" 
darkness and weakness and superstition 1 

I have no objection to dualism in many of its forms. 

I like most of them, but I have objections to every form of 
teaching which inculcates weakness. That is the one 
question I put to eveiy one, man, woman or child, when 
they are in training, ]^hysical, mental or spiritual. Tlie 
question is : Are yon strong ? Do you feel strength ? — for 
I know it is truth alone that gives strengtli. I know that 
truth alone gives life, and nothing but going towards real- 
ity will make us strong, and none will reach ti’uth until 
they are strong. Every system, thei’efore, which weakens 
the mind, weakens the brain, makes one superstitious, 
makes one mope in darkness, always desiring all sorts of 
morbid impossibilities and mysteries and superstitions ; 
those, therefore, I do not like, because their eftect is 
dangerous on the human being, and they are all useless. 
They never bring any good. 

■ Those who have tried may agree with me, that such 
things always bring morbidity into the human being, make 
him weak, so iveak that in course of time it> will be almost 
impossible for him to receive truth and live up to truth. 
Strength, therefore, is the one thing that we want. 
Strengthening i.s the great medicine for the world’s disease. 
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Sti'cngtlicning is tlio medicine wliicli the poor must' have 
when tyi-annised over hy the rich. Strength is the medicine 
tluit the iguomnt must liave viien oppressed by the learned ; 
.and it is the medicine that sinnci'S must have wlien tyran- 
nised over by other sinners, and nothing gives such strength 
as this ide.a of Monism. Kothing naakes n.s so moral .as this 
idea of Monism. Nothing makes us work so well at 
our best and highest, -as when all the responsibility 
is till-own upon ns. I cballenge everyone of, yon. How 
will you bebnvo if I put a little baby in your bands ? 
Yonr wbolo life will be ebanged for the moment ; wbatever 
you 1)0 you must liecome selfless for the time being. You 
will give up all your criminal ideas ns soon ns i-esponsibility 
is tbi-own upon you, your whole chai-acter will change. So 
if lilt* wliule i-espoiisihility istlu-own ui>on onr own shoul- 
dei-s we are at our highest and best, when wo have 
nobody to gi-ope tow.ands to lay all onr blame upon, when 
wo Iiavo nr-itlier the ilovil nor a pes-sonal G'od to lay all our 
ovii- upon, when we arc alone rcsponsildc. That takes us 
fo our highest and l>esl. I am responsihlc for my fate, I 
am tho Iiringerof gwd unto myself, I am the bringer 
I'f I'vil. 1 am the I’urc and Rlcsscd One, We must reject 
all tliinights th.at assert the eoiifrary. I never had death 
mu- fcir, 1 have no difb'mire of caste or creed, I had 
neitlu r father nor mother, nor Ijirth nor de.atli, nor friend 
ii'W fo.*, for I .nil Kxi^tciiee, Knowledgeand HHss Absolute ; 
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I am the Blissful One, I am the Blissful One. I am not 
bound either by virtue or vice, by happiness or miserj'^. 
Pilgrimages and book and the Vedas, and all these 
ceremonials can never bind me, I do not eat, the body is 
not mine, nor the superstitions that come to the body, nor 
the decay that comes to the body, for I am Existenc^, 
Knowledge and Bliss Absolute; I am the Blissful One, I 
am the Blissful One.” 

This, saj's the Vedanta, is the only prayer that the 
masses should haA’e. This is the only way to reach the 
goal, to tell oui’selves, and to tell everybody else that we 
are He. And as you go on repeating, strength comes. 
He who limps at first will get stronger and stronger, the 
voice will increase in volume until it takes possession of 
our hearts and ideas, and will course through our veins, 
and permeate all our body. The delusion will vanish as 
the sunlight becomes moi’e and more effulgent, load after 
load of ignorance will vanish, and then will come a time 
when the whole has disappeared and the Sun, and the Sun 
alone, will be left. This Vedantic idea of course to many 
seems very terrible, but that is, just as I have said, on 
account of supei-stition. There are people in this countiy 
who, if I told them there was no such being as the devil, 
will think all religion is gone. Many people have said to 
me, how can thei’e be religion without a devil ? They say, 
how can there be religion without someone to direct us ? 
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How can wt» live without being niltHl by somcbotl}’? NVe 
like to ho w treated. “We have hecoine uml to it and 
like it. Wo are not happy until we feel Ave liave been 
lepriinnnded by somebody oveiy day. The sime super- 
••titif)n ! Hut, however tenable it may .seem now, the time 
will <'ome when we shall look back, each one of us, and 
smile af- every one of those supei-stitions which had covered 
the pui'e and eternal soul, and lepeat with gladness, with 
truth, and with stiength, 7 am He, and was He, and alway.s 
will Ivp He. 
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LMOST all of you have heard of the -word mAyL 
Generally it is used, though I am afraid very 
wrongly, to denote illusion, or delusion, or some 
such thing, but as this theory forms, as it were, one of the 
pillars upon which the Veddnta rests, it is necessary that 
it should be propei-ly understood, and I ask a little patience 
of you, for there is great danger of being unrepresented in 
expounding the theory of maya. The oldest idea of maya 
that we can find in Vedie literature is, where this 
word is used in the sense of delusion, but then the 
real theory has not been reached. We find such 
passages as — Indro mayabhih gumrUpamlyate. “ Indra 
through his maya assumed the form of Guru.” Here it 
is true the word maya means something like magic. So 
we find various other passages, always taking the same 
meaning. The Avord m,aya then drops out of sight alto- 
gether. In the meanAvhile the idea is developing. We 
find later on the question is raised, Avhy cannot we know 
this secret of the Universe, and the .answer that is given 
is very significant — Nihdrena prdvritd jalpyd asutripah 
uUasd sah charanti. "Becau.se we tnlk in vain, and 
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Irwmk' \vc nvc ’ his oai-th in iho Vcdic philosophy, pretty 
Itffnuw we are rii; that which ha.*? been ndvaiiccd by some 
thi*.: wdify, as it ■u'ope.aii .scieiiti.shs. Yon, of cour.se, all 
iiHti/n is not used at i., theory thfit life esune from other 
n'lisoii they attiibute Dtled doctrine that life come.s in thi.s 
that ha.s come between u.-ne Yfslie philosophers, 
on, in one of the latest Upafeid them very coui'ageous 
ijioyo, lY-:! PI Hearing, but, by thi.s Tif.^vire and geneiYiliscd 
tnnisformation has been worked upon it, a mas.s‘oi-U/Mjh 
ni'-juung has by this time attached itself to the word, 
Tli'snies have been piY)|Knmded aiul repeated : othens have 
las'll taken up ; until at la.st the ide.a of vui}/ct lm.s become a 
I’lsed quantity. We iY*ad in theSvetas’vatai'a Upani.shad — 
Ma;iii)thr pralrilim vi(h/nt iimi/iiKtutH innhcsvaraiii, "Know 
natun* to W* nn/i/o and the mind the ruler of this mapa is 
the l/onl lliiu'ii'lf.'' (Joining to our philbsophers, we find 
that this wonl mapa has been manipulated in variou.s 
fashions, until we cnine to the great Rankai'ach.arva, 
IVihaps, tbewonl mni/a, ortho theory 'was manipulated 
n little by the Ituddhists too. but in the hands of 
iiuihlhists it Ixfame veiy much like what is called 
bh'.disin, anil that is the me,'ining that is now geneiallj' 
given t.i the wonl inai/a. When the Hindu .s:iy.s Hie 
world is at oiiee |w:-ople get. the ide.a that the 

world is an illusion. This interpretation ha.s .some basis, 
os Coining lhiY>ui.'h (he Uiiddhistic phihisophei's, bee.ause 
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statement of facts — 

. ^uihd us. As I have told 


LMOST all of j^ou have_ feople from whom the Vedas 
Generally it is usfollowing principles, discovering 
' wrongl}', t'^,fe^•e, they had no time to work upon 
or to wait for them ; they wanted to go deep into 
the heart of things. Something beyond was calling them, 
as it were, and they could not . wait. As such, we find 
that, scattered all through tlie Upanishads, the details 


of subjects which 'Ve now call modern • sciences, are 
often very erroneous, but, at the same time, their prin- 
ciples are these. For instance, the idea of ether which is 
one of the latest theories of modeim science, is there 


already, in forms much more developed than what the 
modern man’s scientific ether is now ; but it was in prin- 
ciple ; when they w'anted to demonstrate the workings of 
that ether principle, they made many mistakes. The theory 
of the all-pervading life principle, of which all life in this 
universe is but a diffei-ing manifestation, is there already 
in the Vedas — in the Brahmanas. There is a long hymn 
in the Samhitas in which this prana is praised, of which all 
life is but a manifestation. By the bye, it may interest 
some of you to know that there are theories about the ori- 
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pin of life on tlu'f* oarfh in tlio A cdic pliilosopliy, prcttj 
mucli tho wimo ok Hint whicli Ims been ndviinceil by some 
of yotir ino<lon) Etiropran .‘^iontists. Yon, of coniso, nil 
know tli.'it tli(’i'f> is fi llioory tlmt life c^ime from other 
pliinetSj wliiob it is n .settled doctrine tlmt life come.s in thi.s 
way fiDiii the moon willi some Vo<lie philo.sophei’s. 

Coming to pnnciple.«, vre find them very coni-ngeous 
jiid wonderfully Imld in propounding large nnd generalised 
du‘ori(S. So tin* answer wbicli they wanted to got about 
fin* s^dvition of the mystery of this Univcise from the ex- 
t<*nml world they got as much as was jmssible. The detail 
workings of mmlern .science do not biing the question 
one step nc.arer to solution, liecause the principles have 
faih-rl. If the theory of ether failed in ancient times to 
give a solution of the iny.stery of the Universe, working out 
the details of that ether theory will not bring us much 
iieiirer to the truth. If the theory of this all-pervading 
life faihsl as a thc'ory of this Univei-se, it would not Jiiean 
anything inon* if worked out in detail, for the details do 
not chnng.* the principle of the Univei-se. What 1 mean 
i'. tlmt in their enquiry into the pnnciple, the Hindu 
thinkers Were ns l>olda.s. .and in .some cases much bolder than, 
the imslems, The principle wim going on, and they found 
seme of tho bigeest geueialiratious that have yet been 
r.-n(h(d, and .*emie ar»* thejv .still as theories, which nwlern 
f-d.-nev* Il ls yet to get, perhaps ns tlieorics even. For in- 
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stance, they not only arrn'ed at the ether theoiy, but >vent 
beyond a classified mind also, as a still more rarefied ether^ 
Beyond that, they found a still moTe rarefied ether. Yet 
there is no solution, it doe.s not answer the problem. No 
amount of knowledge of the external woild would answer 
the problem. We find here we were just beginning to know 
a little ; wait a few thousand years and we shall get the 
solution. “ No,” says the Yadiintist, for he has proved 
beyond all doubt that the mind is limited ; we cannot go 
beyond certain limits, we cannot go beyond time, space 
and the law of causation. As no man can jump out of his 
own self, so no man can go beyond the limits that have 
been put upon us by the laws of time and space. Every 
attempt to solve the law of causation, time 
would be futile, because the very attempt wt^iulcl have 
to be made by taking for gi-anted the existence fc' o5 these 
three, ] t cannot be, Wliat form does the statijt; ement oi 
the existence of the Avorld take then ? “This 'Mpyoiidhas 
no existence.” — Jaganmithya. What is meant ^\g;hei'eby ? 
That it has no existence absolute. It exists 
relative to ray mind, to yoiu«, and to the minds of^ij every- 
body else. We see this world with the five senq^es, K 
Ave had another sense, we would see in it somethin^j^ij el»e 
If we had still another sense, it would a.ppear as someth 'inj 
yet difierent. So on we go. It has, therefore, no existeil ice 
"that unchangeable, immoveable, infinite existence it has n^ it 
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Ntir c-m it !«• callcil nnn-f>xL(<‘nn‘, Kf/inp; tliat, it oxist', 
Lnvo !'■> work iti nuti through it. It i>^ i> luixtuic*, 
of till’. oxisl'Mico and iiou-oxiftonco. 

(’•Duiug from ultvtnirtious to common, cvcrv-dny dc- 
of our Uv<-«, wo lind that our whole life is ii mixture 
of thi« oontnidiftion of oxi^lont'o nnd non-oxi.‘>toncc*. Thorc 
i>■thi^. roiitiTidiction in kiiowlctlgi'. It, spoms that man c.an 
know- ovorything, if hi* only W!»nt.< to know; hut hoforo he- 
h:i« goiio II few .stpp-i ho finds an adnmnniino wall which 
ho cannot movo. All his work is in n ciich*, and he cannot 
go hoyoiul that ciirlo. The jmddeins which are nearc-st 
and doans-t unto him, are imjvlling him and calling on 
him d.ay nnd night for a solution, hut ho cannot solve them, 
W«iuse he wmnot go heyotid his intellwt. And yet the dc.sire 
i‘ imj>lant'*<l stningly in him. Stillwe know that the only 
gi^-l i.> to Iw. ohtaiiKMl hy contndling and checking these 
iiopaK...., With ^•V(■ry hirath, even- imjinlse of our heart usk.s 
O'. t<i h«- vl!i>h. Ai the sametiine, fheivis some jiowerhevond 
»!>. which .viys tliat it is nnselfishne.ss which is alone good 
r,\>-i-y ihiid is a Itorn oiitimist ; he is dreaming golden 
ih^-.uii'. In ynuth he lavomes still moix' optimistic. It is 
haid for II young man to helieve that thei-e is .such a thing 
r.s .h-ath, Mil h n thing as defeat or degindation. Old age 
and iifo i~ a mass of niin. Dreams have vanished 
into rdr, mol do- old man h.as iH'coine a ]H-sfimist. Thus 
V.,. ruv going on, fnmi one extn-me to the other, hufretetl 
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by Nature, without hope, without limit, without knowing 
the bounds, without knowing where we. are going. . It re- 
minds me of a celebrated song as written in t he Lolita 
Vistara, in the biography of Buddha. Buddha was born, 
says the book, as the saviour of mankind, but he forgot 
.himself in the luxuries of liis palace, and some angels came 
to sing a song to rouse him up, and the burden of the 
whole song is, we are floating down this river, continually 
changing, no stop and no x-est. So are all our lives, going 
on and on without knowing any re.st. What ai’e we to do ? 
The man who has enough to eat and drink is an optimist, 
and he .says, do not speak of misery, for it frightens him., 
Tell not to him of the sorrows and the sufferings of the 
woild ; go to him and tell that it is all good. “ Yes, I am 
•safe, ” says he ; “ look at me, I have a nice house to live in.' 
I do not care for cold ; therefore do not bring these hoiTible 
.pictures before me. ” But, on the other hand, there are 
.others dying of cold and hunger. Go and teach them that it 
is all good.. There is a man who has suffered tremendously 
in this life, and he will not hear of anything joyful, of 
Anything beautiful, of anything that is good. “ Fi’ighten 
•evei’ybody,” says he ; “ why should it be that anybody 

.should laugh while I am weeping ? I must make them all 
weep with me, for I am misemble, and they must all be 
miserable ; that is my only consolation.” Thus we ai’e 
jgoing on between optimism and pessimism. Then there 
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D tlic tiviiK iMlon- fnet of The wlioli* world is 

piiiip !'i di-.itli ; ovoi vtliiii;; i*^ dying. All our juogrcss, 
our \anit!<’''', otir n'form*', our luxuiirs, our wc.'ilJli, our 
hiiowli-iigo, liavo fliut oiio end — de.itli. Tint is nil, flint is 
wrtnin. (.'ilit'" roiur nnd go. oiujnrcs rise and fall, planets 
Iire.ik into piissw and crumMe into dust, fo l»e lilown about 
liv tlir ntinc«sj)hrn-< of flu* diibn-ent jdanets. Thus it is 
going on fiuin film* without beginning. M'lint is flitj goal ? 
Dt'utb i>' fbo goal of every thing. Dentli is the goal of 
life, of beauty, of weallii, of power, of virtue too. .Saints 
die and Miunu-a die, biugs die and beggars die. They arc 
all going to death, and yet this tremendous clinging on to 
life exists. .Sotiieltow, we do not know why, we have to 
ding on to life ; we cannot give it np. And flu's is vmi/ci. 

The mi'tber is nnrsing n child with great rare; all 
Jief vud, h< r life, is in that child. The chihl gniws, 
l-^slntl-s big, and pi ivhanee hwmie-. n hlnekgnnrd nnd 
!i brute, kicks her ami heats her every <lay ; nnd vet 
tile tiiothvr dings on to tin; child, nnd when her reason 
awake-, she coveis. if Up with the idea of lovc. She 
little shinks it is mu love, it is wimethitiEr which " has- 
fret held of lief nerves, she cannot shake it off ; how- 
iw el' she may try. she cannot shake oil’ the bondage she 
has --and tl,i„ js We ms* all after tiie golden fleece, 

Lv. ly one of us fhinki. that tliL will Ik- ouiv. hut very few 
of (hr-.n are in the world. Evi-ry reasonrdile man sees that 
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tLe chance is pevhaps one in twenty millions for this golden 
fleece, yet everyone must struggle for it and the majority 
never get anything. And this is maya. Death is stalking day 
and night over this earth of ours, but at the same time we 
always believe that we shall live eternally. A question was 
once asked of King Yudhisthira, “ What is the most wonder- 
ful thing on this earth V’ And the king replied, “ Every- 
day people are dying around us, and yet men think they 
will never die.” And this is maya. This tremendous con- 
tradiction in our intellect, in our knowledge, in our life, in 
our facts, everywhere this ti-emendous amount of contradic- 
tion, pleasure succeeding pain, and pain pleasure. A re- 
former arises and wants to remedy the evils that ai-e exist- 
ing in a certain nation ; and before they have been remedied, 
twenty thousand evils arise in another corner. It is an old'" 
house that is falling ; patch it up in one place, the ruin ex- 
tends to another comer. In India our reformers cry and 
preach against the evils which enforced widowhood brings 
to Indian women. In the West non-mai'riage is the great 
evil. Help the unmarried on one side ; they are suffering. 
Help the widows on the other ; they are suffering. Like 
the old rheumatism in the body, drive it from the head and 
it goes to the body, and from there to the feet. Some peo- 
ple become richer than others, learning, and Avealth, and 
culture become their exclusive possession. Knowledge is 
so great and grand, culture is so beautiful ! It is in the 
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Intiilx of n f-'-h'i'i fow ! TfiriliJo i*- thf thought ! Kefonnery 
t oiiir-, Ai'-trihufo it ovor a Inrg'o iiiru^s. Mon> hnjipin^ss is 
l« tlio Jnrgo in tho f^onso of phvsic.il h.ippi- 

hut, |w rh,ips, ns cult un* comes, tliisphysicol lmpi)incss 

4 .-.iii'hc.; which wny shall wc go, for the knnwlcilgf of 
liappiiic" brings the hnowhslgc of unlmppim’ss ? Tim least 
hi! of hip}»incss that we enjoy is somewhere musing 
th<> s,\im‘ iimoutU of nnsfry. This is flu* state of 
fhtuir'. Till* young, juu-haps, «lo not see it clmrly, hut 
tho-e 'viu! hav«> livfsl long enough and those who 
haM* sfuigci*''! enough, will uni 1 ei>f.infl it. Anil thi.s 
i. sfuiy;. Thi'M-* things are going on day and night, 
aiiil to fuel .1 solution <d this pn»hlpm wo\ild be jinpossiblo. 
Why shctild it Is* thus ? It would he an inijiO'.vihle ques- 
tion to answer, Isvatt-e tin* question mnnot he logically 
hTuiulfit*’*!, Tlieis' j- neither loir nor u'/iy to tin's. We 
c.uiiiiit cr.\'5» it Iwfori* we can answer it ; v. e do not know 
wleit it i', hefojv we can answer. We cannot, make it 
s!<-vly fiiit* iixuiient, chiding onr gr.isp every niinut**. Wo 
iiv like hliud tnnehinc-. We may think hack upon 
our .uo"!s‘ehrie> s, our attempts to do goo*! to others, hut, 
v.,- hail to do this, ^ve could not helj*. 

1 hnM- to stand nj. .md lecture to you and yon li.ive to 
su ~:tA Usun ; w.- c.vnnot helj»it. And you will go home, 
ar.d -.o.,..,* of lou may have h-.irnt a thing or two, while, i>ei- 
hap.. ..th rs V. ill think th.emau has talked nrumense. I 

13 
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■will go home thinking I have been lecturing. And this 
is maya, 

, So Tnaya is a statement of the fact of this Universe, of 
how it is going on. People generally get frightened when 
-these things are told to them. Bold we must be. 'Hiding 
facts is not the way to find a i-emedy. As the hare, you 
all know, hunted down by dogs, puts its head down and 
thinks itself safe, so, when we run into optimism or pessi- 
mism, we are doing just like the hare, and that is not a 
I'emedy. There are, on the other side, objections, and 
these objections, you may remark, are always from people 
who have more of the things of life, or of enjoyments. In 
this country (England) it is very difficult to become a 
pessimist. Everyone tells me how wonderfully the woyJd is 
going on, how progressive, but Avhat lie himself is, is his own 
world. Old questions arise ; Christianity must be the only 
religion of the world, because Ohi-istian nations are pros- 
perous ! But that would defeat its own object, because the 
prosperity of the Christian nations depends on the misfor- 
tune of non- Christian nations. There must be some to prey 
upon. Suppose the whole world were to become Christian, 
then the Christian nations would become poor, because 
there would be no non-Christian nations for them to prey 
upon. So the argument would kill itself. Animals are 
living upon the plants, men upon animals, and, worst of all, 
upon each other, the .strong upon the weak ; this is going 
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on all round, and tlii.s is maya. What solution do you apply 
to this ? We hear eveiy day of such and such explanations, 
and are told that in the long run it will be all good. Sup- 
pose it be possible — which is very much to be doubted— 
but let us take it for gmnted, why should it be, this diabolic- 
al way of doing good ? Why cannot good be done through 
good, instead of through these diabolical methods ? The 
descendants of the human beings of to-day will be happy ; 
then what does it matter to jne that I am suft'ering so much? 
This is maya ; there is no solution to it. Again, we often 
hear that it is one of the features of evolution that it elimi- 
nates evil, and this evil being continually eliminated from 
tlie world, at last there will remain only good and good 
alone. That is very nice to hear, and it pandei-s to our 
vanities, at least of those of us who have got enough in this 
world, Avho haA'e not a hard struggle to face eveiy day, and 
are not being crushed under the Avheels of this so-called 
evolution. It is very good and comforting to them indeed. 
The common herds m.ay suffer, but they do not Ciire ; let 
them die, they do not care for them. Very good, but yet 
this argument is fallacious from beginning to end. It takes 
for granted, in the first place, that manifested good and 
evil in this world are fixed quantities. In the second place, 
it makes a still Avorse assumption, that the amount of good 
is an increasing quantity, .and the amount of evil is a 
constant quantity. So if. evil is being eliminated in this 
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way by what they call evolution, there will come a time 
when this evil will be eliminated and what remains will be 
all good. Very easy to say, biit can it be proved that evil 
is a fixed quantity ? Is it not increasing all the time ? 
Take the man who lives in a forest, who does not know 
'even how to cultivate the mind, cannot read a book, has 
not heard of such a thing as writing. Out that man into 
twenty pieces to-night, and to-morrow he is all light. Run 
a bayonet through his body and take it out, and he is all 
right again, while ive, ivho are more cultured, get sci-atched 
in the streets and die. Machines are making things cheap, 
making for pi’ogress and evolution, but are crushing down 
millions, that one may become rich, making one richer than 
others, and thousands at the same time poorer and 
poorer, making slaves of whole masses of human beings. 
That way it is going on. The animal man has enjoyments 
only in the senses, his pains and pleasures are only in the 
senses. If he does not get enough to eat, he is miserable ; 
or if something happens to his body, he is miserable. In the 
senses, both his misery and his happiness begin and end. 
And as soon as this man progresses, as soon as his horizon 
of happines increases, his horizon of unhappiness increases 
propoi'tionately. The man in the forest does not know . 
what it is to be jealous, to be in the liaw Court, to pay taxes 
regularly, what it is to be blamed by society, to be watched 
day and night by the most tremendous tyranny that human 
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diabolism ever invented, piling into the secrets of eveiy 
human heart. He does not know how man becomes a 
thousand times more diabolical than any other animal, with 
all his vain knowledge, and with all his pride. Thus, it is 
that, as we emerge out of the senses, we develop higher 
powers of enjoyment, ajid, at the same time, we have to 
develop higher powers of suffering too ; the neiwes, on the 
other hand, are becoming finer, and capable of suffering 
more. Often, in every society, we find that the ignorant, 
common man, if he is abused, does not feel much, but he 
f^ls a good thrashing. But the gentleman cannnot bear a 
single word of abuse, he has become so finelj’’ nerved. Misery 
has increased with his susceptibility to happiness. This 
does not go much to prove the philosopher’s case. As we 
inci-ea.se our power to be happy, we are always increasing 
our power to sufi'er ; and, in my liumble opinion, if we 
advance in our power to become happy in arithmetical pro- 
gre.s.sion, we shall progress, on the other hand, in the power 
to become miserable in geometrical progression. They 
who live in a forest do not know much of society, wliile 
we, Avho .are progressing, know that the more we can pro- 
gress the more we can feel, .and nobody knows whether 
three-quartei-s of us .are not born lunatics. This is may a; 

Thus we find tliat maya is not a theory for the expla- 
nation of the world ; it is simply a .statement of facts as 
they exist, th.at the very basis of our being is contradiction, 
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that, everywhere we go, we have to move through this ' 
tremendous contradiction, that wherever there is gob4_ 
there must be evil, and wheiwer there is evil there must' 
be good, wherever there is life death must fellow it as its 
shadow, and every one who smiles must have to weep, and 
whoever weeps must smile also. Nor can this state of things 
be remedied. We may verily imagine that there will be a 
place where there will be only good, and no evil, that there 
will be places where we shall only laugh and never weep. 
Such a thing is impossible in the very nature of things, for 
the conditions will be the same. Wherever there is the 
power of producing a smile in us, thei-e lurks the power of 
producing tears in our eyes. Wherever there is the power 
of producing a feeling of happiness in us, there lurks some- 
where the power of making us miserable. 

Thus the Vedanta philosophy is neither optimistic nor 
pessimistic. It voices both of these, and takes things as 
they are, that this world is a mixture of good and evil, 
happiness and misery ; increase the one, and the other must 
increase with it. There will never be a good world, because 
the very idea is a contradiction in terms ; nor can there be a 
bad world. At the same time, it finds out one great secret 
by this analysis, and it is this, that good and bad are not 
two cut-and-dried, separate existences. There is not one 
thing in this world of ours which you can label as good, and 
o-nod alone, and there is not one thing in this world of ours 
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whicli you call label as b.ad, .and b.ad alone. The veiy 
same phenomenon which is appe.ai-ing to be good now, may 
appear to be bad to-morrow. The s.ame thing which is 
producing miseiy in one, m.ay produce happiness in another. 
The fire that burns the child m.ay cook a good meal for a 
starving man. The same nerves th.at c.arry the sens.ations 
of misery carry also the sens.ations of happiness. To stop 
evil, therefore, the onl}' way is to stop the good also ; there 
is no other way that is sure. To stop death, we sh.all have 
to stop life also. Life without de.ath, and happiness with- 
out misery are conti-adictions, .and neither can be true be- 
cause both of them are manifestations of the same thing. 
"What I thought to be good yesterda}’, I do not think to be 
good now. In all my life, when I look back upon it, and 
see my ideals that have been at different times, I find this 
to be so. At one time, my ide.al was to drive a strong pair 
of horses ; I do not think so now. At another time, when I 
wasa little child, I thought, if I could le.arn to makeacertain 
kind of sweetmeat, I should be perfectly happy. At .another 
time, I thought I should be perfectly happy if I had a wife 
and children and plenty of money. I laugh at them .all now 
as childish nonsense. The Vedanta .s.ays, there must come 
a time when we look back .and laugh at these ideals of ours 
which made us afraid of giving up our individuality. Each 
one wants to keep this body and not give it up, and our 
idea is that if we can keep the body for .an indefinite 
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time we shall be very happy, but there will come atime when 
we shall laugh at that too. Now, if such be the state of 
things, we are in a state of helpless contradiction, neither 
existence, nor non-existence but a mixture of them both ; 
neither misei-y, nor happiness, but a mixture of them 
both. Then what is the use of Vedanta, and all other 
philosophies and religions ? And, above all, what is the 
use of doing good work ? This is a question that 
comes to the mind, for people will always ask you if 
such is the state of things, that whenever you try to 
do good the same evil remains, and whenever you try 
to create happiness there will always be mountains high, 
of misery — ^What is the use ? The answer is, in the first 
place, that ymu have got to work in the way of lessening 
misery, for that is the only way to make yourselves happy. 
Every one of us finds it out sooner or later in our lives. 
The bright ones find it out a little earlier, and the dull ones 
a little later. The dull ones pay very dearly for the dis- 
covery and the bright ones less deaidy. In the second 
place, apart from that, although we know there never will 
come a time when this Univeivse will be full of happiness 
and without misery, still this is the work to be done ; al- 
though misery increases, .still, let us do our part at the 
•same time. Both these forces will make the Universe live 
until there comes a time when we awake from our dreams 
and give up this building of mud-pies, which we are doing 
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all the time, for it is true that it is only a building of mud- 
pies, That one lesson ive shall have to learn. It will talce 
a long, long time for us to learn. The Yedanta says the 
Infvnite has become the Finite. Attempts have been made 
in Germany to build a system of philosophy on such' a 
basis. Such attempts are mjide even in England now, but 
the analysis of the position .of these philosophers is this, 
that the Infinite is trying to express itself in this Universe. 
Very good, and therefore there must come a time when the 
Infinite will succeed in expressing itself. As such the 
absolute state is a lower state than the manifested, because- 
5n the manifested state the absolute expresses itself, and 
we are to help this expression more and more, until the 
Infinite on that side empties itself out on this side. It isveiy 
mice, and we have used the words infinite and manifestation 
and expression, and so on, but philosophers naturally .ask 
for a logiaal fundamental Iw.sis that the Finite can he the 
Infinite, that one can be twenty millions, say. The Abso- 
lute and the Infinite become this Universe under limita- 
tions. Everything here, therefore, mvrst be limited, every- 
thing that comes out of the senses, or through the mind, 
or through the intellect, must of nece.ssity be limited, and 
the limited to be the unlimited is simplj' absurd, and can 
never bo. 

The Vedanta, on the other hand, saj's that it is true 
that the Absolute or the Infinite is trying to expre.ss itself 
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in the Finite, but there will come a time when it will find 
that it is impos-sible, and that it will have to beat a i-etreatj^ 
and this beating a retreat is the real beginning of religion. 
Renunciation is the beginning of religion. It is very hard 
for modern people to talk of renunciation. I stand, ns it 
were, as it was said of me in Amei'ica, as a man who has 
come out of a world that has been dead and buried and 
gone these five thousand years, and talks of renunciation. 
So says, pei-liaps, the English philosopher. Yet it is true 
that that is the onlj"^ fact m life, renounce and give up. 
Struggle hard and try your best to find any other way. 
Then comes a time when the mind awakes, awakes from 
this long and dreary dream ; the child gives up its play and 
wants to go back to mother. It finds — 

jVajatuJcmuih kammiam ^ipahhogena samyati, 

Havisha krishnavartmeva hh/iiya evahhi vardkate. 

“ Desires ai-e never satisfied by the enjoyment of 
desires, they only increase the more, as butter poured 
upon fire increases the flame all the time.” So are all 
sense enjoyments, all intellectual enjoyments. So are all 
the enjoyments of which the human soul is capable. 
They are all for nothing, they are within maya, within 
this net-work beyond which we cannot go. We may run 
through it, through infinite timeand find no end, and when- 
ever we struggle to get a little bit of enjoyment, a mass of 
misery will be on our back. How awful Avill be the state of 
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things ! And when I trj' to think of this, T cannot hut tliink 
^at this theory of maya, this statement that it is all mmja is 
the best and onl}' explanation. WJiat an amount of misery 
there is in this world, and if you ti’avel among Tarioiis 
nations you will find out this, that one nation has attempt- 
ed to cure its evils bj' one means, atid another b}' anotheiv 
The very same evil h.os been taken up by the various 
races, and attempts have been made in various ways to 
check the evil, yet no nation has succeeded. If it lias 
been minimised in one point, a mass of evil has been 
crowded into another point. Thus it goes. The Hindus, 
to produce a little chastity in the race, have degraded 
all their children by child-marriage, which, in the 
long run, has degi-aded the race. At the same time, I 
cannot deny that this child-marriage makes the I’ace more 
chaste. What would you have ? If you want the nation to 
be more chaste, you degrade men and women phj'sically 
by this awful child marriage. On the other hand, are 
you safe on your side ? No, because chastity is the life 
of a nation. Do you not find in history that the first 
death-sign of a nation has come through unchastity ? 
When that has entered, the end of the race is in sight. 
Where shall we get a solution of these miseries then ? 
If parents select husbands and wives for their own 
children, then this evil of love is prevented. The daughters 
of India are more practical than sentimental. Very little of 
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poetry remains in their lives. Again, if people select their 
■own husbands and wives, that does not bring much happi- 
ness. The Indian woman is very happy ; there is scarcely 
a case of quai'relling between husband and wife. On 
the other hand, in the United States, where the greatest 
liberty obtains, scarcely is there a happy home. There may 
be some, but the number of unhappy homes and marriages 
is so large that it passes all description. Scarcely could I 
^o to a meeting or a society but I found three-quarters of 
the women present had turned out their husbands and 
children. It is so here, thei-e and everywhere. Wliat 
does it show ? That, after all, not much happiness has been 
gained by all these ideals. We all struggle for happiness, 
and before we get a. little on one side, on the other side 
there begins unhappiness. 

Shall we not work to do good, then ? Yes, with more 
zest than ever, but what this knowledge will do for us is to 
break down our fanaticism. The Englishman will no more 
become a fanatic to cirrse. the Hindu — “Oh the diabolical 
Hindu, how he treats his women ! ” He will have learnt to 
respect the customs of different nations. There will be 
less of fanaticism and more Avork ; fanatics cannot Avork ; 
they Avaste three-fpiu-ths of their energy. It is Avhat they 
call the level-headed, c.alm, practical man Avho Avorks. Mere 
ranting fanatics do not do much. So the poAver to Avoi’k Avill 
increase from this idea.. KnoAving that this is the state of 
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things, there will be more patience. The sight of misery or of 
evil will not be able to throw us off our balance and make iis 
run after shadows. Therefore, patience will come to us, 
knowing that the world will have to go on in this way. Say, 
for instance, that all men will have become good, then the 
animals will have become men, and will have to go through 
the same state, and so the plants. But only one thing is 
certain ; the might3' river is i-ushing towards the ocean ; and 
there are bits of straw and papei- in the stream, which are 
tiying to get back, but we are sure that the time will come 
when, each one of these pieces will be dmwn towards that 
Infinite ocean. So, in this life, with all its miseries and 
sorrows, its joys and smiles and tears, one thing is certain, 
that it is rushing towards that Infinite ocean, and it is onl}' 
a question of time when you and I, and plants, and animals, 
and every particle of life that exists anywhere must come 
into that Infinite ocean of life, unto freedom, and unto 
God. 

Let me repeat, once more, because we always make the 
mistake, that the Yedantic position is neither pessimism 
nor optimism. It does not say that this world is all evil 
or all good. It says that our evil is of no more value than 
our good, and our good of no more value' than our evil. 
They are all bound together in -this way. This is the world,- 
and knowing this you work with patience. What for ? 
Why should we work ? If this is the state of things, what 
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■shall Ave do ? Why not become agnostics ? The modem 
agnostics also know there is no solution of this problem, 
no getting out of this veil of maya, as we should say i'n^ 
oui language j therefoi*e, be satisfied a.nd enjoy things, ^ 
Here, again, is a mistake, a tremendous mistake, a most 
illogical mistake. And it is this. What do you mean 
by the life around you ? Do you mean by life only the 
senses? In this every one of us differs only slightly 
from the brutes. T am sure that no one is present here, ' 
Avhose life is only in the senses. Then this present life 
means something more than that. Our feelings and thoughts 
and all that are part and parcel of our life ; and is not the 
struggle towards the great ideal, towards perfection, one ^ 
-of the most important components of wliat we call life ? ■ 
According to the agnostics, we must take care of life as it”^ 
is. But this life means our little joys and sorrows, and all 
that, and, above all, this tremendous seai'ch after the ideal, 
the backbone of life, going towards perfection. We must 
have that, and, therefore, we cannot be agnostics, or take 
the agnostic Avorld at sight. The agnostic position takes 
this life to be all that exist, mimis this latter component, 
and this he has found out, cannot be knoAvn, wherefore he 
must give up the search. This is what is called 7naya, 
this Nature, this U niverse. This, according to the Vedant- 
ist, is Nature. Now all religions are more or less attempts 
to get beyond this, tlie crudest, or the most developed, ex- 
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pressed tlirough ]n 3 'tho]ogy, oi* sj'mbologj^, or tlirougb tlie 
abstractions of philosophy, through stories of gods;- or 
angels, or demons, or hobgoblins, through stories of saints, or 
seers, or great men, or prophets, all have that one object,— 
they are all trying to get beyond these limitations, to find 
something which is beyond these. In one word, they are all 
struggling towards liberty. Man has known, consciously 
or unconsciously, that he is bound ; he is not what he 
wants to be. It was taught to him at the very time, the 
very moment he began to look around, that very moment 
he found he was bound, and he also found that there was 
something in him which wanted to fly beyond, where' the 
body could not follow, something which was as yet chained 
'down by this limitation. Even in the lowest of religious 
ideas, where departed ancestors, and other spirits, mostly 
violent and cruel, hu-king about the house of their friends 
fond of bloodshed and strong drink — even there we find 
that one common factor, that of freedom. The man who 
wants to worship the gods, sees in them above all things 
greater freedom than in himself ; if a door is closed, the 
gods can get through walls and so on ; the walls have no 
limitations to them. This one idea of libertj'^ is increasing, 
until it comes to the ideal of a Pereonal God, and that is the 
centre of the ideal that God is some one bejmnd the limita- 
tion of rnaya. I hear, as it were, a voice before me, I feel 
as if this question were being discussed by those ancient 
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sages of India, in some of those forest retraats, and in one of 
them even the oldest and the holiest fail to reach the solu- 
tion, but a young boy is standing up m the midst of them 
and declaring — 

S’rinvantu visve amritas^a piittrah, 

Aye dhamani divyani tasthnh j|5(|. 

^ ^ -j!.* ak 

Vedahain etani purusham mahantam, 

Adityavarna/ni tamasah parastat, 

Tamevam viditva ati mrityum eti, 

JVanyah panthavidyate ayanayu ii5|l 
“ Here ye children of immortality, here ye who live in the 
highest places, I have found the way. There is a way out be- 
yond the darkness by knowing Him who is beyond tliis dark- 
ness.” We find this assertion as coming from the .same Upani- 
shad. This maya is there ; it is terrible; to work through 
"mciyci is impossible. If a man says, I will sit beside this 
river and I will ford the i-iver when it has run down into 
•the ocean, that man wovild be as much cori’ect as the man 
who says he will work till this world has become all good, 
and he will then enjoy this world, neither will one come or 
the other. The Avay is not with maya, but against maya. 
This is another fact to learn. We are not born helpers 
of Nature, but competitors with Nature. We are the bond- 
masters, and wenre trying to hind ourselves down. Why 
is this house here ? Nature did not give it. Nature sa3'S, 
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go and live in the forest. Man says I will build a house and 
fight with Nature and he does. The whole history of humani- 
ty is a continuous fight against the so-called laws of nature, 
and man gains in the end. Coming into the eternal world, 
there too the same fight is going on, this fight between the 
animal man and the spiritual man, between light and dark- 
ness, and here too man becomes victorious. He, as it were, 
cuts his way out of Nature to this idea of liberty. We have 
seen so far, then, that here is a statement of maya, and be- 
yond this maya the Vedantic philosophers find something 
which is not bound by maya^ and if we can get where that 
stands, certainly we are beyond rmya. This is the common 
property of all religions, what you call Theism. But with 
the Vedanta, it is just for the beginning of religion and not 
the end. The idea of a Pei’sonal God, the ruler and creator 
of this .Universe, as he has been styled ifayadhishiiiah, 
the ruler of maya or Nature is not the end of these Vedant- 
ic ideas, it is just at the beginning and the idea grows and 
grows until the Ved3,ntist finds that He Who Avas standing 
outside was he himself Who Avas in reality inside. It Avas 
the very One Who w-as free Who thought He Avas bound. 
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have seen how the idea of Maya, which forms, as 
it were, one of the basic doctrines of the Advaita 
Vedanta, is, in its germ, found even in the Sam- 
hitas, and that in reality all the ideas which are developed 
in the Upanishads are to be found already in the Samhitas 
in some form or other. Most of you are by this time 
perfectly acquainted with the idea of Milya, and know that 
it is sometimes very erroneously explained as illusion, so 
that when the Universe is said to beMdya, that also would 
have to be explained as being illusion. The tx’anslation of 
the word is neither happy nor correct. Md,yd is not a theoiy, 
it is simply a statement of facts about the Universe as it 
exists, .and to understand Maya we must go back to the 
Samhitas and begin with the conception in the germ. We 
have seen how the ideas of these Devas came. At the same 
time these Devas were at first onty powerful beings, nothing 
more. Most of you are horrified when reading the old 
scriptures, whether of the Greeks, the Hebrervs, the Per- 
sians, or others, to find that the ancient gods sometimes 
did things which, to us, are very repugnant, but when 
reading these books, Ave entirely forget that we are persons 
of the nineteenth century, and these gods rvere beings 
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existing thousands of years ago, and %ve also forget that the 
people who worshipped these gods found nothing inconr 
■^gi’uous in their characters, found nothing to frighten them 
in depicting their gods as they did, because they were very, 
much like them themselves. I may also remark that this 
is the one great lesson Ave h.ave to learn throughout our ' 
lives. In judging others we always judge them hy our 
own ideals. That is not as it should be. Everyone must be 
judged according to his own ideal, and not by that of any one. 
else. In all our dealings with our fellow-beings we con- 
stantly labour under this mistake, and I am of opinion that 
the vast ma jority of our quarrels and fights with our fellow- 
beings arise simply from this one cause, that we are always 
trying to judge other gods by our oAvn, other ideals by our 
ideals, and others’ motives fi-om our motives. Under 
certain circumstances I might do a certain thing, and 
when I see another person taking the same course I think 
he has also the same motive actuating him, little dreaming 
that although the eSect may be the same, yet many thou- 
sands of causes may produce the same effect. He may 
have performed the action Avith quite a different motive 
from what Avould impel me to do the same thing. So in 
judging of those ancient religions we must not take the 
ordinary standpoint to which Ave incline in our judgment 
of others, but must throAV ourselves, as it were, into the 
position of thought in those eai’l}’- times. 
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The idea of the cruel and ruthless Jehovah in the Old 
Testament has fnghtened many — but why ? What right 
have they to assume that the Jehovah of the ancient Jews* 
must represent the conventional idea of God of the present 
day ? And at the same time we must not forget that 
there will come men after us who will laugh at our ideas 
of religion and God in the same way that we laugh at those 
of the ancients. Yet through all these various conceptions 
runs the golden thread of unity, and it is the purpose of 
the Vedanta to unfold this thread. “ I am the thread 
that runs through all these various ideas, each one of which 
is like one pearl,” says the Lord Krishna ; and that is the 
duty of Vedanta, to establish this connecting thread, how- 
ever incongruous, hideous, hoi'rible, or disgusting may have 
been these ideas when judged according to the conceptions 
of to-day. When these ideas had the setting of past times 
they were harmonious, they were not more hideous than 
our present ideas. It is only when we try to take them 
out of these settings and apply them to our own present 
circumstances, that the hideousness becomes obvious. It is 
all gone and dead and past. Just as the old Jew has 
developed into the keen, modern, sharp Jew, and the ancient 
A’ ryan into the intellectual Hindu, similarly Jehovah has 
grown, and Devas have grown. The great mistake is in 
recognising the evolution of the worshippers, while we do 
not acknowledge the evolution of the God. He is not 
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credited with the advance that his devotees have made. 
That is to say, you and I, as representing ideas, have grown ; 
ihese gods also, as I’epresenting ideas, have grown. This 
nay seem somewhat curious to you — liow can God grow ? 
[n the same sense man never gx-ows^ We will see later on 
low the real man behind each one of these manifestations 
*s immoveable, unchangeable, pui-e and always perfect ; and 
in the same way the idea of God that we form is a mere 
manifestation, our own creation. Behind that is the real 
God who never changes, the ever pure, the immutable. 
But the manifestations are always changing, revealing the 
reality behind more and more. When it reveals more of 
the fact behind, it is called progi'ession, when it hides more 
of the fact behind, it is called retrogression. Thus, as we 
grow, so the gods grow. From the common-sense point of 
view, just as we reveal ourselve.s, as we evolve, so the gods 
reveal themselves. 

We shall now be in a position to undemtand the theoiy 
of Mdya. In stating all the religions of the world the 
one question they propose to discuss is this : Why is there 
this disharmony in the Gniverse ? Why is there this evil 
in the Dnivei'se ? We do not find this question in the very 
primitive inception of religious ideas because the world did 
not appear incongruous to the primitive man. Circum- 
stances around him were not inharmonious ; there was no 
clash of opinions ; no antagonism of good and evil. There 
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nvas mei-ely the fight in his own heart between something 
which said yea, and something which said nay. The 
primitive man was a man of impulse. He did what occur- 
red to him, and tried to bring out into his muscles whatever 
thought got into his mind, and he never stopped to judge, 
and veiy little to check impulses which came into his mind. 
So with these gods, they were also creatures of impulse. 
Indra comes and shatters the forces of the demons. Jehovah 
is pleased with someone and displeased with someone else, 
for what reason no one knows or asks ; for the habit of 
inquiiy had not then arisen, and whatever he does is right. 
There is no idea of good or evil. The Devas did many 
wicked things in our sense of the word ; again and again 
Indra and other gods are doing very wicked things, but to 
the worshippers of Indra the ideas of wickedness and evil 
did not occur, so they did not question. 

• With the advance of ethical ideas came the fight. There 
arose a certain sense in man ; difierent languages and 
nations called it by different names, and it acted as a 
checking power, for the impulses of the human heart are 
the voice of God, or the result of past education, and so 
forth, but whatever it is called the effect is the same. 
There is one impulse in our minds which says, do. Behind 
it rises another voice w'hich says, do not. There is one set 
of ideas in our mind which is always struggling to get out- 
side through the channels of the senses, and behind that. 
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although it may be thin and weak, an infinitely small voice 
which says do not go outside. The two beautiful Sanskrit 
words for those phenomena are pravritti and nivritti, 
circling forward and circling inward. It is the circling 
forwai’d which is leading all our actions. Heligion begins 
with this circling inward. Religion begins with this “ do 
not.” Spirituality begins with this “ do not.” When the 
“ do not ” is not there, religion has not begun. And this 
“ do not ” came ; men’s ideas have grown in spite of the 
brutal fighting gods which they had. 

A little love got into the hearts of mankind. It was 
very small indeed, and even now it is not much greater. 
It was at first confined to a tribe, embracing, perhaps, mem- 
bers of their own tribes ; these gods loved their tribes and 
each god was a tribal god, the protector of that tribe. And 
sometimes the membei-s of those tribes would think of 
themselves as the descendants of that god, just as the clans 
in diflerent nations think th.at they are the common 
descendants of someone who was the founder of the clan. 
There were in ancient times, and even now, some people 
claiming to be descendants not only of these gods, but also 
of the Sun and Moon. You read in the ancient Sanskrit 
books of the great heroic emperors of the solar dynasty. 
They were first worshippers of the Moon and Sun, and 
gradually came to think of themselves as descendants of 
the god of the Sun, of the Moon, and so forth. So 
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when these tribal ideas began to gi’ow there came a 
little love, some slight idea of duties towards each 
other, a little social organisation, and immediately 
began the idea, how can we live together without bear- 
ing and forbearing ? How can one man live with another 
man — even one — without having some time or other to 
check his impulses, restrain himself, forbear from doing 
things which his mind would prompt him to do. It is 
impossible. Thus comes the idea of restraint. The whole 
social fabric is based upon that idea of I’es traint, and we all 
know that the man or woman who has not learnt the gi-eat 
lesson of bearing and forbearing leads a most miserable life. 

Now when these ideas of religjion came, a . glimpse of 
something higher, more ethical, dawned upon the intellects 
of mankind. The old gods were found to be incongi’uous, 
these boisterous, fighting, drinking, beef-eating gods of the 
ancients, whose delight w.a.s in the smell of burning flesh 
and libations of strong liquor. Sometimes Indra dr,ank so 
much that he fell upon the ground and began to talk unin- 
telligibly. These gods could no longer be tolerated. The 
notion had arisen of inquiring into motives, and the gods 
had to come in for their shai'e of inquiry. Wliat is the 
reason for such an action of such and such a god ? — and 
the reason was wanting. Therefore men gave up these 
gods, or rather they developed higher ideas of gods ; they 
collected together all the actions and qualities of the 
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gods which they could not harmonise, and they kept those 
which they could understand and harmonise, and combin- 
'^hg these, labelled them with one name, Deva-Deva, the 
^ god of gods of the Universe. The god to be worshipped 
was no more a simple symbol of power ; something more was 
required than power. He rvas an ethical god ; he loved 
■ mankind, did good to mankind. But the idea of god still 
remained. Thej' increased his ethical significance, and in- 
crciised also his power. He became the most ethical being 
in the Universe, as well as almost almighty. 

But all this patchwork would not do. As the explana- 
tion assumed greater proportion, the difficulty which it 
wanted to solve did the same. If qualiti^ of the god in- 
V creased in arithmetical progres.sion, the difficulty and doubt 
• increased in geometrical progression. The difficulty of 
Jehovah was very little to the difficult}- of the god of the 
Universe, and this question rem.nins to the present day. 
Why should, under the reign of an almighty and all-loving 
God of the Universe, such diabolical things be allowed to 
remain ? Why so much more misery than happiness ? and 
so much more wickedness than good ? We may shut our 
eyes to all these things, but the fact still remains, this 
world is a hideous world. At bo.st it is the hell of Tantalus 
and nothing else. Here we are with strong impulses, and 
stronger ideas for sense enjoyments and nothing outside to 
fill them. There rises a w.ave which impels us forward in 
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spite of ouv own will, and as soon as we move one step, 
comes a blow. We are all doomed to live here and die here 
like Tantalus. Ideals come into our head, away beyond the 
limit of our sense ideals, but if we want to feel them we 
never can see them fulfilled. On the other hand, we are 
crushed into atoms by the surging mass around us. Yet if 
I give up all idealitj’’ and just struggle through this world, 
my existence is that of a brute, and I degenerate and 
degrade myself. Neither way is happiness. Unhappiness 
is the fate of those who are content to live in this world 
born as they are. A thousand-fold unhappiness is the fate 
of those who dare to stand forth for truth and for higher 
things, and dare to ask for something higher than mere 
enjoyable, brutal existence here. This is a fact ; there is 
no explanation. There cannot be any explanation, but the 
Vedanta shows the Avay out. You must bear in mind that 
I must tell you facts in this coui’se that will frighten you 
sometimes, but you must remembei- what I say, digest itj- 
and think of it, and it will be yours, it will raise us high, 
and make us capable of under-standing and living in truth. 

Now this is a statement of fact, not a theory, that this 
world is a Tantalus’ hell, that we do not know anything 
about this Universe, yet at the same time we cannot say 
that we do not know. I cannot say that this chain exists, 
when I think of it I do not know. It may be an 
entire delusion in mj’- bi-ain. I may be dreaming all 
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tlie time. I am dreaming that I am talking to you, and 
that you ai-e listening to me. No one ca* prove that it is 
aot. My brain itself maj' be a dream, and as to that no 
one ever saw his own brain yet. We all take that for 
granted. So it is with everything. My own bodj' I take 
foi- granted. At the same time I cannot say I do- not 
know. This standing between knowledge and ignorance, 
this mystic twilight, the mingling of truth and falsehood, 
where they meet no one knows. We are walking in the 
midst of a, dream, half sleeping, half waking, passing all 
our lives in a haze, this is the fate of eveiy one of us. 
This is the fate of all sense knowledge. This is the fate of 
all philosophy, of all boasted science, of all boasted human 
'knowledge. This is the Dniverse. 

What you call matter, or spirit, or mind, or anything 
else you maj' like to call them, any nickname you may 
choose to give them, the fact remains the same, we cannot 
say they are ; we cannot say they are not. We cannot say 
they are one, we cannot say they are many. This eternal 
play of light and darkness, manifold weakness, indiscrimi- 
nate, indistinguishable, inseparable yet always thei-e. A 
fact, yet, at the same time, not a fact, awake, and at the 
same time, asleep. This is a statement of facts, and this is 
what is called M&ya, We are born in this Maya, we live 
in it, we think in it, we dream in it. We are philosophers 
in it, we are spiritual men in it, n.ay, we are devils in this 
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Maya, and we ai’e gods in this Maya. Stretch your ideas a 
far as you can, m.ake them higher and higher, c.all it dq 
finite or by any other name yon please, even that idea i 
within this Maya. It cannot be otherwise, and the whol 
of human knowledge is genemlisation of this MS,y!l, tryin 
to know it as it really is. This is the work of Nama Eupfi— 
name and form. Everything that has form, everythin, 
that calls up an idea in your mind, is within Mfiya, for, a 
the German philosophers s,ay, everything that is bound b; 
the laws of time, space, and caus,ation, is within Miiyfi. 

Let us go back a little to those ideas of God, and se 
what became of them. We perceive at once that with sncl 
a state of things the idea of some being who is eternall; 
loving us — the word love in our sense — eternally unselfisl 
and almighty, ruling this Universe, c.annot be. It require 
the boldness of the poet to withstand this idea of the person 
al God. Wliere is your just, merciful God ? the poet asks 
Does he not see millions and millions of his children perish 
either in the form of men, or of .animals ; for who can liv( 
one moment here without killing others ? Can you draw f 
breath without destroying thousands of lives ? You liv< 
because millions die. Every moment of your life, everj 
breath that you breathe, is de.ath to thousands, eveiy move 
ment that you make is death unto millions. Every morse] 
that you eat is death unto millions. Whj’ should they die ^ 
There is an old sophism, “ But they .are veiy low existen- 
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ces.” Supposing they ai-e ; it is a question. Who knows 
whether the ant is greater than man, or the man than the 
ant ? Who can prove one way or the other ? Man can build 
a house or invent a machine, therefore the man is greater t 
The same argument will apply, because the ant cannot 
build a house nor make a machine, therefore he is greater. 
There is no more reason for one than the other. 

Apart from that question, even taking it for gi-anted 
that these are very low beings, still why should they die ? 
If they are low they ought to live the more. Why not ? ' 
Because they live more in the senses, they feel pleasure and 
pain a thousandfold move than you or I can. Which of 
you can eat a dinner with the same gusto as a dog or a 
wolf ? Because our energies are not in the senses, they are 
in the intellect, the spirit. But in the dog the whole soul 
is in the senses, and they become mad, enthusiastic, enjoy 
things which we human beings can never di-eam of, and 
the pain is commensurate with the pleasure. 

The same amount of pleasure is meted out as the 
amount of pain. If the pleasures felt by animals are so 
much keener than those felt by man, it absolutely follows 
that the animals’ sense of pain is as keen, and a thousand- 
fold keener, than that in men, and they have to die. So 
the fact is the pain and misery men would feel in dying is 
intensified a thousandfold in animals, and j-et rve have to 
kill them, rvithout troubling about their misery. This is 


I 
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words and wi-itings of fools, rogues and demons, and that 
there was neither God nor an eternal soul. If there were a 
soul why did it not come back after death, drawn by love 
of wife and children ? Their idea was that if there was a 
soul it must still love after death, and want nice things to 
eat and nice dresses. Yet no one hurt these OharvSkas. 

Thus India has always had this magnificent idea of 
religious freedom — for you must always remember that 
freedom is the first condition of growth. What you don't 
make fi’ee will never grow. The whole of that idea that 
you can make others grow, ahd help their gi’owth, and 
direct and guide them, always retaining yourself the 
freedom of the teacher, is nonsense, simply a lie, a danger, 
and it has retarded the growth of millions and millions of 
human beings in this world. Let men have the light of 
liberty. That is the only condition of growth. 

We, in our country, allowed liberty in spiritual matters, 
and we have a tremendous spiritual power in religious 
thought, even to-day. You grant the same liberty in 
social matters, and so have a splendid social organisation. 
We have not given any freedom to the expansion of social 
matters, and ours is a cramped society. You never gave 
any freedom in religious matters. Fire and SAVord fell 
upon that, and the result is that religion is a stunted, 
degenei’ated growth in the Eiu-opean mind. In India we 
have to take off the shackles fi-om societj’, and in Europe the 
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chains must be taken from the feet of spiritual growth. 
Then Avill come a wonderful growth and development of 
-'men. If we discover that there is one unity running 
behind all these developments, either spiritual, moral or 
social — they are all the same, and religion must come into 
society, must come into every day of our lives. It is I’elig- 
ion, nothing but religion in the full sense of the word. 
In the light of Vedfmta you will understand that all your 
sciences are but manifestations of religion, and rso is every- 
thing that exists in this world. 

We see, then, that through this freedom these sciences 
were built, and there we have two sets of opinions, two 
sets gi’owing slowly in the teaching of the Vedanta, the one 
about whom I have just told you were materialists, the 
denouncers, and the other were positive, not negative. This 
again is a most curious fact ; in every society you find it. 
Supposing there is an evil in society. You will find imme- 
diately one set rise up and begin to denounce it in vindic- 
tive fashion. Tliese sometimes degenerate into fanatics. 
You always find them in ever3' society, and women 
mostly join in these outcries, because they are im- 
pulsive in their nature. Every fanatic who gets up 
\nd denounces something gets a following. It is very 
?asy to break ; a maniac can break eveiything he likes 
ant it would be hard for the maniac to build anything 
n this world. 
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So there i.s this set of denouncers in every country 
pi’esent in some form oi' other, and they think they will 
mend this world by the sheer power of denunciation and^ 
exposing of evil ; they do some good, according to their 
light, but much more evil, because things are not done in a 
day. Social institutions are not made in a day, and to 
change means removing the cause. Suppose there is evil 
here ; denouncing it will not do anything, but you must go 
to Avoik at the root. First find out the cause, then remove 
it, and all the effect will be removed by itself. All this 
crying will not produce any effect, unless indeed it pro- 
duces misfortune. 

There wei’e others who had .sympathy in their hearts 
and who understood this idea, that we must go deep into 
the cause, and these are the great saints. One fact you 
must remember, that all the grejit teachers of the world 
have declared that they came not to destroy but to fulfil. 
Many times this has not been undei-stood, it has been 
thought to be an unworthy compromise to existing popular 
opinions. Even now, you hear now and then that these 
prophets and great teachers Avere rather cowardly, dared 
not say and do Avhat they thought Avas right ; but it Avas 
not so. Fanatics very little understand the infinite poAver 
of love in the hearts of these great sages. They looked 
upon the inhabitants of this Avorld as their children. Tliey 
ai-e the real fathers, the i-eal gods, filled with infinite sym- 
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patliy and patience for everyone, they were ready to .hear 
and forbear. TJiey knew Ijow human society would grow, 
and patiently, slowly, surely, went on applying their 
remedies, not by denouncing and not by frightening 
people, but gently and kindly leading them step by step. 
These are the Avritem of the XJpanishads. They knew 
full Avell how the old ideas of God were not reconcilable 
Avith the advanced ethical ideas of the time ; they knew 
perfectly Avell that truth Avas not on that side of the 
(jneation, but on the other side ; they knew full Avell 
that Avhat the Buddhists and the other Atheists Avere 
preaching contained a good deal of truth, nay, great 
nuggets of truth, but, at the .same time, Ave understand 
that those men Avho want to sever the thread that binds 
the beads, Avant to build a neAv society upon the air 
will entirely fail. 

We never build aneAv, Ave simply change places, Ave 
cannot have anything new, only ch.ange the positions of 
things. The seed groAvs into the tree, and patiently, 
gently, we must direct the energies toAvards truth, and fulfil 
the truth that exists, not make neAv truths. Thus, 
instejid of denouncing these old ideas of God as unfit for 
modern times, they began to seek out the reality that 
Avas in them, and the result Avas the Vedanta Philosophy, 
and out of the old deities, and out of the monotheistic 
God, rvder of the TJnivei-se, they found yet higher and 
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higher ideas in what is called the Impersonal Absolute, 
in finding One-ness throughout the Universe. 

He who sees in this world of manifoldness that Ohe"^ 
running through it all, in this world of death he who 
finds that one infinite life, and in this world of insentience 
and ignorance he who finds that one light and knowledge, 
unto him belongs eternal peace. Unto none else, unto 
none else. 



MAYA AND FREEDOM. 
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f4 ^RAILING clouds of gloiy we come,” mys tlie 
Vfiy poet. Not all of us come ti’aiHug clouds 
' gloi’y though, some of us come also tmiliug 
ilack fogs behind u.s ; no question. But we .are .sent 
nto this world as into the battlefield to fight, everyone 
if ns. We must eoine he»-e weeping to fight our way, 
is well as wo can, to make a path through this infinite 
icean of life without lejvving any track ; forward we go, 
;ong ages behind \»s, and immense the expanse beyond. 
So on we go, till death comes, takes us oiT the field, 
rictorious or defeated, we dp not know, ajid thi.s is Maya. 

Hope is dominant in the heart of childhood. The 
vhole is a golden vision to the opening eyes of the 
shild ; his will he tliinks is supreme. As ho moves on- 
y.ard, at every step nivtuve stands, as an adamantine 
rail barring his further progress. He may hurl himself 
ig.ainst it again and again, stnving to bre-ak thi’ough. 
Chrough his life the further he goes the further recedes 
he ide.al till de.ath comes, and there is release perhaps, 
md this is Maya. 

A man of science rises, he is thirsting after knowledge- 
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No sacrifice is too great, no struggle too hopeless for him. 
He moves onward discovering secret after secret of 
Nature, seai-ching out the secrets from the innermost 
heart of Nature, and what for ? What is all this for ? 
Why should we give him glory ? Why should he acquire 
fame ? Does not Nature know infinitely more’ than any 
of us human beings can know, and Nature is dull, 
insentient. Why should it be glory to imitate the dull, 
insentient ? Nature can hurl a thunderbolt to any distance 
and of any magnitude. If a man can do one little bit 
of it we praise him, laud him up to the skies, and why ? 
Why should we praise him for imitating Nature, imitat- 
ing death, imitating dulness, imitating insentience ? 

The force of gravitation can pull to pieces the biggest 
mass that ever existed ; yet it is insentient. What glory 
is in imitating the insentient ? Yet we are all struggling 
after that, and this is Maya. 

The senses drag the human soul out, Man is asking 
for pleasure, for happiness where it can never be found ; 
for countless .ages every one of us is taught th.at this is 
futile and vain, there is no happiness here. But we 
cannot learn ; it is impos-sible for us to learn, except 
through our own experiences. We must try them, and 
a blow will come ; will we learn then ? Not even then. 
Like moths hurling themselves against the fire we are 
hurling oui-selves again and again on to the senses, to 
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find some pleasure there. We return again and again' 
•with freshened energy ; thus wo go on till crippled, 
cheated, we die, and thi.s is Mfiya, 

So with our intellect, tiying to solve the in)'.stcries' 
of the Universe, we cannot stop the questioning, wo 
must know that there is no knowledge to be gained. 
A few steps, and there is the wall of beginningle.ss 
and endless time which we cannot surmount. A few 
steps and thei-e is a wall of bo\indless space which 
cannot be surmounted, and the whole is irrovoc-ahly bound 
in by the walls of cause and cifect. We cannot go be- 
yond them. Yet we struggle ; we have to struggle ; 
and this is Maya. 

With every breath, with every ptds.ation of the heart, 
with every one of our movements, wo think wo are 
free, and the very same moment we arc shown that 
we are not. Bound slave.s, Naturo’.s bond-slaves, in 
body, in mind, in all our thoughts, in all our feelings, 
and this is Maya. 

There was never a mother who did not think her child 
was a bom genius, the mo.st exti-aordinary child that wjis 
ever born ; she dotes upon her child. Her ndiole soul is in 
that child. The child grows up, perhaps becomes a di’iink- 
ai’d, a brute, ill-treats the mother, and the more he ill- 
treats her the more her love increases. The world lauds 
it as the unselfish love of the mother, little dreaming 
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that the mother is a born slave, she cannot help herself. 
She would throw it off a thousand times, but cannot, 
So she covers it with a mass of flowers, calls it wonderful 
love, and this is 

So are we all in this world, and Narada said to 
Krishna, “ Lord, show me Maya. ” A few days passed 
away, and Krishna asked Narada to make a trip with 
him towards a desert, and after walking for several 
miles Ki’ishna said, “ Nai-ada, I am thirsty ; can you 
fetch some water for me ? ” “ Wait awhile, sir, I am going 
to get you water. ” So Narada went. At a little distance 
from the place there was a village; he entered the 
village in search of some water, and knocked at a door, 
the door opened and a most beautiful young girl appeared ; 
at the sight of her he immediately forgot that his master 
was waiting, thirsty, perhaps dying for want of water. 
He forgot everything, and began to talk with the girl. 
All that day he did not return to hi.s master. The next 
day he was again at the house talking to the girl. That 
talk ripened into love, he asked the father for the 
daughter, and they wei-e married, and lived there and 
had children. Thus twelve yeju's passed. His father-in- 
law died, he inherited his pinperty, and lived, as he 
seemed to think, a very happy life with his wife and 
children, his fields and his cattle, his propei-ty and })is 
house, and so forth. Then came a flood. One night the 
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river rose until it overflowed its banks and flooded the 
whole of the village. Houses began to fall, men and 
animals were swept aAvay and <lroAvned, and everj'thing 
was floating in the i-ush of the stream. Naiadn had to 
escape. With one hand he had hold of his wife, with 
the other two of his children, another child was on his 
shoulders, and he was trying to ford this tremendous flood. 

After a few steps the euxTent was too strong, and tho 
child on his shoulders fell and was borne away. A cxy of 
despair came from Narada. In trying to save that child 
he lost his gi’asp upon one of the others ho was holding, 
and it also was lost. At la-st his wife, to whom he had 
clung with all his might and main to save her life, was 
also torn away by the curi*ent, and he was thrown on 
the bank, weeping and wailing, falling upon the ground 
with bitter lamentations. Behind him there came a 
gentle tap. •'* My child, whei'e is the water ? You went 
to fetch a pitcher of watei’, and T am waiting for you ; 
you have been gone about half an hour. ” “ Half an 

hour ! ” Twelve whole years had passed through his 
mind, and all these scenes have passed by m that half 
an hour' — and this is Maya. In one .shape or another 
we ai’e all in it. It is a mo.st difficult and inti'icate 
state of things to understand. Wh.atdoe.s it show? Some- 
thing very terrible, which has been preached in everv 
cou .try, taught everywhere and only believed by a few, 
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because until we get the experiences ourselve.s we cannot 
believe in it. After all, it is all futile. 

Time, the avenger of everything, comes, and nothing 
is left. He swallows up the sin and the sinner, the 
king and the peasant, the beautiful and the ugly; he 
leaves none. Everything is rushing towards that one 
goal — destruction. Our knowledge, our arts, our sciences, 
everything is rushing towards that one inevitable goal of 
all — destruction. None can stem the tide, none can hold 
it back for a minute. We may try to forget it, just as 
we hear of persons in a plague-stricken city becoming 
paralysed, trying to create oblivion with drink and 
dancing, and other vain attempts. So we are all trying 
hard to forget it, toying to create oblivion with all sorts 
of sense pleasures. Yet it does not stop. 

Two ways have been proposed. There is one de\nce 
very common, which everyone knows, and that is, “It 
may be very true, bxrt do not think of it. ‘ Make hay while 
the sun shines, ’ as the proverb says. It is all right ; it 
is a fact ; but do not mind it. Seize the few pleasures 
you have, do what little j-ou can, do not think of this 
negative side of the pictui'e, always look towards the 
hopeful, the positive side.” There is some truth in this, 
but there is a great danger. The truth is that it is a 
good motive power; hope and a positive ideal aie very 
good motive powers for our lives, but there is a gieafc 
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danger in it too. TJie danger lies in our gix’ing up 
^.the struggle in despair,' a.s is the case ■vvith everyone 
who preaches, “ Take the world as it is ; sit down 
calmly , as comfortably as you can, and be contented with 
all these miseries, and when you receive blows, Siiy they 
are not blows but flowers, .and when you are driven 
about like a slave, say that 3'ou are free, just tell lies 
day and night to others and to j'our own souls, because 
that IS the only w.ay to live.” This is wliat is called 


pmctical wisdom, and never was it ihore before the world 
than in this nineteenth century, because never were 
blows hitting harder than at the present time, never 
competition keener, never were men so cruel to their 
fellow-men as now, and therefore is this consolation offered, 
t IS .strongest at the present time, arid it fails, italw.ays 
ai s. Ve cannot hide c.arrion with roses ; it is impossible, 
would not nvail l„„g; „„e day the roses would 
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so-called trailing beauty is but a pi-ison-house, and that 
«ven our intellects and minds are a prison-house, have 
been known for ages upon ages. There has not been a 
man, there has not been a human soul, who has not 
felt it some time or other, however he may talk. And 
the old people feel it most, because in them is the 
accumulated experience of a whole life, because they 
■cannot be easily cheated by the lies of Natui'e; Maya'.s 
lies cannot cheat them much. Wh.at of them ? Is there 
no way out? We find that with all this, with this 
terrible fact before us, in the midst of all this sorrow 
and sufiering, even in this world, where life and death 
are synonymous, even here there is a voice that is going 
througli all age.s, through all countries, and through 
every heart, “This my Maya is divine, made up of 
qualities, and very difficult to cross. Yet those that 
come unto me, I cause them to cross this river of life.” 
“ Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest." This is the voice that is 
leading us forwai’d. Man has he.ard it, and is hearing 
it all through the ages. This voice comes to men when 
■everything seems to be lost, and hope is flying away, 
when man’s dependence on his own strength has been 
crushed down, and Avhen everything seems to melt away 
between liis fingers, and life is a hopeless min. Then 
he hears it. This is called Religion. 
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On the one side, therefore, is the hold assertion, the 
most hopeful assertion, to realise that this is all nonsense, 
this is Maya, but beyond Maya there is a way out. On the 
otlier hand our practical men tell us ** Don t you bothei- 
your heads about such nonsense as Religion and Metaph)'- 
sics. Live here; this is a very bad world, indeed, but- 
make the best of it." Which put in plain language means- 
— live a hypocritical, l3dng life, a life of continuous fraud, 
covering all sores the best way jmu can. Go on, patch 
after patch, until everything is lost, and j'ou are a mass 
of patchwork. This is what is cixlled practical life. Those 
that are satisfied with this patchwork will never come to- 
Eeligion. Religion begins with a tremendous dissatisfaction' 
with the present state of things, with our own lives, a- 
hatred, an intense hatred, for this patching up of life, an 
unbounded disgust for fraud and lie.i He .alone can be 
religious who dares stand up and say as the mighty Buddha" 
once said under the Bo-tree, when this idea of practicality 
.appeared also before him and he found it was all noU' 
sense, and yet could not find a w.ay out. And once came 
the temptation, give up this search, give up the search of 
truth, go back to the world and live the old life of fraud 
calling things by wrong names, telling lies to yourselves 
and to everybody— once came the temptation, but 
he, the giant, conquered it, and he says— “ Death is 
better than a vegetating ignocant life j it jg better to 
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patiently journeying towax-d.s freedom. The question was 
practically What is this Dniverse ? From what does it 
arise ? Into what does it go ? And the answer was, in 
freedom it rises, in freedom it rests, and into freedom, in 
the long run, it melts away. This curious fact you 
cannot relinquish, your actions, your very lives will be 
lost without it, this idea of freedom, that we are free. 
Every moment we are being proved by nature to be 
slaves, and not free. Yet, simultaneously rises the. other 
idea, still I am free. Every step we are knocked down, 
as it were, by Maya, and shown that we are bound, and 
yet the same moment; together with this blow, toge- 
ther with this feeling that xve are bound, comes the 
other feeling that we are free. Something inside us 
tells us that we are free. But to realise that 

freedom, to make it manifest, we find the difficul- 
ties almost insupemble. Yet, in spite of that, it insists 
on asserting itself inwardly, “I am free, I am free.” 
And if you study all the various religions of the world you 
will find this idea expressed. Not only religions — do not 
take Religion in the narrowe.st sense — the whole life of 
society is the assertion of that one principle of freedom. 
Al l movements are the assertion of that one freedom. 
It is, as it were, that that voice has been heard by 
everyone, whether he knows it or not. That voice 
which declares, “ Gome to me all ye that are heavy 
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be any idea of causation. Time, space, and causation, 
^ptjherefore; are in the mind, and as this Atman is beyond the 
mind and formless it must be beyond time, beyohd .space, 
and beyond causation. Noiv if it is beyond time, space and 
causation, it must be infinite. Then comes the highest 
speculation in our philosophy. Tlie infinite cannot be two 
If the soul be infinite there can l>e only one soul, and all 
the.se Ideas of various souhs-you having one soul, and I 
having anotlier, and so forth-are not raal. Tlie real man 
therefore is one and infinite, the omnipresent spirit. And 
the apparent man is only a limitation of that real man In 

nll -thes. mythologies tme.that theepp^ot 
nian, however great he mnv Uc. • t PP^rent 

v^f the real man which is beyond!^ ^ 
spirit, being beyond cause and effect not 
-d space, must therefore be Lee He 1 "" 

and could not be bound The ann , I 

j;Hnntedhytime,spac;a"~ri^^^^^^^ 

.appears to be boufd, n^ 

reality in our souls, this omnipresence this ’• -f ® 
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a.eKfo.e there ie „o ,„eetio„ rf Lh “fdT .T 
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evoke answers about gravitation and so forth. Most, of the 
children could not answer at all ; a few answered that it^ 
was gravitation or something. One bright little girl 
answered it by putting another question : “ Where should 

it fall ?” Because the question is nonsense. Where should 
the earth fall ? There is no falling or rising for the earth. 
In infinite space there is no up or down ; that is only in 
the 1-ela.tive. Where is the going or coming for the infinite ? 
Whence should it come and whither .should it go ? When 
people refuse to think of the past, or future, or -what is 
going to become of them — when they give up the idea of 
body, because being limited, the body comes and goes — 
then they have risen to a higher ideal. The body is not 
the real man, neither i.s the mind, for the mind waxes and 
wanes. It is the spirit beyond which alone can live for 
ever. The body and mind are continually changing. 
These are the names of series of changeful phenomena, 
rivers where every particle of water is in a constant state 
of flux ; yet we recognize the series ns the same laver. 
Every particle in this body is continually changing; no 
one has the .same body for several minutes together. Yet 
a sort of impre-ssion left in the mind makes us cfill it the 
same. So with the mind, one moment happy, another 
moment unhappy ; one moment strong, another weak. An 
ever-changing whirlpool. That cannot be the spirit, it is 
infinite. Change can only be in the limited. To say that 
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the infinite changes in any way i.s absurd ; it cannot be. 
You can move and I can niove as bodies ; every particle in 
this universe is^in a constant state of flux, but taking the 
universe as a unit, as one whole, it cajinot move, it cannot 
change. Motion is always a relative thing. I move in 
relation to a table, in relation to something else. Any 
particle in this universe can change in relation to any other 
particle, hut the whole univeree ns one — in relation to what 
will that move ? There is nothing be.side it. So this infi- 
nite unit is unchangeable, immoveable, absolute, and this is 
the Real One. Our reality, therefore, consists in the Uni- 
versal, and not in the limited. These are old delusions, 
however comfortable they are, to thiiik that we are little 
limited beings, constantly changing. People are fright- 
ened when they are told that thej’ are Univei’sal Being, 
everywhere present. Through everything you work, 
through every foot you move, through every lip you talk, 
tln-ough every heart you breathe. People are frightened 
when they are told this. They will .again and .again tell 
you that you .are not going to lose your individuality. 
What is any man’s individuality ? I should be glad to see it. 

A little baby has no mou.stache ; when he grows older. 
•- he has a moustache and beard. His individuality is lost if 
it is in the body. If I lose one eye, "or if I lose one of my 
hands my individuality will be lost if it is in the body. A 
drunkard should not give up drinking because he would 
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lose his individuality. A thief need not be a good man 
because he would therefore lose his individuality. No man 
ought to change his habits for fear of this. There is no 
individuality except in the Infinite, That is the only con- 
dition which does not change. Everything else is in a 
constant state of flux. Neither can individuality be in 
memory. Suppose I receive a blow on the head .and forge 
all about my past ; then I have lost all my individuality ; 

I am gone. I do not retnember two or three years of 
my childhood, and if memoiy and existence are one, 
then whatever I forget is gone. That part of my, life 
which I do not remember I did not live. That is a. very 
narrow idea of individuality. We are not individuals yet. 
We are struggling towards individuality and > that . is ^ 
the infinite ; that is the real nature of man. He alone 
lives whose life is in the whole universe, and the more we 
concentrate our lives on little limited things as bodies, we 
are going toAvards death. That moment alone Ave have 
lived when our lives Avere in the AiniA’-erse, in others; and 
all those minutes Avhich aa-^c concentrated upon this little 
life Avas death, simply death, and that is Avhy the fear of 
death comes. The fear of death can only be conquered 
when man realizes that so long ns there is one life in his 
uniAmrse he is living. “ I am in everything, in everybody ; 

I am in all lives, I am the uniA’erse, this Avhole universe is 
my body. How can I die so long as one particle remains ? 
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Who says I will die ?” Then such a man becomes fearless^ 
then alone comes the state of fearlessness. To talk of im* 
moi-tality in little constantly changing things is ridiculous. 
Says an old Sanskrit philosopher : It is only the spirit that 
is the individual because it is infinite ; no infinity can be 
divided ; infinity cannot he broken into pieces. It is the 
same one undivided unit for ever, and this is the indi-: 
vidual man, the real man. The apparent man is merely a 
struggle to express, to manifest this individuality, which 
is bej’ond, and that evolution is not in the spirit. These 
changes which are going on, the wicked becoming good, 
the animal becoming man, take it whatever way you like, 
are not in the spirit. Evolution of nature and manifesta- 
^tion of spirit. Suppose hei'e is a screen hiding you from 
me, and there is a small hole in the screen, and through 
that I can just see some of the faces before me, just a few 
faces. Now suppose this • hole begins to grow larger and 
larger. As the hole goes on becoming larger and larger,' 
more and more of the scene befoi'e me reveals itself, and 
when the hole has become identified with the screen, I 
stand face to fate with yon. Yon did not change at alV 
in'this case, you were where you always were. It was the 
hole that was evolving and you were manifesting yourself.' 
So it is with the spirit. Yon are already free and perfect; 
No perfection is going to be attained. You are that al- 
ready— free and perfect. What .are all these ideas of rolig- 
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ion and God and searching for the hereafter ? Why does 
man go to look for a God ? Why in every nation, in evei^ 
state of society did man want a perfect ideal somewhere, 
either in man, in God, or anywhere else ? Because that idea 
is in you, It is your own heart beating and you did not 
know, you were mistaking it for something external. It is 
the God within your own self that is propelling you to seek 
for it, to realise it, and after long se.arch here and there, 
in temples and in churches, in eartlis, in heavens, and in 
all various ways, at last we come back, complete the circle 
from where we started, back to our own soul and find that 
He for whom we have been seeking all over the woidd, for 
whom we have been weeping and praying in chui'ches and 
temples, on whom we were looking as the mystei'y of all 
mysteries shrouded behind the clouds. He "nearest of the 
near, my own Self, the reality of my own life, my body and 
my soul — I am Thee and Thou art Me. That is your own 
nature. Assert it, manifest it. Not to become pure, you 
are pure already. You are not to be perfect, you are that 
already. This whole of nature is like that screen wliich i.s 
hiding the reality beyond. Every good thought that you 
think or act upon is simplj' tearing the veil, a.s it were, and 
the purity, the Infinity, the God behind, manifests itself. 
This is the whole history of man. Finer and finer become.s 
the veil, more and more of the light behind shines by its 
own nature, for it is its nature to slune. It cannot be 
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known ; in vsxin we tvy to know it. ere it knoAvable, 
it would not be what it is, for it is the eternal subject ; 
^Ifnowledge is a limitation. Knowledge is objectifying. He 
is the eternal subject of everything, the eternal witness in 
this universe, your own Self. Knowledge is, as it were, 
a lower step, a degenemtion. We are it already ; hoxv to 
know It ? Every man is It and is struggling to expres.s It in 
various ways ; else why are there so many ethical codes ? 
Where is the explanation of all ethics ? One idea stands out 
as the centre in all ethics, expressed in various forms ; doing 
good to others. The guiding motive of mankind is charity to- 
wards men, charity towards all animals. But these are all 
various expi’essions of that eternal truth that “I am the 
... universe ; this vxnivei'se is one.” Else where is the reason ? 
Why shall I do good to my fellow men ? Why should 1 do 
good to others ? What compels me ? It is this feeling, this 
sympathy, of the sameness everywhere. The hardest hearts 
feel sympathy to other beings sometimes. Even the man 
who gets frightened if he is told that this assumed individ- 
uality is a delusion really, that is ignoble to try to cling 
to this apparent individuality, that very man will tell you 
that extreme self-abnegation is tlie centre of all morality ; 
and wliat is perfect self-abnegation ? What remains ? 
Self-abnegation means the abnegation of this apparent 
self, the abnegation of all selfishness. This idea of “ me” 

and “ mine” — a?milcdn-a and ruama, — is the result of past 
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superstition, and t}je more this present .self rolls away, the 
more the Real Self becomes manifest in its full glory. This 
is real self-abnegation, the centre, the basis, the gist of all 
moral teaching, and whether men know it or not, the whole 
world is slowly going towards that, practising that more or 
less. Only the vast majority of mankind do it uncon- 
sciously. Let them do it con.sciously. Let them make the 
sacrifice knowing that this is not the real self ; this is 
nothing but limitation. One glimpse of that infinite 
reality which is behind, one spark of that infinite fire that 
is the All, represents the present man, but that Infinite is 
his true nature. 

What is the utility, the eftect, the result of this know- 
ledge ? In these days we have to measure eveiything by 
utility. That is to say generally, by liow many pounds, 
shillipg.s and pence it repre.sents. What right has a person 
to ask that truth should be judged by the standard of util- 
ity or money ? Suppose there is no utility, will it be less 
■truth ? Utility is not the te.st of truth. Neverthele.s.s, 
there is the highe.st utility in this. Happiness, we see, is 
what everyone is seeking foi’, but the majority seek it in 
things which are evane.scent, and which are not real. No 
happiness was ever found in the senses. There never w’as 
a per-son who found happiness in the senses, or in enjoy- 
ments of the senses. Happiness is only found in the spirit. 
Therefore the highest utility to mankind is to find this 
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happiness in the spiiit. The next point is, that ignorance 
is the great mother of all misery, and this is the funda- 
^mental ignorance, to think that the Infinite weeps and 
cries that he is finite, and this is the basis of all ignorance, 
this we, tlie immoitnl, the ever pnre, the perfect spirit, 
think that we are little minds, that we are- little bodies ; 
this is the mother of all selfishness. As soon as I am a 
little body I want to preserve it, to protect it, to keep it 
nice, at the expense of other bodies ; you and I have be- 
come sepai-atd. As soon as this idea of separatioir comes, 
it opens the door to all mischief and lends to all miseiy. 
This is the utility, that if a very small fractional part of 
the human beings living to-daj' can put aside this idea • of 
selfishne.ss and na,iTOwness and littleness, this earth will be- 
come a paradise to-morrow, but, with machines and im- 
provements of matei’ial knowledge it will never come. It 
only increases misery, as oil ponred on fire increases the 
flame all the more. Without the knowledge of spirit, every 
bit of material knowledge is only adding fuel to fire, only 
giving into the hands of selfish man one more instrument 
to take what belongs to others, to live upon the life of 
others, instead of giving np one’.s life for others. 

Is it practical, is another question. Can it be prac- 
tised in modern society. Truth <laps not ixiyhomage to any 
society, modern or ancient. Society has to fay homage to 
truth, or die. Societies and all iming.s are moulded upon 
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truth, and truth has not to adjust itself to society. If sucli 
noble truth as unselfishness cannot be practised in society, 
better give up society and go into forests. That i.s tlu? 
daring man. There are two sorts of counoge. The cour- 
age to jump at the mouth of a cannon. Tigei’s, in that 
case, have been better than men and wolves also. But 
there is another sort of spiritual boldness. An invading 
Emperor went to India. His teacher told him to go and 
see some of those sages of India. After a long search he 
found a veiy old man sitting on a block of .stone. The 
Emperor talked with him a little and became veiy much 
pleased with the conversation of the man. He asked 
the sage to go with him -to his country. “ No, I aju 
quite satisfied with my fore.st here. ” Said the Emperor, 
“ I will give you money, position, wealth. I am the 
Emperor of the world. ” “ No, ” replied the man, “ I don't 
care for those things.” The Emperor replied, “ If you do 
not go I will kill you.” The man burst into a laugh. “ That 
is the silliest thing you ever said, Emperor. You cannot 
kill me. Me the sun cannot dry, neither fire can burn, 
neither instrument kill, for I am the birtble.ss, the de.ath- 
less, the omnipotent, omnipresent spirit, ever living.” That 
is another boldne.ss. In the Mutiny of 1857 there was a 
great Swami, a very greut soul. A Mahommed.an mutineer 
stabbed him and nearly killed him. The Hindu mutineers 
brought the M.ahommedan to the Swami and offered to 
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kill him. But the Swami turned and K.aid ; “ Yet, brother, 
thou art He, tliou art He !” and expired. That is another 
%iuvery. What is it to talk of the bi-avery of your muscle.s, 
of your Western institutions, if you cannot make a truth 
square until your society, if J'ou c.annot build up a society 
into which' the highest truth will fit ? What is this boast- 
ful talk about your giandeur and greatness, if you, above 
all things, stand up and ,s.ay, “ This is not practical.’' 
Is nothing practical, but pounds, shillings, and pence ? 
If so, why the boast of 5 'our society ? That society is the, 
greatest where the highest tniths become practical. ■ That 
is my opinion, and if Society is not fit for the highest 
truths, make it. Make it if you can, and the sooner you do 
so, the better. Stand up, men and women, in the- spirit, 
dare to believe in the truth, dare to practise the truth. The 
world requires a few hundred bold men and women. It is 
very hard to be bold. That animal boldne.ss, the' tigers 
can do better. Wolves have it naturally. Even the ants 
are better than all other animals. What use to talk of thi.s 
physical boldness ! Practi.se that boldness which does not 
quake before death, which welcomes death, which stands 
there .and knows it is the spirit and in the whole universe, 
no arms can kill it, not all the thunders can kill it. Not 
all the fire in the univer.se c.an burn it. Which dares know 
the truth, and shows the truth in life. This is the free 
man, this is the real .soul. And it is practised iti this 
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societj', nnd in every soei^, - “ This Atitfan is first to be 
heard, then tliought about, and then meditated upon.” 

Tliere is a great tendency in modern times to talk too 
much of works and decry all thought. Doing is very 
good, but even that comes from thinking. Little manifest- 
ations of energy which have oiiginated in thought aie 
escaping through the muscles and are called Avork. Wliere 
thei'e is no thought, there will he no Avork. Fill the brain, 
therefoi’e, Avith high thoughts, highest ideals, place them 
day and night before you, and out of that Avill come great 
Avork. Talk not about impurity, but tell the mind avo are 
pure. We have hypnotised oiu-.selves into this thought 
that Ave are little, that Ave are born and that Ave are going 
to die, and into living in a constant state of fear. 

There Avas a lioness, heavy Avith young, going about in 
search of prey, and there av.os a flock of sheep, and the 
lioness jumped upon the flock. She died in the attempt 
and a little baby lion Av’as born, motbeiOess. It AA'as taken 
care of by the sheep and the .sheep brought it up and it grcAv 
Avith the sheep, lived on gra.ss like the sheep, bleated like 
the sheep, and although it became a big full-groAvn lion, to 
all intents and purposes it thought it Avas a sheep. In 
course of time another big lioii came in search of prey, and 
Avhat Avas its astonishment to find that in the midst of 
this flock Avas this lion flying like the sheep at the approach 
of danger. He tried to get near to teach it that it Avas 
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not a sheep, but a lion, yet at the every approach of thfr 
other lion the sheep fled, and with it the sheep-hon. But 
"clie other lion was rather kind, he watched, and oi»e daj'" 
found the big sheep-lion sleeping. He jumped on it and 
said, “ You are a lion." “ I am a sheep,” cried the other- 
lion. He would not believe, but bleated. Ihe lion dmg- 
ged him towards a lake and said, “ Look there, there is. 
my reflection and yours.” Then came the comp.arison. 
He looked at this lion and then at his own reflection, and 
in a moment came the idea that he was a lion. The 
lion roared, the bleating was gone. Yon are the lions, 
you are souls, pure, infinite and perfect. The might, 
of the universe is in j-ou. “Why weepest thou, my 
S'iviend ? There is neither birth nor death for thee. 
Why weepest thou? There is no disease nor misery 
for thee, but thou art like the infinite ■ sky, clouds of 
various colours come over it, play foi- a moment, then 
v.anish. It is the same eternal blue.” Tin’s is the prac- 
tice. Why do we see wickedness ? There was a. stump 
of a tree in the dark at nigbt. A thief came that way 
and said, “ That is a. policeman.” A j'oung man waiting- 
for bis beloved came that way and thought that was his 
sweetheart. A child who had been told ghost stories, 
came out and began to shriek that it was a gho.st. But 
it was a stump of a tree. We see the woidd as we are;. 
Put on the table a bag of gold and let a baby be- 
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here. Let a thief come and take the gold. Would 
the baby know it was stolen? Th.at which we have 
inside we see outside. The baby has no thief insidi? 
and sees no thief outside. So with all knowledge. 
Do not talk of the wickedness of the world and all its sins. 
Weep that you are bound to see wickedness yet. Weep 
that you are bound to see sin eveiywhei’e, and if yon Avant 
to help the Avoi-ld do not condemn it. Do not weaken it 
all the more. For what is sin and what is misery, and 
what are all these, but the results of weakne.ss ? The 
world ha.s been made Aveaker and Aveaker every day by such 
teachings. Men are taught from childhood that they are 
weak and are sinners. Teach them that they are all glori- 
ous childi-en of immortalit)^, even those avIio are the AA-eak- 
est in manifestation. Let positive, strong, helpful thought, 
enter iirto their brains from very childhood and not 
weakening and paralysing thought. La}-^ yourseb'es open 
to those thoughts. Tell 3mur OAvn minds “ I am He, I am 
He.” Let it ring day and night in jmur minds like a song, 
and at the point of death declare : “ I am He.” That i.s 
the truth, the infinite strength of the Avorld is yours. Drive 
out the superstition that has covered your minds. Let us 
be bmve. Knoxy the truth and pi-actise the truth. The 
goal may be distant, but aAvake, arise, and stop not till 
that goal is i-eached. 


to: 



THE ABSOLUTE AND MANIFESTATION. 

f ’ HE one question tliat is most difficult to grasp in im- 
/ del-standing the Adi'aita Pliilosophy, and the one 
” question that , will be asked again and again and ivill 
always venmin after thinking of it all your life, is how has 

the Infinite, the Absolute, be- 
come the. finite. I wdll take up 
this question, and, in order to 
illustrate it better, I will use .-a 
figure. 

Here is the Absolute (a), and 
this is the Universe (6). The 
Absolute has become the Uni- 
verse, By this is not only 
nie,ant the material world, but 
the mental world, the spiritual 
world — everything, heavens and earths, and everything 
that exists. Mind is the name of a change, and body the 
name of another change, and so on, and all these compose 
one universe. This Absolute (a) has become the Univer.se 
(6) by coming through time, space, and causation (c). This 
is the centnal idea of Advaita. Time, space, and' causation 


(a) The Absolute. 


(c) 

Time. 

Space. 

Causation. 


(6) The Universe. 
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are like the glass througli which the Absolute is seen, auf’ 
when it is seen on the lower side it appears as the Universe 
Now we at once see from this, that where the Absolute ii 
there is neither time, space nor causation. The idea o 
time cannot be thei-e, seeing that there is no mind, n 
thought. The idea of space cannot be there, seeing tlia 
there is no external cliange. What you call motion am 
causation cannot exist whej-e there is onlj' one. We have ti 
iinderstand this, and impress it on our minds, that wha 
we call causation begins after, if we may be permitted t( 
say so, the degeneration of the Absolute into the phenome 
nal, and not before, that our will, our desire, and all thesi 
things always come after that. I always thought Scliopen 
hauer’s Philosophy makes a mistake in understanding th 
Vedanta, for it wants to make this will eveiything. Seho 
penhauer makes this will sfcind in the place of the Absolute 
But the Absolute cannot be i-epresented as will, for wil 
is something changeable and phenomenal, and abov( 
the line (c) written above time, space and causation, then 
is no change, no motion ; it is only below the line thai 
motion, or internal motion called thought, begins. S( 
there can be no will on the other side, and will, therefore 
cannot be the cause of this universe. Coming nearer 
we see in our own bodies that will is not the cause of every 
movement. I move this chair ; will was the cause of thal 
movement, and that will became manifested, as musculai 
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motion at the other end. That was all right. But the 
siune power that moves the chair is moving' the heai-t, the 
lungs, and so on, but not tlyough will. Given that the 
’ power is the same, it becomes will when it rises on to the 
plane oi consciousness, and to call it will before it has 
risen to this plane will be a misnomer. That makes a good . 
deal of confusion in Schopenhauer’s philosophy. There is 
a Sanskrit word cjilled pt'ajnd and .another called srnivit. 
They are the best words to be used in this connection, 
beciiuse they include .all the skates of the mind ; they are 
the common name for the states of the mind. Everything, is 
expres.sed by them. I do not know an equivalent for them, 
in English. They are neither consciousness, nor the state 
. before consciousness, but a sort of essence of change. 
Thus we see why we ask this question. A stone falls and 
we ask why. This question is possible on the supposition 
that everything that h.appens, every motion, has been 
preceded by something else. I , request you to make it 
very clear in your minds, for, whenever, we ask why any- 
thing happens, we .are standing on the. supposition that 
everything that happens must have a why, that is to say, 
must have been preceded by something else. This prece- 
dence .and succeedence .are what we call theTaw of caus9,tion, 
that eveiytliing th.at we cfin see, or feel, or hear, around 
us, everything in the Universe, is by turn a cause and 
effect. It is the cause of certain other things that come 
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after it, and it itself is the effect of something whicli 
has preceded it. This is called the law of caus.'ition, 
and this is our settled belief. We believe that every particle" 
in the Jj niverse is in relation to everything else, whatever it 
be. It has been a great discussion how this idea came. In 
. Europe there have been Intuitive philosophers who believed 
it was constitutional in humanity, others have believed it 
came fi’om experience, but it has never been settled. We 
will see what Vedanta makes of this solution later on. So 
first we have to understand this, that the very asking of the 
question “ why ” stands on the supposition that everything 
round us has been preceded by certain things, and will be 
succeeded by certain other things. The other belief 
involved in this question is that nothing in the Univei-se is 
independent, everything can be acted upon by something 
outside itself. It h inter-dependence in the whole Uni- 
verse. In saying, '* What caused the Absolute ? ” what 
eri-or are we making. We are standing on the same 
supposition there. To ask this question we have to 
suppose that the Absolute also is dependent on .something 
else, and that the Absolute also is bound by something 
else. That is to say, that in so using the word Absolute 
we di'ag the Absolute down to the level of the Univer.se. 
For above that line there is neither time, space nor 
causation, because it i.s One, beyond mind. TJiat whicli 
exists by itself alone, the One, cannot have any cause. 
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Th.-xt wliich is free cannot have any cause; else it -would 
not he free, hut hound. That -which has relativity 
cannot he free. So the very question, you see, -why the 
Infinite hecanie the finite, is a mistake, it is self- 
contmdiction. Coming from subtleties to the logic of our 
common plane, to common sen.se, we can see this from 
another side, when we want to know how the Absolute 
has become the relative. Supposing rve knew the answer, 
would the Absolute remain the Absolute ? It would have 
become the relative. What is meant b 3 " knowledge in our 
common sense idea? Anything that ))ecomes limited by 
our mind, that we know, and when it is beyond our mind 
we do not know it. Now if the Absolute becomes limited 
by the mind, it is no more Absolute ; it has become finite. 
Everything limited by tlie mind becomes finite. Therefore, 
to know the Absolute is again a contradiction in terms. 
That is why this question has never been answered, because 
if it were answered, it would no more be Absolute ; a God 
Imown is no more God ; He has become finite like one of 
us, like the chair. He cannot be known, He is ahvays the 
Hnknow.able One. But wli.at Advaita says is that it is more 
than knowable. This is one fact to learn. You must not 
go liome with the idea that God is unknowable in the sense 
in which Agnostics put it. For instance, here is a chair 
and my knowledge of it is expressed by the Englisli 
word— it is known to me. On the contrary, what is beyond 
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ether, or whether some people exist there or not, possibly 
is unknowable. But God is neither known nor unknow- 
able in this sense. It is something still higher than known ; 
that is what is meant by God being unknown and unknow- 
able, not in the sense in which some people say some ques- 
tions are unknowable or unknown. It is more than known. 
This chair is known ; it is a certain degi-ee of that know- 
ledge ; but God is intensely more than that, because in .and 
through Him we have to know this chair itself. He is the 
■witness, the Eternal witness of all knowledge. Whatever 
we know we h.ave to knoAv in .and tlu-ough Him, He is 
the essence of oui' own Self. He, the I, is the essence of 
this ego ; we cannot know anything excepting in and 
through that I, and you have to know everything in and 
through the Bi-ahman, To know. the chair, therefore, 3'ou 
have to know it in and through God. Thus God is infin- 
itely nearer to us than the chair, but yet He is something 
higher. Neither known, nor unknoAvn, but something 
infinitely higher th<an either. He is your Self. Who would 
live a second, who would bresithe a second in this Univei-se. 
if that Blessed One were not filling it, because in and 
through Him we breathe, in .and through Him we exist ? 
Not that He is standing somewhere and making my blood 
circulate. What is meant is that He is the essence of all 
■this, the soul of my soul. You cannot by anj’ possibilitj' 
say you know Him ; it would be too much of a degrade- 
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tion. You cannot jump out of yourself, so you cannot, 
know Him, Knowledge is objectification. For instance, 
in memoiy you are objectifying many things, projecting 
them out of yourself. All memory, all things I have 
seen .and which I know are in my mind. The pictures or 
impressions, of all these things, as it were, are in my mind, ■ 
and when I would try to think of them, to know them, the 
first act of knowledge would be pi’ojecting them .butside. 
This cannot be done with God, bec.ause He is the essence 
of our souls ; we cannot thi-ow Him out. It is said to be 
the holiest word in the Vedanta. ■ • ' 

Saya eshonwm aiktdatmyam klammrmm. tatsatyam sa ' 
atma tattvaviasi &vet(cketd. 

“ He that is the essence of your soul. He is the .truth; 
He is the Self, Thou th.at art, 0 Svetaketu.” This 
is what is meant by “ Thou art God.” You cannot de- 
scribe Him by any other language. All .attempts of 
l.angu.age, calling Him Father, or brothei’, or our dearest 
friend, .are .attempts to objectify God, which caniiot be. He 
is the Eternal subject of everything. I am the subject of 
this chair ; I see the chair ; so God is the Eternal subject 
of my soul. How c<an you objectify Him, the essence of your 
souls, the Ke<ality of eveiything? Thus, T would repeat to 
you once more, God is neither knowable nor unknowable, 
but something infinitely higher than these, one Avith us, and 
that which is One is neither knowable, nor unknoAVfible, 
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just as my own self, or your own self. You cannot know 
your own self, you cannot move it out, and make it 
an object to look at, because you are that, and cannot 
separate youi-self from it. Neither is it unknowable, 
because you cannot objectify yourself, and, therefore, you 
cannot say it is unknowable ; for what is more known 
than yourself ? It is really the centre of our knowledge 
in exactly the same sense that God is neither unknowable 
nor known, but infinitely higher than that, jmur self-. 

Thus we see, that, fii-st, the question is a contradiction 
in terms, and secondly, we find that the idea of God in 
the Advaita is this Oneness, and, therefore, we cannot 
objectify Him, for we are always living and moving in 
Him, whether we know it or not does not matter. 
Whatever we do, is always through Him. Now the 
question is what is this time, space and causation. Tlie 
Advaita means non-duality ; there are no two, but one. 
Now we see that here is a proposition that the Absolute 
is manifesting itself as many through the veil of time, 
space and causation. Therefore, it seems that there are 
two, this Absolute, and Maya (the sum-total of time, space, 
and causation). It seems apparently a very convincing 
answer that there are two. To which the Advaitist replies 
that it cannot be called two. To have two we must have two 
independent existences, just as that of the Absolute, which 
cannot be caused. In the first place, this time, .space and 
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causation cannot be said to be an independent existence. 
Time is entirely a dependent existence; it changes; with 
every change of our mind. Sometimes in a dream one 
imagines that he has lived several years ; at' other time.s 
several months were passed as one second. So that timie 
has entii’e dependence on the state you are in» Secondlyj 
the idea of time vanishes altogether sometimes, and 
comes at others. So with space, we cannot know 'W'hat 
space is. Yet it is there, indefinable, and cannot 
live separate from anything else. So with causation; 
One peculiar attribute we find in all this time, space 
and causation, is that they cannot live sepai-ate from 
other things. Try to think of space which has neither 
colour, nor limits, nor any connection with the things 
around, just abstract space. You cannot think of it; you 
have to think of it as the space between two limits, or be- 
tween three objects. It has to cling on to some object to 
have its existence. So with time ; you cannot have any 
idea of abstract time, but you have to take two events, one 
preceding, and the other succeeding, and join the two events 
by the idea of time. Time depends on two events, just as 
space is always clinging on to two objects outside. And 
the idea of causation is clinging on to all these, time, space, 
and everything. This is one peculiar thing about them, 
that they h.ave no independent existence. They have not 
even the existence which the chair or the Avail has. It is 
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a shadow round everything, but you cannot catcli it. It has 
no real existence j we see it has not. At most a shadow, 
nor is it non-existence, seeing that through it all these things 
are manifesting As this Universe, an inborn composition of 
three qualities producing progeny of various forms. So 
we see first that this combination of time, space and causa- 
tion. has neither existence nor non-existence. It is like a 
shadow which comes round things. Secondly, it vanishes. 
-To give an illustmtion, there is a wave on the sea. The 
wave is the same as the ocean, certainly, and yet we know 
it is a wave, and diflei-ent from the ocean. What makes 
this diffei’ence ? The form and the name, the idea 
in the mind and the form. Now can we think of a 
wave form as anything sepamte from the ocean?. Cer- 
tainly not. It always clings on to the ocean idea. If the 
wave subsides, the foim vanishes in a moment, and yet the 
foi'm was not n, delusion. So long as the wave existed the 
lorm was there, .and you were bound to see the fonn. This 
is Maya. The whole of this Univei-se, therefore, is, as it 
were, a peculiar form, the Absolute is that ocean, and you 
and I, and suns, .and stare, and everything are various 
waves in that ocean. And what makes the waves different ? 
Only that form, and. that form is just time, space and 
causation, all entirely dependent on the wave. As soon as 
you take away the wave, they vanish. As soon as the 
individual gives up this Maya, it vanishes for him, and he 
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becomes free. The whole struggle is to get rid of this 
clinging on to time, .space and causation. It is always 
'"throwing obstacles in our wa}', and we are trying to get 
free. What do they aill the theory of evolution ? What 
are the two factors? There is a tremendous poten- 
tial power which is trying to express itself, and cir- 
cumstances are holding it down, the environments will 
not allow it to express itself. So, in order to fight 
with these environments, the power is getting newer 
and newer bodies; A little amoeba, in the struggle, gets 
another body and conquers some obstacles, so gets other 
bodies until it becomes man. Now, if you carry that lo^c 
to its conclusion, 'there must come a time when that power 
that was in the amoeba and came out to man will have con- 
quered all the obstructions that nature can bring before it> 
and will h.ave got out of its environments. This idea bi’ought 
into metaphysics would be expressed thus, that there are 
two components of every action, the one the subject and 
the other the object. For instance, I feel unhappy because 
a man scolds me. These are the two parts,' and what is my 
struggle all my life ? To make myself strong so as to con- 
quer that environment, so th.at he.may scold and I shall not 
feel. That is how aye are tiying to conquer. Wliat is 
meant by morality ? jMaking'the subject strong, inuring 
Itself, just as your science says th.at the human body be-, 
comes in time inured to the ■ Absolute, and it is a logical 
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conclusion of oui- philosophy, if this is true, that there must 
come a time when we have conquered all the environments, 
because nature is finite. 

That is another thing to learn. How do you know 
that nature is finite ? You can only know this through 
metaphysics. Nature is that Infinite under limitations. 
Therefore it is finite. So there must come a time when we 
have conquered all environments. And how are we to 
conquer them ? We cannot possibly conquer all the objec- 
tive environments. No. The little fish wants to fly from 
its enemies which are in the water. How does it conquer ? 
By fljdng up into the air, becoming a bird. Tlie fish 
did not change the water, or the air ; the change Avas 
in itself. Change is always in the subjective. So on, all 
through evolution you find that the conquest of nature 
comes by change in the subjective. Apply this to reli- 
gion, and mor.ality, and you Avill find that the conquest 
of evil comes by the change in the subjective also. That 
is hoAV the Advaita. system gets its whole force, on the 
subjective side of man. To talk of evil and misery is 
nonsense, because they do not exist outside. If I am 
inured against all anger, I never feel anger. If I am 
pi’oof against all hati-ed, I never feel hatred, because it 
will not touch me. This is, therefore, the process to 
get that conquest, through the subjective, by perfecting 
the subjective. Therefore, you find one more thing 
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that the only religion, I may make- . bold , ..to 
say, which agrees with, and even goes a little fur- 
ther tkan modern researches, both on physical and moral 
lines, is the Advaita, and that is wliy it appeals to the 
modern scientist so much. They find that the old dualistic 
theories <are not enough for them,do not satisfy their necessi- 
ties. But this Advaita satisfies their intellectual necessities. 
A man must not only have faith, but intellectual faith too. 
To make a man take up everything and believe it, w'ould 
make him a lunatic. I once had a book sent me which said I 
must believe everything. It said there was no soul, or any- 
thing, but there were gods .and goddesses in heaven, and a- 
thread of light going from each of our heads to heaven. How 
the writer knew all these things ? She had been inspired, and 
wanted me to believe it too, .and because I I’efused, she- 
said, “You must be a very b.ad man ; there is no hope 
for you.” Noav, in this latter p.art of the 19th century, 
such ide.as as that religion coming from .any other source 
except one’s own forefather’s religion must be false, show 
a little weakness left yet, and it will have to go. I do not 
mean that it is alone in this countrj’, but in every 
country, and nowhere moi’e than in my own, w'here it is 
terrible. This Advaita was never allowed to come to the 
people. At firet some monks got hold of it, .and took it 
to the forests, and so it c.ame to be Killed the Forest 
Philosophy, when, by the mercy of the Lord, the Buddha 
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came, and preached it to the massas, and the ivliole nation 
arose to Buddhism. Long after that, when Atheists and 
agnostics had destroyed the nation again, the old pranch-^ 
ers found out that it was the only way to save India 
from matwialism. Twice it saved India from matei'ialism, 
once, just before the Buddha came, materialism had 
spread to a- fearful extent, and of a most hideous kind, not 
like that of the present day, but of a far worse niature. I 
am a' materialist of a certain kind, because I believe that 
there is only One. That is what the materialist wants 
to tell you, only he calls it matter, and I call it God. 
The materialists admit that out of this one matter, all 
hope, and religion, and: everything have come. I 
say all these have come out of' Brnbrnan, I mean 
here the old crude sort of materialism, eat, dink 
and be meny ; there is neither God, nor soul, nor 
heaven ; religion is a concoction of ■\\ucked priests, the 
materialism which taught the moi-alit}’’, that so long as you 
live, try to live happily ; eat, though you have to borrow 
money for it, and mind you never think of paying. That 
was the way materiali.sm went, and that kind of philosophy 
spread so much that even to-day it has got the name of 
the popular philosoirhy. Buddha brought the Vedanta 
out, gave it to the people, and saverl India. Then a thou- 
sand years .after his de<ath a similar state of things happen- 
ed ; the mobs, and masses, and all sorts of races, had been 
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converted to Buddhism, and they were much given to these 
philosophical ideas, but most of these people were very 
Sow, they had all sorts of peculiarities; yet they all- be- 
came veiy clean and good people and took up the philo- 
sophy at once. But it was only for a few years. Then 
they bi'ought their gods, and devils, and hobgoblins, out 
again, and a ti'emendous hotch-potch was made of Bud- 
dhism in India. Then again came Materialism, license to 
the higher classes, and superetition to the lower, when 
Sankarachaiya arose, and he revivified once more the 
Vedanta philosophy. He made it a rationalistic philo- 
sophy. In the Upanishads the arguments are very obscure. 
By Buddha the moml side of the philosophy was laid stress 
.. upon, and by Sankarachaiya the intellectual side. It has 
been worked out and rationalised and placed before men. 
Just such a state of things is in Europe to-day. You may 
pmy all the world over for the salvation of these sceptics, 
but they do not come, the}' want reason. So, once more 
the salvation of Europe depends on a lationalistic I’eligion, 
and this is the only one — the nou-duality, the One-ness, 
the idea of the Impei-sonal God — that ever bad any hold 
on intellectual people. It comes whenever religion seems 
to disappear, and irreligion seems to prevail, and that is 
how it ha-s taken ground in Europe and America, just for 
that rea.son. One thing more has to be added to it. In 
tlie old Upanishads there is gi-and poetry ; they were poets 
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just as Plfito says, inspiration comes unto people through 
poetry, it seemed as if these poets were ruised above hu 
manity to show these truths tlirough poetry. Tliey nevei 
pre.ached, nor philosophised, nor wrote. Str.ains of musi( 
came out of them. In Buddlia. we had the great, univer-sa 
lie,a,i-t, infinite patience, making j-eligion practical, bringing 
it to every one’s door ; in S.ankaracharya tremendous intel- 
lectual power, throAving the scoi'ching light of day ovei 
everything. We rvant to-da.y the bright sun of intellectual- 
ity, and joined to it the heai’t of Buddha, the Avonder- 
ful, infinite heai-t of love and mercy. Thus it aaIII go on, 
•It Avill be the highest philosophy, the highest iutellectuiil 
reasoning, and side by side the most Avonderful hejirt. 
Science and religion Avill .sh.ake hands and meet. Poetry 
and philosophy Avill shake h.ands and meet. And this Avill 
be the religion of the future, and if AA^e c.an AA'ork it out, Ave 
may be sure that it aaIII be for all times and professions. If 
you go home and think, yoxx may find that every science 
has its defects, but this is the one Avay that modern science 
will take, for it has almost fallen into it. When 
one of your great teachers of science tells you that 
all things are the manifestation of that one force, do 
you not think it is the God of Avhom you hear in the 
Upanishads — 

Agniryathaiko hhmmmvi jrravishto nipam rupam 
pratiruj)0 babhuva, 
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E’hastatha sarvahhutantamtma nqmm rupam prati- 
rujm bakisclia. 

“ A.s the one five entering into the Univei-se is express- 
ing itself in vnrions forms, nnd yet is infinitely more 
besides, even so that one Soul is expressing Itself in 
every soul and j'et is iufinitel)' more besides.” — Do j’ou 
not see liow science is going ? The Hindu nation 
proceeded through the study of the mind, through 
nvetaphysics and logic. Tlie European nations got hold of 
external nature, and now they are both coming to the same 
results. "We find that searching through the mind we at 
last come to that Onene.ss, that Universal One, the 
Internal Soid of everything, the Essence, and Reality 
of everything, the Ever-Free, the Ever-Blissful, the Ever- 
Existing. Tln-ough material science we come to the same 
Oneness. It is that one of which all these are but the 
manifestation, and that which is the sum-total of every- 
thing which exists, and the goal, the trend, of humanity is 
towards freedom, and not tow.ai-ds bondage. "Why should 
111071 bo moi-al 1 Because through that is the path towards 
freedom, and immoinlity towards bondage. 

Another peculiarity of the Advaita system is that 
from its very start it is non-destructive. That is another 
glory, that boldness to preach, 

E((biid<Uiibhed<cm jan(ajed<(jnanam karmasangmum,, 
doshaget mri-((Icarm(mi vidvan yuhtah samachamn. 
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“Do not disturb the faith of any, even those who, even 
through ignomnce, have attaclied themselves to lower forms 
of woi’ship. ’ That is what it says. Do not disturb, but help^ 
eveiyone to get higher and higher ; include them all, if this 
be true, as this philosophy claims it to be, that it preache.s 
■ a God who is the sum-total. If you have a univei*s.al religion 
which ought to apply to eveiyojie, that religion must not 
be composed of only the parts, it must always be the sum- 
total. This idea is not clearly witli any other .system what- 
soever. They are all equally struggling to attain to the 
whole. The existence of the part is merely for this, that 
it is always struggling to become the whole. So, from the 
very first it had no antagonism with the various sects exist- 
ing in India. There are Dualists existing to-day, and 
their number is by far the largest in India, because 
Dualism naturally comes through uneducated minds. It 
is a very handy, natural, common sense explanation, as 
they call it. But with these Dualists Advnita has no quarrel. 
The one thinks the God of the Dniverae is outside the Uni- 
verse, somewhere in heaven, and the other that the God of 
the Universe is his own soul, and that it will be a blasphemy 
to call Him anjdihing more distant. How dare you call Him 
a God in heaven, or a God anywhere else ? Any idea of 
separation would be terrible. We can only be the neare.st 
of the near. Words there are not in any language to ex- 
press that nearness, except this one word, tins one-ness. 
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Witli ivny other idea the Aciraitist is frightened, just as the 
Dualist is frightened with the idea of the Advaita, and 
-^tliinks it is blasplieiny. So the latter is frightened at the 
idea of the Dualist. How dare man objectify Him ! At 
tlie same time he knows what it is, and has no quarrel 
with tlie Dualist ; the liitter is all right. From his stand- 
point, as soon as he looks from the part, he will have to see 
many. Any view of God looked at from a part of this 
Univei’se can only be that projecting outside. It is a con- 
stitutional nece.ssity, almost, of their standpoint. Let them 
have it. At the stnne time the Advaitist knows tliat what- 
ever may be their defects or theories, they are all going to 
the same goal. There he difiei-s entirely from the Dualist. 
,_^The Dualists believe, all the world over, naturally, in a 
Personal God, who is only a bigger man, and just as a big 
man hei-e is ple.Tscd witli some and displea.sed with others, 
no, of eour.se, the same idea attaches to the Pensonal God of 
the Dualist. He i.s ai’bitrarily pleased with somebody and 
displea.sed u-ith somebody else. Natinully the Dualist comes 
to the cenclusion that He has some as favourites, and not 
othei-s. You u-ill always see, in every nation, that “ we are 
the favourites of our God, and nobody else ; if you crawl 
withit\ our circle, repentant, then you will be taken into 
favour with our God and some Duali.sts are so hard that 
they will insist that only the few that have been predestined 
to the favour of that God can be .saved, the rest may crawl 
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and weep, but they cannot come in. 1 challenge you to 
show one Dualistic religion Avhich ha.s not this exclusiveness. 
And, therefoi'e, in the nature of things, they are bound to 
fight and quarrel with each other, and this they have been 
doing. Again, these Dualists Iiave the popular favour, for 
the vanities of the uneducated are always popular. But 
sometimes the vanitie.s of the educ.ated are populaj-, no doubt, 
though not so popular as others. The Dualist tbink.s you 
cannot have a morality until you have a God Avith a rod in 
his hand, read 3' to punish you. How does it go ? Suppose 
a horse has to give us a lecture on mofalit}", one of those very 
wretched cab horses, which only moves Avith the Avhip, as he 
’has become accustomed ; he begijis to speak about human 
beings, and says that the people of London must be very 
immoral. Why ? “ Because I knoAv they are not Avhijjped 
regularly.” The Avhip only makes them moi'e immoral. 
The unthinking masses are generally Dualists, and thej-, poor 
felloAvs, have been persecuted for thousands of _year.s in eA’en’ 
country ; therefore, their idea of sahmtion is absence from 
the fear of punishment. I have been told by a clergyman 
in America — “ What, no devil in your religion ? Hoav cfin 
that be ?” But, on the other hand, Ave find that tlie iiast 
and the greatest men that have been born in the Avorld 
have Avorked Avith that high Impersonal idea. It is the 
man Avho says in the HeAv Te.stament, “ I and my Father 
are One,” Avhose pOAA'er descends unto millions. Foj- 
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tlioii.-vtiifls of yaai'S it works for good. And we know that 
the same man, bec.anse he w.as a non-dualist, was nierciful 
to others. He also told them, “Onr Father which ai-t 
in Heaven." To the masses who ciinnot see anything 
iiigher than a Personal God, he s.ays, pray to your Father in 
Heaven ; jind when the time comes, you will come to know 
as 1 iiavc, “ I in you, and you in me, so that ye may be all 
one with the Father, for I and my Father are One.” It 
was the great Buddha, in India, who never cared for the 
Dualist gods, and the m.isse.s -always used to call him 
Atheist and ^latorialisfc, and what not, yet he was i-eady 
to give up his body for a poor goat. That man set iii 
motion the Inghest moral ideas any nation of the human 
•- n\ce can have. Wherever there is a moml code, it is 
a my of light from that man. We cannot force the 
groat hearts of tlie world into little narrow limits, and 
keep tliem there, and especially at this time in the history 
oi liumnnity, when tiiere is such a mass of intellectual 
development such as w.as nevei- dreamed of, even a 
lumdred years ago, a wave of .scientific knowledge which 
nobody, even fifty years ago, would have dimmed of. 
Do you want to kill people by forcing them into 
narrow limits? It i« impossible until yon degi-ade them 
into animals and uutliinking masses. Wliat is now 
wmited is a combination of the highe.st intellectuality 
With the greatest heart expansion, infinite love and 
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infinite knowledge, one with infinite existence, sajs tlie 
Vedantist, and lie gives no other attribute to God 
except these three, that He is Infinite Existence, infinite 
Knowledge, and Infinite Bliss, and he says that these 
tlu-ee are One, Existence without knowledge and love, 
cannot be. KnoAvledge without love cannot he, and 
Love without knowledge cannot be. That is what we 
want, that harmony of Existence, Knowledge and Bliss 
Infinite. Our goal is that perfection of existence. Know- 
ledge, and Bliss, not one-sided development. We want 
harmony. It is possible to h.ave the intellect of a giant 
with the heart of a Buddha, and I hope we shall all strug- 
gle to attain to that one end. 
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HE Self-Existent One projected the senses out- 
wai'ds and, therefore, a man loohs ontward, not 
witliin himself. A certain wise one, desiring 
immortiility, with inverted senses perceived the Self within.” 
As we have been S!i3’’ing, the fiivit inqniiy that we find in the 
Samhitii, and in the other books, was going outwards, and 
then a new idea came, that the I'eality of things is not to be 
found in the external world ; not bj' looking out, as it Avere, 
hut hj’ turning the eyes, as it is literally expressed, inwards. 
And the word used for the .soul is very significant, it is He 
who has gone inward, the innermost reality^ of our being, 
the heart centre, the core, from Avhich, ns it were, every- 
thing else comes out, the central sun, of Avhich the mind, 
the body, the sense organs, and everything else that we 
have, are but rays going outwai-ds. “Men of childish 
intellect, ignorant persons, run after desires, which are 
external, and enter the trap of far-ieaching de.atl), but the 
wise, undoratandijjg immorLality, never seek for the eternal 
in this life of finite things. ” The same idea is related and 
made clear, that in this externa] avorld, Avhich is full of 
finite things, it is impossible to see and find the Infinite 
The Infinite must be sought in that which is infinite alone 
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aud the only thing infinite about us is that which is in us, 
our own soul. Neither the body, nor the mind, nor the 
world we see around us, not even our thoughts, are infinite. 
They all have beginning in time and finish in time. The 
Seer, he to whom they all belong, the soul of man, he wlio 
is awake in the internal man, alone is infinite, and to seek 
for the infinite cause of this whole Universe we must go 
there, and in the infinite soul .alone we can find it. “ What 
is there that is here, and what is here that is tliere. He who 
sees the manifold is going from death to death.” We 
have seen how at first there was the desii-e to go to heaven. 
When these ancient Aryans became dissatisfied with the 
world around them naturally, they thought that after death 
they would go to some place where there would be all 
happiness withoiit any miseries ; these places they multi- 
plied and called Svai-gas — the word may be tmnslated ns 
heavens — where there would be joy for ever, the body 
would become perfect, and also the mind, and there tliey 
would live with their forefathers. But as soon as philo- 
sophy came, men found it was simply impossible and ahsurd. 
The very idea of an infinite in place would be a contnulic- 
tion in term.s. A place must begin and is in time, therefoi-e, 
they had to give that up. They found out that the gods 
who lived in these he.avens had once been human beings 
here, and through theii* good works, or something else, had 
become gods, and the god-hoods, as they c.alled them, were 
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difTerent stntcs, differenfc positions ; none of ti^e gods spoUon 
of in the Vedas are permanent individuals. 

For instance, India and Varunn are not the names of 
cei-tain pei-sons, but the nmne.s of places, governors and soon- 
The Indiu who had been before is not the same pei-son as 
the Indra of the present day, nocording to them ; he has 
passed away, and another man from hero has gone up and 
filled the place of Indi-a. So with all the gods. They .-u-e 
certain positions, which are filled .successively by human 
souls, who have inised themselve.s to the po.sition of gods, 
and yet — even they die. In the old Rig Veda wo find the 
word immortality used with regard to these go<ls, but later 
on it is dropped entirely, for thej- f<mnd that immortality 
which is beyond time and space cannot be spoken of, 
with reg.ard to any physical form, however fine it may 
be. However fine it may be it must have a beginning 
in time and .space, for tlie necc.s.snry factois that mitered 
into the make up of form are in space. Try to think 
of having form without space; it is impossible. Space 
is one of the materials, as it where, which makes up tlie 
form, and thi.s is contiinially changing. Space and time 
are in Maya, and this idea is related in the line — “ What 
IS here, that is there too.” If there are these gods, 
they must he bound hy the .same laws a.s apply licre, 
and the one end of all laws, in their development, in' 
volves destruction and renewal again and again. These 
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laws ave taking the whole of matter to pieces, as it were, 
moulding out of it diffei'ent forms, and inversel}’ crushing 
them out into matter again. Everything born must die, 
and so, if there are heavens, the same laws must hold good 
there. 

In this world we find that all happiness is followed by 
some sort of raiseiy as its shadow. Life has its shadow 
death. They must go together, because they are not 
contradictory, not two .separate existences, but different 
manifestations of the same unit factor, life and death, 
sorrow or happiness, good or evil. The dualistic concep- 
tion that good and evil are two separate entities, and that 
they are both going on eternally, is absurd on the face of 
it. They are the various manifestations of one and the 
same fact, one time appearing as bad, and at another time 
as good. The difference does not exist in kind, but onl}' 
in degree. They differ from each other in degree of in- 
tensity. We find as a fact that the .same nerve .systems 
cany good and bad sensations alike, and when the nei-ves are 
injured neitlier sensation comes to us. If a certain nerve 
is paralysed, we do not get the pleasurable feelings that 
used to come along that wire, and .at the same time we do 
not get the painful feelings either. The}' are never two, 
b\it the same. Again, the .same thing produces pleasure 
and pain at different times of life. The .same phenomenon 
will produce pleasure in one, and pain to another. I he 
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eating of meat produces pleasure to the man, Imt j)ain 
^to the animal ■which is being oaten. There has never been 
[ .anything which has pleased everyone siHke. Rome are 
pleased, others displeased. So on it will go. Therefore, 
on the face of it, this duality of existence is denied, and 
■ft’hat follows fi’onv this? I told you in my last lecture that 
we can never ultimately have everything good on this 
earth and nothing had. It may have disjrppointcd and 
frightened some. Hut I cannot help it and I am open to 
conviction when I am shown the conli’iiry ; hut until that 
can be proved to mo, and T can find that it is true, I cannot 
say so. 

The geneml argument agiiinst my statement and 
^apparently a very convincing one, is this, that in the course 
of evolution, all that is evil in what we see ar’onnd ns is 
gradually being eliminated, and the resrrlt is that if t his 
elimination continues after millions of years, a time will 
come rvhen all the evil will have been extirpaUnl, and the 
good alone will remain. This is uppareirtly a very sound 
argument, would to God it Avere true, hut thei-o is a fallacy, 
.and it is thi.s, that it tikes for granted that good and evil 
both are cprnntities that are elei-nally fixed. It takes for 
gi’.anted that there is a definite mass of o\’il Avhich rmiA’ he 
represented by 100, and likewise of good, and that this 
m.ass of evil is being diminished every day, and only the 
good remaining. But is it so ? The history of the ' wordd 
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shoAvs that evil is a continuously increasing quantity, as 
well as good. Take the loAvest iniin ; he liA^es in the forest. 
His sense of enjoyment is rmry small, and .so of misery. 
His misery is entirely on this sense plane. If he does not 
get plenty of food he is misemble, give him plenty of food 
and freedom to rove and to hunt, and he is perfectly happy. 
His happiness consists only in the senses, and his misery 
also. See that man increasing in knowledge ; his happi- 
ness is inci'easing, intellect is opening to him, sense enjoy- 
ment ha.s evolved into intellectual enjoyment. He now- 
feels Avonderful pleasure in reading a beautiful poem, A 
mathematical problem takes up his whole life, and he is 
absorbed in its intense plea.sure. But, Avith that, the fine 
nerves are becoming more and more susceptible to intense 
miseries of which the sjumge did not think, and he suliere 
mental pain. Tlie sense of sepai’ation As hen tiie husband 
does not loA^e the Avife, quaixels, and in a dozen things 
the desires are intensely upon him Avhich tlie savage 
did not knoAV, Take a very simple illustintion. In 
Thibet there is no marriage, and there i.s no jealousy, and 
yet Ave knoAV that m.arriage is a much higher state. Tiie 
Thibetans have not known the AA^onderful enjoj-ment, the 
blessing of chastity, the happine.ss of haA'ing a chaste, A’ir- 
tuous Avife, and chaste, A'irtuous husband, lhe.se people 
cannot feel that. And similarly they do not feel the inten.se 
jealousy of the unchaste Avife or hu.shand, of unfaithful- 
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ness on eitliov side, %vitU all tUo lieavt-l.tu-niiigs (tn<l nu^^frl.-^ 
Tyhicli believei-s in chastity cxi)orionct‘. On one shlc the 
'latter gain hapjnness, and on the other misery too. 

Take yovu’ country, which is the richest the world e\f'i 

knew, and which is moi-e luxurious than finy other countn^ 

. and see how intense is the misery, how many more Ivmatic.-' 
you have, compared with other races, only h(>«ius>' the 
desiies are so keen. A man must kceji up a high .st.'iuilanl. 
The amount of money yovi spend in one year wox»hl he a 
fortune to a man in India, and yon cannot preach to him 
becau.se the suiToundiug.s are such, t hati that man tnnst have 
so much mouoy or he is crushed. The wheel of soei(*ty is 
rolling on ; it stops not for widows’ toais or orphans' wails. 

, You must move on, or you will he crushed \mder it. Timt 

is the state of things everywheix!. Your sense of enjoy- 
ment is developed, your society is very mncli more he;uitiful 
than some othei-s. You have so many more thing.s to enjoy. 

■ But tho.se wlio liave fewer liave much Ies.s misery than you 
have in this country. So on, you can argue thi’oughont, 
tiie higlier the ideal you have in the hmiu, the gj-eaier i.s 
your enjoyment, and the more piofound your ini.sery. Oiu.* 
is like the shadow of the other, so to sfiy ; that the evils are 
being eliminated may be true, l)nt if so, the good also must 
be dying out. But are not evils multiplying fast, mid dimin- 
ishing on the other side, if I may so put it? If good in- 
creases in arithmetic,al proportion, evil increases in geomet- 
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rical proportion. And this is Maya. It means that it is 
neither optimism nor pessimi.^m. It is not tlie position of 
Vedanta that this woi-ld is a misemble -world. That would 
be a lie. At the same time we say it is not true, it istrying 
to deceive, to say this world is full of happiness and bless- 
ings. So it is useless to tell children that this woiid is all 
good, and floAvers, .and milk and honey. That is what Ave 
have all dreamt. At the s.ame time it is erroneous to think 
because one man has suffered more than another th.at all is 
■evil. It is this dualitj’', this play of good and eA'il, and at 
the same time the Vedanta steps in and s.ays one more 
Avord. Do not think that good and evil are tAA’o, or, in the 
ab.stract, do not believe th.'it good and evil are tAvo separate 
■e.ssences, for they are one and the same thing appearing in 
different degi'ees and in different guises, and producing 
•diffei-ences of feeling in the .same mind. So, the first 
thought of Ved.anta is the £mling of unity in the extei-nal, 
the one manifesting itself, bowevei' diffezent it may appear 
in manifestation. Think of the old crude theories of the 
Persians — tAvo gods crejiting this A\mrld. The good god 
doing everything that is plea.surable, and the Ijad one eA'ery- 
thing else. On the \^ery face of it you find the absurdity, 
for if it is carried out every Iuav of nature must ha\’e tAvo 
parts, and this laAV of nature is sometimes mani])ul!ited by 
one <^od, .and then he goes aAvay and the other manipulates 
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same law kills many men through accidents or missnlven- 
ture. Then the dimculty comes, that both are working at 
rnhe kme time, and these two gods keep themselves in har- 
mony, hy injuring one and doing good to another. This 
was a crude case, oi coui’se, the crude.st way of expressing 
the duality of existence. Rut then take the more advanced 
philosophy, the abstnict Ciises, of tolling people that this 
world is partly good and partly, bad. This again is absurd, 
arguing from the same standpoint. 

As such, we dud first of all tluvt this world is neither 
optimistic nor pessimistic ; it is a mixture of both, and ns 
we go on we shall find that the whole blame is taken out 
of the hands of nature and put upon us. And iigain,. 
^,the Vedanta makes for a great hope. It is not that 
it is a denial of evil because it analyses boldly the fact 
as it is, and does not seek to conceal anything. It is 
not hopele.ss ; it is not agnostic. It finds out a i-emedy 
but it wants to place that remedy on adamantine founda- 
tions, not by .shutting the child’s mouth and blinding its 
eyes with something -which is tinnsparently untrue, and 
which the child will find out in a few days. I remember 
when I was a young child, a young man’s f.ather died and 
left him poor, and with a large family to support. He 
found that his father’s friends were his worst enemies in 
reality, and one day he had a conversation with a clergy- 
man who offered this consolation, “Oh, it is all good, all is 
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«ent for our good.” That i.s the old method of trying tc 
put a, piece of gold cloth on an old .sore. It is ,a confe.ssior 
of weakne.s.s, of absurdity. Then this young man ■vveni 
away, and six months afterwards the clergyman laid a son 
born, and the young m:in was invited to the party for 
thanksgiving. Then the clei-gyman beg.nn to jun}', “ Thank 
■God for His mercies. ” j^nd thej’oung man stood up and 
said, “ Stop ; this is all misery. ” The clergyman a.sked 
why. “ Because when my f.ather died it was sill good, 
though appai-ently evil ; so now this is app.'irently good, 
but really evil. ” Is this the way to cure the misery of 
the world ? Be good and have mercy to those who suffer. 
Do no try to patch it up, nothing will cure this world ; go 
beyond it. 

This world is a world of good and evil alwfiys. Wher- 
ever there is good, evil follows, but beyond and behind all 
the manifestation, the contr.idiction, the A^edanta finds out 
that unity. It .s.ays, give up what is evil and give up what 
is good. What then remains ? It .says good and evil are 
■not all we have. Behind these stand something which is 
yours, the real you, beyond every evil, and beyond every 
good too, and it is that which is manifesting itself as good 
and bad. Know that fii-st, and then, and then alone, you 
will be an optimist, and not before ; for j’ou will then 
control the whole thing. Control these manife.sbitions and 
then you will be at liberty to manife.st the re.Al just a.‘; 
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j'ou like. Tlien alone 3'ou will bo kble to inunifcst it only 
as good or only n-s evil, just a.s j-ou like ; but be fiv.st tnaster 
of 3'om'.self, stand up and be free, go be3'ond the p.ale of 
■ tlie.se laws, for tbe.se laws do not extend to .all of nature, 
they are onl3' part of 3’our being. Fir.st find out that 3 ou 
are not the .slave of nature, never were and never will be : 
that this nature, infinite as you may think it, is only finite, 
but one drop in the ocean, and 3'our nature is as the ocean ; 
you are beyond the stai-s, or the sun, or the moon. They 
are like mere bubbles compared with 3'our infinite being. 
Know that and you will control both good and evil. Then 
alone the whole vision will change and you will stand up 
and say, how beautiful is good and how wonderful is evil. 

-That is what the Vedanta wants 3’ou to do. It does 
not propo.se any .slip.shod remedy to cover things over 
with gold paper, and the more the wound festons put- 
ting on the more gold paper. This life is a hard fact ; 
i,vork out of it if you can, boldly, though it may be adamant- 
ine ; no m.atter, the .soul is greater. It la3'.s no re.sponsibil- 
ity on little gods ; but you are tlie makers of 3-our fortunes. 
You make yourselves suffer for good and evil, and it is you 
who put your hands before your e3-es and .s.ay it is dark. 
Hands off and see the light ; 3'ou are effulgent, 3'OU are 
perfect already, from the very beginning. IVe undei-stand 
it now. » He goes from de.ath to death who sees the many 
here. See that One and be free. ” 
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Various heavens are spoken of in the Bmlmiana 
poition of the V edas, and the idea of the Upanisliads iniplie*^ 
giving up the idea of going to heaven. Ail the work is 
not in this heaven, or that heaven, it is here in the soul ; 
places do not signify anything. Here is another passage 
which shows these different states. “In the heaven of the 
forefathers, as a man .sees things in a dream, so the real 
truth is seen.” As in Ji-ean)s-.»re'‘s'ee'triThgs hazy and" hot 
so distinct, so we see things there. There is another heaven 
called the Gandharva ; there it is still less di.stinct ; as a 
man sees his own reflection in the w.ater, so is the realit}’’ 
seen there. The highest heaven tliat the Hindus conceive 
is called the Brahmaloka, and in this the truth is seen much 
more clearly but not quite distinctly, like light and shade ; 
but as a man sees his own face in a mirror, perfect, di.stinct, 
and clear, so is the truth shining in the soul of man. The 
highest heaven, therefore, is here in our own souls, the 
greatest temple of worship 'is the human soul, greater than 
.all hea\^ens, says the Vedanta, for in no he.aven anywhere 
can we understand the reality as distinctly .and cleai-ly as 
here in this life, in our own .soul. You may change place.s, 
just .as we have seen. I have thought while in India that 
the c.ave would give cle.arer vision. Then I found it was 
not so. Then I thought the forest would be better. Then 
I thought Benares. The .same state of things goes on, 
because we make our own rvorlds. If I am evil the whole 
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world is evil to me. That is what the’ Upanishnd says. 
And the .same thing applies to all. If I die here and go to 
heaven, I should find the same. Until you are pure it is 
no vise going to cave.s, or . forests, or to . Renaies, oi , to 
heaven, and if J’on have polished your- mirror it does not 
matter where you live, you get the reality just as it is. 
So it is useles.s work, running hither and thither, spending 
energy in vain, which should he spent alone,’ in polishing 
the mirror. The same idea is expi’cs.sed again. 

“ None see Him, none see His form with the eyes. It 
is in the mind, the pure mind, he is seen, and thus immor- 
tality is gained." Those that were at tlie .summm’ lectures 
on Raja Yoga will be intere.sted to know tiint what was 
tiiuglit then was a different kind of Yoga. -Here in 
philosophy they have also a Yoga, hut this is wliat is 
meant, that were, there is control of all our senses, these 
are held as slaves by tlie human .soul ; when they cannot 
distrub his mind tlien the Yogin has reached the goal. 
“ When .all vain desires of the heart liave been thiywn out, 
then this very mortal becomes immortal, then h'ere lie 
becomes one with God. When all the knots of the heart 
.are cut asunder, then the mortal becomes iiiimortal, and lie 
enjoys Brahman, Here, nowliere else.” 

A few words ought to be .said here. Generally you 
will hear that this Vedanta, this philosophy and Eastern 
systems, are only looking to .something beyond, and letting 
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go the enjoyments and struggles of this life. I have read 
to 3^011 a few passages, and that one idea is present. It is 
entirely wrong. Ignorant people who do not know an}'- 
thing of Eastern thought, and never had brain enough 
among them all to understand anything of the real teaching, 
tell you that you are going outside to the other world. On 
the other hand we read in black and white hei-e that they 
do not want to go to any other Avorld, but depreciate these 
worlds as places where people weep and laugh for a little 
and then die. So long as we are weak we shall have to go 
through the same thing there, but whatever is true is here, 
and that is the human soul. And this also is insisted upon, 
that we cannot escape the inevitable by committing suicide 
we cannot evade it. But the light path is hard to find. 
The Hindu mind is just as practical as the Western, onlj’ 
we differ in our views of life. One man sn.ys build a good 
house, and have good clothes and good food, and intellec- 
tual knowledge, knowledge of science and so on, this is the 
whole of life ; and in that he is immensely practical. But 
the Hindu sa3"s the knowledge of the world means know- 
ledge of the soul, metaph3’sics, and he wants to enjoy that 
life. In America there is a great Agnostic orator, he is a 
very noble man, a very good man, and a very fine .speaker. 
He lectiu’ed on religion and said it was no use, we need not 
bother our heads about other worlds, and he employed this 
simile ; Aveh.ave an orange here, and we want to squee^^e all 
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the juice out of it. I met him once and said,” I agree with 
you entii’ety.” I have this orange and I want to .squeeze the 
juice out of it. Only we diS’er as to the fruit. You think it 
is an orange, I think it is a mango. Yovi think it is only 
necessary to live here and eat and drink and have a little 
scientific knowledge, but j^ou have no right to saj', that is 
the whole idea of life. To me such a conception is nothing. 
If I had only to know how an apple falls to the ground, or 
how an electric cuirent shakes my nerves, I would commit 
suicide the next moment. I want to know the heart of 
things, the very life itself. Your study i.s the manifestation 
of life, mine is the life itself. I want to .squeeze the juice 
oiit of it even in this life. My philosophy says you must 
know the whole of it and drive out your heavens and hells 
and all these superstitions, even if they exist in the .same 
sense that this world exists. I would know the heai-t of 
this life, its very essence, how it is, not only how it works 
and what are its m.anifestations. I Avant the Avh)" of every- 
thing, I leave the how to children. As one of your noble- 
men .said, ‘While I am smoking a cigarette, if I Avrote 
doAvn everything that happens, it Avould be the .science 
of the cigfirette.’ It is good and great to be scientific. 
Lord ble.ss them in their .search, but Avheu a man says that 
is all, he is talking foolishly, never caring to knoAV the 
raismi eVkre of life,' nevev stnd3ung existence itself. I may 
argue that all your knowledge is nonsense Avithout basis. 
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You are studying tlie manifestations of life, and when I ask 
you what life is you say jmu do not know. You are wel- 
come to your study, but le.ave me mine. ” 

Yet I myself am practical, vei’y practical, in my own 
■way. So all these ideas about being in-actioal are non- 
sense. You ‘are practical in one way, and othens in 
another. But a man of another type of mind does not 
talk. If he is told that he will find out the truth stand- 
ing on one leg, he will find it that way. Another kind 
of man hears there is a gold mine someAvhere, Avith savages 
all round. Three men go. Tavo perish but one succeeds'. 
The same man has heard there is a soul, and is content 
to leave it to the clergyman to preach. But the first 
man will not go near the savages. 'He says it ,mny be 
dangeioils, but if you tell him tliat on the top of iMount 
Everest, 30,000 feet above the sea leA'el, there is a Avonderf ul 
sage Avho can give him knoAvledge of the soul, he goes, 
without clothes or anything — 40,000 may be killed, but 
one finds out the truth. • These are practical, too, but the 
mistake is calling Avhat j’-ou term the AA’orld, the whole of 
life. Yours is the A\anishing point of enjoyment of the 
senses ; there never AA’as any thing permanent in it, it brings 
misei'y more and more, hline brings eternal peace, and 
yours brings only perpetual sorroAvs. 

■ I do not s.ay your vicAV of Avhat is practical is wrong. 
You are Avelcome to your intei-pi-etation. Great good and 
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man’s blessing come out of it, but do not, therefore, con-, 
demn my view. Mine also is practical in its own way. 
Let us all work on our own plans. Would to God all of 
us were equally, practical on both sides. I have seen some 
scientists who were equall}' practical scientists and spiritual 
men, and it is mj' great hope that in course of time the 
whole of humanity will be efficient in all such things. 
When a kettle of water is boiling, if you look at the phenom- 
ena 5’ou find a bubble rising in one corner, and another 
in an opposite corner, then the bubbles begin to multiply, 
and four or five join together, and at last they all join, and a 
tremendous motion goes on. So this world is very similar. 
Each individual is like a bubble, and the nations resemble 
many bubbles. Gradually these nations are joining, and I 
am sure the day will come when such a thing as a nation 
will vanish, and this separation will vanish ; that Oneness 
to which we are all going, whether v/e like it or not, wil^ 
become manifest; we are brothers by nature, and have 
become separate. A time must come when all these ideas 
will be joined, and every man and woman in this world will 
be as intensely practical in the scientific world as in the 
spiritual, and then that Oneness, the harmony of oneness, 
will pervade the whole world. The whole world will be* 
come jivanvmktas — free whilst living. And we are all 
fighting towards that one end through all our jealousies 
and hatreds, co-operation and antagonisms. A tremendous 
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stream is flowing towards the ocean. There are little hits 
of paper and straw in the .stream. They may struggle 
to go up or down, but, in the long run, must follow down 
to the ocean. So you and I and all nature are like these 
little bits of paper rushing in mad currents towards that 
ocean of life, perfection and God ; we m.ay struggle to go 
back, to get up or down, and play all sorts of pi*.anks, but 
in the long run we must go and join this ocean of Life and 
Bliss. 
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THE MACnOCOSM. 


'HE flowers that we see all around ns are beautiful, 
beautiful is the rising of the morning sun, beautiful 


are the variegated hues of nature. The whole uni- 
verse is beavitiful, and man has been enjoj’ing it since his 
presence on earth. Sublime and awe-inspiring are the moun- 
tains, gigantic rushing river’s, rolling towards the ocean, the 
trackless deserts, the almost infinite sea, the starry heavens, 
all these are awe-inspiring and sublime, and beautiful. The 
whole mass of existence we de-signate by the word nature 
has been acting on the human mind since time immemorial. 
It h.as been pressing on the thought of man, and as the 
reaction of that pressure, li.ave been coming questions, 
what these are, wlience these are. As old as the time of 
the oldest portion of the Vedas, the most ancient human 
composition, we find the .same question .asked. Whence is 
this ? When there w.as neither .aught nor naught, and dark- 
ness was hidden in darkne.ss, who projected this universe ? 
How ? Who knows the secret ? And the question h.as come 
down to us at the present time. Millions of times .attempts 
have been made to answer it, yet millions of times it will 


have to be answered. It is not that e.ach answer was a 
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failure ; every one of the answers to this question consists 
in one part, of truth, and this truth will gather strength as 
time rolls on. I will try to present before you the frame- 
woi'k of the answer that I have gathered from the ancient 
philosophers of India, in harmon}' with modern human 
knowledge. 

- We find that in this oldest of questions a few points 
have been ali-eady known. First is, that when there was 
neither aught nor naught, there was a time when this 
world did not exist, these planets and luminaries our 
mother earth, the seas and oceans, the riveis and moun- 
tains, cities, and villages, human races, animals, plants, birds, 
all this infinite variety of creation ; there was a time when 
it did not exist. Are we sure of that ? We will try to trace 
how this conclusion is arrived at. What does man see 
around him ? Take a little plant. He finds the i^ant come 
out, lift itself sloAvly from beneath the sods, grow, and 
grow, and grow, till it becomes perhaps a gigantic tree. 
Again it dies, leaving only the seed. It completes the 
circle ; it comes out of the seed, it becomes the tree, and 
it ends in the seed again. Look at a bird, how from the 
egg-shell it springs, becomes a beautiful bird, lives a life, 
and then dies again, leaving only other eggs, seeds of 
future birds. So with the animals, so Avith men. Evciy- 
thing begins, as it Avere, from certain seeds, certain rudi- 
ments, certain fine forms, becomes grosser and grosser, and 
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develops, goes on that v^dy fov a certain time, again goes- 
...back to that fine form, and subsides. The rain drop m 
which the beautiful sunbeam is playing now has been 
drawn up in the form of vapour from the ocean, goes far 
away into the air, reaches the mountain ; there it changes 
. into snow, again into water, again rolls back down tlmough 
hundreds of miles to the mother ocean, , So nith every 
thing in nature with which we are surrounded, and in 
modern times we know tliat the huge mountains are being 
worked upon by the glaciers and rivers, slowly but surely 
pounding them, pulverizing them into sands, that sand 
drifting away into the ocean, .settling down on the bed of 
the ocean, layer after layer, becoming hard .as rocks, again 
' "in the future to he heaped up and become mountains of a 
future generation. Again it will be pounded, pulverized, 
and that course goes oh. Prom sands rise these mountains ; 
unto sands they go. So with big luminaries : this eaibh 
of oui's lias come out of nebulous forms, becoming colder 
and coldei', throwing up this crystallized form upon which 
we live, and in the future will again become colder and’ 
colder till it dies, ■ and will break into pieces, will be pul- 
verized, go back into rudimentary nebulous fine form. 
This is happening before us every day. This has been 
happening through time immemori.al. This is the whole 
history of man, the whole history of nature, the whole 
history of life, - ' ' 
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If it be ti'ue that nature is uniform in all her -works, 
if it be true, and so far no human experience has conti'a- 
dicted it, that the same plan and method of laws under 
which a small giMn of sa.ud is created, works in creating 
the gigantic suns and stains, and all this universe, — if it be 
true that the whole of this universe is built in exactly the 
same plan as one atom, if it be true tliat the same law pre- 
vails throughout the univeise, then, as it lias been already 
•said in the Yedas, “ Knowing one lump of clay we know the 
nature of all the clay that is in the universe. ” Take up one 
little plant and study its life, and we know the universe n.s it 
is. Watch the movement inone giuin of sand, and we under- 
stand the whole secret of the universe. Therefore, applying 
this study to these phenomena, we find, in the first place, 
that everything is almost similar at the beginning and the 
end. The mountain comes from the sand, goes back to 
■the sand ; the river comes out of vapour, and goes back to 
vapour ; , plant life comes from the seed, and goes back to 
■the seed ; human life comes out of Iniman germs and goes 
hack to human germs. The stains and the I’ivei's, and the 
planets come out of nebulous .state, and go back to nebu- 
lous state. What do we learn ? That the manifested, or 
the grosser .state, is the effect, and the finer state is the 
cause. Already it has been demonstrated by the great 
father of all philosophy, Kapila, thousands of yeais ago, 
i;hat destruction means going back to tiie causes. If tins 
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table here is destroyed, it will only go back to its cau.ses, to 
.4iliose fine forms and particles wbicli, combined, made this- 
form which we call table. If a. man dies, he will go back 
to the elements which gave him bis body ; if this earth dies^ 
it will go back to the elements which gave it form. This 
is what is called destruction ; going back to the cause. 
Therefore we learn that the effect is the same as the cause,, 
not difierent. It is onl)' in another form, Tlie materials 
which compose this table are the causes, and the table the 
eftect, and all the causes are present here. This glass is an 
effect, and it had its causes, and these causes are alread}' 
present in this effect. A certain amount of the material 
called glass plus the force in the hands of the manufacturer; 

. -these are the two causes, the instrumentol and the matex-ial; 
these two causes have combined in this form called 
a glass. Both of them are present. The force which was 
in the wheel of some machine is present a.s the power of 
adhesion, and without that the particles will fall apart, and 
the glass mateiial is also present. It is only a manifestation 
of these fine cavxses in a new shape, and if this glass be 
broken to pieces, the force Avhich was here in the form of 
adhesion, will go back and join its own element, and the 
particles of glass will go back and remain the same until 
becoming fre.sh forms. 

Thus we find that the eflect is never different from 
tiie caxise. It is only that this effect is a I'eproduction of the 
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<3aixse in a grosser form. Hext we learn that all these 
little particular forms which xve call plants or animals oi’- 
men are being repeated ad infinitum rising and falling. 
The seed produces the tree. The tree goes down and 
becomes the seed, again it comes up .as another tree, goes 
■down as another seed, again comes ipjas another tree, and 
so on ; there is no end to it. The water drop i-olls down 
the mountain, goes back to the ocean again, rises again as 
vapoui-, goes back to the mountain, .and again comes down 
to the idver. Ri.sing and falling, the cj'cle is going on. So 
with all lives, so with all existence that we can see, 
feel, he,ar, imagine. Everything that is within the bounds 
of our knowledge and is proceeding in the way, just as 
bre.athing in and breathing out in the human body. The.... 
■Nvhole of this creation, therefore, is progressing in this fonn 
one wave rising, .another bailing, rising a g.ain, balling again. 
Each wave h.as its hollow, each hollow has its wave. In 
this whole universe, on account of its uniformity, the same 
■law must apply. So we see that the whole of this universe 
must melt down, as it were, into its causes, the sun, moon, 
stars earth, the mind, the body, everything we have in 
this universe must melt down and come to its finer causes, 
disa 25 pear, as it were, be destroyed. But they will live in 
the c<auses as fine forms. Out of them they will emerge 
ag.ain and throw up earth.s, and suns, moons and stai-s, 

■once more. 
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There is one fact move to leavn about this lising and 
.falling. The .seed comes out of the tree ; it does not im- 
mediately become the tree. It has to li.ave .a period of restj 
or rather a period of very fine unmanifested action. The 
seed has to work for .some time beneatli the soil. It has to 
break itself into pieces, as it were, degenerate itself, and 
the regeneration comes back to it out of that degeneration. 
The whole of this universe, therefoi’e, lias to work, fora 
period in that minute form, unseen, unmanifested, what is 
called chaos, the beginning of creation, and after that 
comes out a fresh projection. The whole of a period of one 
manifestation of that wave, of this universe, going down 
into the finer forms, remaining there some time, and com- 
.^ing out again, is in Sanskrit called a Kalpa, or a cycle. The 
whole of this universe is progressing in these cycles, from 
the biggest universe to every particle of matter tliat is 
in.side it. Eveiytliing i.s moving in these ivaves and cycles. 
Next comes a very important question, especially for 
modern times. We see that the finer forms develop slowly 
and slowly, and gradually become gro.sser and gro,s.ser. 
We have seen that the cause i.s the same as the effect, and 
the effect is only the cau.se in another form. Therefore, 
this whole universe cannot be produced out of nothing. 
Nothing can come without c.ause, and not only so, but the 
cause will be there itself in fine form. 

So out of what has this universe been produced? 
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From a preceding fine univei'se. Out of wiiat lias man been 
produced? The preceding fine form. Out of what 
the tree been produced ? Out of the seed ; tlie whole of the 
tree was there in the seed. It comes out and becomes 
manifest. So the whole of this univeise lia-s been created 
out of this veiy univeise existing in ,a minute form. It has 
been made manifest now. It will go back to that minute 
fonn, and ag.ain will be made manifest. Now we find that 
the fine forms slowly come out and become grosser and 
gi’ossei’ until they reach their Kmit, ajid when they reach 
their limit they go back and back, finer and finer again. 
This coming out of the fine and becoming grosser and 
grosser, simply changing, as it were, the position of its 
parts, is what, in modern times, is called evolution. This is. _ 
very true, perfectly true; Ave .see it in our lives. There 
cannot be any po.ssible quarrel Avith these evolutionists for 
an}' rational man. But Ave have to learn one thing more. 
"We liaA'e to go one step further, .and Avhat is that? That 
every evolution is preceded by an inA’olution. The .seed is 
the father of the tree, but another tree Avas itself tlie father 
of the seed. The seed is the fine form out of Avhich the 
big tree come.s, and another big tree Avas the form Avhich ha.s 
got involved in that seed. The Avhole of the tree is there 
present. No tree can be produced out of nothing, but Ave 
see that the tree Avill come out of the .seed, and certain seeds 
Avill produce certain trees, and not others. So it.show.s that 
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the cause of that tree was the seed, and that seed alone, and 
that the whole of that tree was in that seed. The whole of 
the human being was in that one protoplasm, and it comes 
out slowly and slowlj'. The whole of this universe wasj 
present in the cosmic fine universe. Everything is present 
in its cause, in its fine foi-m. Therefore evolution is true, 
this gradual unfolding of grosser and grosser forms, these 
manifestations ; this is perfectly true, but each case has 
been preceded by an involution. So the little cell which 
becomes afterwards the great man, was simply the involved 
great man, and he will manifest himself and become evolv- 
ed as a great man. If this is clear we have no qu.aixel 
with the evolutionists, for as we go on we will see that if 
. they admit this step, instead of the evolutionists destroying 
religion, they will be the gre-atest supporters of it. 

So far we see then that nothing can be created in the 
sense of something coming out of nothing. Evei’ything 
exists thi'ough eternity, and will exist through eternity. 
Only the movement is in succeeding waves and hollows. 
Going back to fine forms, coming out into big propor- 
tions, This is the involution and evolution going on 
throughout the whole of n.ature. Therefore, the whole 
of this universe must liave been involuted before it 
came out, and has unfolded itself in all these v'arious forms 
to be involved again once more. Take for instance, the 
life of a little plant. We find the two things that make 

21 
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the plant a unity by itself ; its growth and development, its 
decay and death. The.se make one unity, the plant life, 
So, taking that plant life as only one link in the chain oi 
life, we may take the whole series, one life, beginning in the 
protopla.sm and ending in the most perfect man. Man i.‘ 
one link, and, as the evolutioni.sts say, the various shapes 
of monkeys, then lower animals and plants are other links. 
Now go back to the smallest particles with which it started, 
and tjike the whole series as but one life, and applying the 
law which we have just found out, we find that every evo- 
lution here is the involution of something which e.xisted 
previously, and this whole series, beginning with the low- 
est, and reaching up to the highest, the most perfect man 
must have been the involution of something else. The 
involution of what ? That is the que.stion. What was in- 
volved ? The evolutionist will tell you that your idea of 
God is wrong. Why ? Because you say intelligence created 
the univer.se, but on the other hand we find every day that 
intelligence comes much later on. It is in man and the 
higher animals that we find intelligence, but millions of 
years have pa.ssed in this world before this intelligence 
came. Do not get frightened, but apply your theory. The 
tree comes out of the seed, goes back to that seed ; the begin- 
ning and the end are the same. The earth comes out of 
cause and ends in cause M^hat is the end of this v hole 
link ? We know that if we can find the beginning, we can 
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find tUe- end. E converso, if nve fiiid tlie end we’ cnn find the 
, ;j).eginning. If that is so, take tlii.s whole evolutionary series, 
^ from the protoplasni atone endtothepei-fectmanat the other. 
This whole series is one life. In the end we find tlie perfect 
man, .so in the beginning, it must he the same. ThereforCj 
tliat protoplasm was the involution of tlie liigliest intelli.^ 
gence. You may not .see it, but that involved intelligence 
is what is xtncoiling itself until it becomes manife,sted in 
the most perfect man. That can be perfectly mathematic- 
ally demonstrated. If tlie law of conservation of energy 
is true, you cairnot get anything out of a machine until yon 
put it therein first. The work that yon get out of an en- 
gine is just exactly what you have put into it in the fom 
;„-of water and coal, not one hair’s breadth more oi less; 
The work I am doing now is just what I have put into me, 
in the shape of air, and food and other tilings. It is only 
a question of change and manifestation. There cannot be 
added in the economy of this universe one particle of mat- 
ter or one foot-pound of force, nor can one particle of 
matter or foot-pound of force he taken out. If that be the 
case, what is this intelligence? [f it \vas not present in 
the protoplasm, it mu.st have come all of a .sudden, some- 
thing coming out of a notliing, which is absurd. It, there- 
fore, follows absolutely that just as we see in any other 
being, where it begins there it ends, only .sometimes it is 
involved, at other times evolved. The perfect man is the 
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one end of this link— the free man, the God-man, who has 
gone beyond the laws of nature, transcended everything. - 
No more has he to run through this chain, liirth and death 
that man, the ” Ohvist-man, " as the Christians call him, the 
“ Bnddha-man, ”as the Buddhists call l.im, the » In-ee ns 
the Yogis call him, that perfect man is the one end, and that 
very body involved was in this very cell of the protoplasm. 

Now wl.*t te”™® “f tins ™ivo.-s»! '™ 

,ee is tlie end ot tUs unive.se ! Intelligence, .s .t not. 
Ihetettocomeinthis.miver.se is intelhgenee Amiss 
1 tet u. order of creation, according to the evolutromsts, 
tLlUgence mnstate he the Lord of oreat.on, the cs.,se 

Ct is the host idea each m.a„ has ot “ 

ir .a 4e adiustmeut of part to part, and so foitli, 
intelligence, th 3 intelligence. Hus 

the ancient design i .materialists, 

i, the hast to ye.y good . hut 

It is the tat m t , 
there when milhoi > 
there was no 

Baanifested intelligence, intelligence, man. 

gence;and the en Intelligence. At the 

The beginning is M' the 

beginning that inte lo® sum-total of the 

e„a that intelligence sesj^ therefore, he 

intelligence .hsplayed J itself. Tins 

the involved universal mtelho 
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tmivei-ssil cosmic intelligence is what w6 call God. Call' it 

Jiy any other name, it is absolutely certain that in the he- 
mnninff. was that infinite cosmic inteilligence. The cosmic 
intelligence got involved and became fine, and that very 
intelligence manifests, evolves itself, until it comes to the 
perfect man, the “ Christ-man,” the “ Buddha-man. Then 
it comas back to its- own source. That is why all the 
Scriptures say, “In Sim we live, and move and have our 
being." That is why all the Scriptures preach that we 
came from God, and go back to God. Do not be frighten- 
ed by philological terms ; if terms frighten yon, you are 
not fit to be philosophers. This is the cosmic intelligence 
which the theologi.ans call God. 

I have been asked many times, why do yon use that 
old word God ? Because it is the best word to use ; you 
cannot find a better word than that, because all the aspii’a- 
■tions, all the pleasures, all the liopes of humanity have 
centered in that word. It is impossible now to change the 
word ; it cannot be clone. When the words were first 
coined by great saints, gigantic .souls, they I’ealized themj 
and understood the meaning fully. But as they go on in 
Society, ignorant people kike these words up, and the re- 
.sult is that they lose their glmy. So the Avord God has 
come from time immeraorifil, and all that is great and holy, 
.and all that idea of this co.smic intelligence, hangs round it. 
Do jou mean to say tliat because some fool says it is not 
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all riglit, we should throw it off, and another comes and 
says take my word, and anotJier take mj' word ? If so,- 
there will be no end to the.se foolish words. Use the old 
'W’oi’d, only use it bettei*, cJean.se the mind of supei'stitioi), 
and realize fully what this great ancient word means. If 
you undeist/ind what is meant by the pon-ei- of the hnrs of 
association, you Avill know that with these words are a.s.soci- 
ated multitudes and multitudes of- m.ajestic ide.ns of force, 
they haA’^e been used hj' millions of human souls, millions 
of people have Avorshipped these AA-ords, and a.ssociated 
AAuth them all that is highast and best, all that is iwtional, all 
that is JoA^eable, all that is great and grand in human 
nature. So these AAwds come as the suggestions of these 
associations, and cannot begh’-en up. If I had tried to ex- 
plain all this to you, by ju.st telling you that God created 
the universe, it AA-ouId have conve3’ed no meaning. Yet, 
after all this struggle Ave liaA-e come back to Him, the An- 
cient One. 

Noav then, AA’hat do Ave .see? That the beginning of .-ill 
the manifestation of this cosmic energy, call it b^- varioiis 
names, as matter, or thought, or force, or intelligence, oi- 
AA'hateA’er names j'ou cho.se to give it, is simply the mauife.s- 
tation of that cosmic intelligence, or, as aa'g shall call 
Him henceforth, the Supreme Lord. Every thing that 
you see or feel or hear, the whole univeise is Hts crea- 
tion, to be a little more accin-ate, is His projection ; 
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still more accumte, the Eord Himself. It is He who is 
-shining as the sun and the stars, He is the mother earth, 
He is the ocean Himself. He comes as gentle showers. 
He is the gentle breeze that we breathe and He it is •who 
is working as force in the body. He is the speech that 
speaks, He is the man who is talking. He is the audience 
that is here. He is the platform on which I stand, He is 
the light that enables me to see your faces. It is all He. 
He Himself is both the material and the efficient cause of 
this universe and He it is that gets involved in the minute 
cell, and evolves at the other end, arid becomes God again. 
He it is that comes down and becomes the lowest atom, 
and slowly unfolding His nature, rejoins Himself. This 
is the mystery of the univei’se. Thou art the man, Thou 
art the woman, Thou art the strong man walking in the 
pride of youth. Thou art the old man tottering on CJ’utches, 
Thou art in everything, Thou art everything, 0 Lord. 
This is the only solution of the Cosmos, that satisfies the 
human intellect. In one word, we are born of Him, we 
live in Him, and unto Him we return. 


-:o.‘ — 
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THE MICKOCOSM. 

ll HE human mind naturally wants to get outside ; the 
mind, as it were, wants to peer out of tlie bodj’t 
through the channels of the oigans. The eye must see, 
the ear must hear, the senses must sense the external 
world ; and naturally the beauties and sublimities of nature 
captivate the attention of men first. The fii-st questions 
that the hitman soul asked, wei-e as to the external world, 
The solution of the mystery was asked of the sky, of the 
.stars, of the heavenly bodie-s, of the earth, of the rivers, of 
the mountains, of the ocean, and we find ti“me.s of this in 
all ancient religions, how .at first the gi’oping human mind 
grasps at anything external. There is a river-god, a sky- 
god, a cloud-god, a rain-god ; everything external, all 
which we now call the powers of nature, became meta- 
morphosed, transfigured, into wills, into god.s, into heaven- 
ly messengers. As the que.stion went deeper and deeper, 
these external manifestations failed to .satisfy the human 
mind, and the energy turned inward — the question was 
asked of man’s own soul. From the cosmos the question 
was reflected back to the microcosm ; from the external 
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■world the questiori was re&ected into the internal Avorld. 
'From analysing the external nature, man begins to analyse 
the internal ; it comes with the higher state of civilization, 
with the deeper insight into nature, with a inueh higher 
plane of growth, this questioning of the internal man. 

The subject of discu.ssion this .afternoon is this intern- 
al man. No question is so near and dear to men’s hearts 
as this of the intern.al man. How many millions of times, 
in liow many countries, has this question been asked ? 
Sages and king.s, poor and rich, s.aints and sinners, every 
man, every woman, all have from time to time asked this 
question ; Is there nothing permanent in this evanescent 
liuman life? Is there not something Avhich does not die 
away when this body dies ? 3s there not something 
living when this frame crumbles into a handful of dust ? Is 
•thei-e not something wliich .survives the fire which burns 
the bod}' into .ashes? And if so, what is its destiny ? Where 
does it go ? Whence did it come ? Tliese questions have 
been asked .ag.ain .and again, and so long as this creation 
lasts, so long as there are human brains to think, this ques- 
tion will have to be asked. Yet, it is not that the answer did 
not come ; eacli time the an.swer c.ame, and as time rolls oh, 
the answer will gain strength, more and more. The ques- 
tion h.as been ansswered once for all, thou.s.ands of years ago, 
and through all subsequent time it is being restated, re- 
iilustiuted, made clearer to onr intellect. What we have to 
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do, thei’efoi’e, is to make a re-statement of tJie answer ; we 
do not pretend to tlirowany new light on tlie.se all-al).sorh- 
ing pi-oblems ; oiir propo.sal is to attempt to put before you 
the ancient, the hoary truth, in the language of modern 
times, to speak the thouglits of the ancients in the language 
of the modez’ns, to speak the thoHght.s of the philosophei's 
in the language of the people, to speak the thoughts of tlie 
angels in tlie language of men, to speak the thoughts of 
God in the language of poor Inimanitj-, so that men will 
understand it ; for we shall see later on that the same di%dne 
existence from which the ideas emanated, is pre.sent even 
in man ; the same existence which created the thoughts 
will understand them Himself as manifested in man. 

I am looking at you. How man}’ things .are nece.s.sary 
for this vision ? First the eyes ; I must have eyes. If I am 
complete in eveiy way, and yet Imve no eyes, I will Jiot be 
able to .see you. The first thing nece.s.sary, therefore, is 
that I must be in possession of eyei^. .Secondly, th.-it will 
not be sufficient, if there is not .something behind the eye.<, 
the real organ of vision. The eyes are not the orgiius ; they 
are but the instruments of vision, and the organ is behind, 
the neia'e centre in the brain. If that centre bo injured, 
a man may have the clearest pair of eyes, yet will not sue 
anything. So, it is nece.ss!ny tluit this centre, or the leal 
organ, be thei-e. Thu.s witJ) every one of our scn.-^e.-^. Tlu; 
external ear is but the in.strument to caiay the vibiation of 
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sound inward, and it must be carried- to the centre. Yet 
-that is not sufficient. Sometimes in 5’-our librai-y ' j'ou are 
intently reading a book, and the clock strikes twelve, but 
you do not hear. The sound was there ; the pulsations in the 
air were there, the ear was there, the centre was there, 
and these vibrations have been carried to the ear, the ear 
has carried them to the centre, and yet you did not hear. 
What was the defect ? The mind was not there. Thus we 
see that the third step is, that the mind must be there; 
Fiiat the external instrviment, then this external instrument 
will carry the seirsation to the organ, and the organ must 
be joined to the mind. When the mind is not joined to the 
organ, the organ and the ear may take the impression, and 
yet we shall not be conscious of it. The mind, too, is 
onlj’ the carrier ; it lias to carry the sensation still forward, 
and give it to the intellect. The intellect determines upon 
what is brought to it. Still this is not sufficient. The in- 
tellect must cany' it forw.ard, .and present the whole thing 
before the ruler in this body, the human soul, the king on 
his throne. Before him, this is presented, and then from 
him comes the order, do this, or do not do this ; and the 
order comes down in the same sequence to the intellect, to 
the mind, to the organs, and the organs order it to the 
instruments, and the perception is complete. 

The instruments are in the - external body, the gross 
body; of man ; but the mind is not; neither is the intellect. 
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They are Avhat is called, in Hindu philosophy, the finer 
body, and what, in Christian theology, j’oii rend of ns the 
spiritual body of man ; finer, veiy much finer than the body, 
and yet not the soul. The soul is beyond them all. The 
external body perishes in a few 3’eni‘S ; anj’ simple cause 
may disturb it and destroy it. The finer bod}' is not so 
easily perishable ; yet it sometimes degenemtes, and at other 
times becomes strong. We .see hoAV, in the old man, the 
mind loses its strength, how, when the body is vigorous, the 
mind becomes vigorou.s, how various medicines and drugs 
have an effect upon it, how everything external acts on it> 
and how it re-acts on the e.xternal world. Just as the body 
ha.s its progress and its decadence, .so also the mind has 
its time of vigour and its time of weakness, and, therefoi'e, 
the mind is not the .soul, becau.se the .soul is simple and 
cannot «lee.ay. Xor can it degenerate. Hoav can ive know 
that ? How can we know that thei e is .sometliing behind 
even this mind ? Knowledge AvJn’ch is self-illuminating, the 
germ, the basis of intelligence, c.annot belong to dull and 
de<ad matter. KeA'er Avas seen any gro.«.s mattei' Avhich had 
intelligence in its owji essence. No dull or dead matter oui 
illumine itself. It is intelligence that illumine.- all matter. 
This hall is here only through intelligence, because, as a 
hall, its exi.stence AA'ill be unknown until .-oine intelligence 
.a.s.sists it. This body is .not self-luminous; if it Avere it 
Avould be .so in a de.ad man also, iieitheA* can mind, iioi the 
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spiritual body, be self-luminous. It is not the essence of 
^intelligence. That wliich is self-luminous cannot decay. 
That which shines through a borrowed light, its light comes 
and goes ; but that which is light itself, what can make that 
come and go, decay and become strong again ? We see that 
the moon wanes, and the moon become.? enlightened again, 
because it shines with the borrowed light of the sun. If a 
lump of iron is put into fire and made red hot, it begins ta 
throw back light and to shine, but that light will vanish, 
because it was borrowed. So, decadence is possible only in 
that light which is hm-rowed and is not of its own essence. 
Now we see that the body, the external shape, has no’ 
light in its own essence •, it is not self-luminous ; it cannot 
. Irnow itself, nor can the mind. How? Because the mind 
w)iiies, because it becomes decrepit, because it is vigoi-ous 
at one time, and weak .at another time, becau.se .anj’thing 
. and everything can act on, and make it either strong or 
weak. Therefore the light which sliines through the mind 
is not its own. Whose is it, then ? It must belong to that 
in which it is not a borrowed light, neither reflected, but of 
its own essence and as such, that knowledge which is the- 
essence of that being can never die, can never decay, can 
never become stronger or weaker ; it is self-luminous ; it is 
luminosity itself. It c.annot be that the soul knows, but the 
soul is Knowledge. It c.annot be that the soul /ms exist- 
ence, but the soul is existence. It cannot be that the soul is. 
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happy, but it is liappiness it^^elf. Tliat wbicli is bappy has 
borrowed that hapijiness ; it is reflected. Tliat wliicli has 
knowledge has received tlmt knowledge ; it is reflected.'^/ 
That which has relative existence, that existence is not its 
own, but tlie reflected existence of someone else. Wher- 
ever there is a difierence between substance and (pialities, 
these qualities, have been reflected upon the substance, hut 
the soul has not knowledge as its quality ; the .soul has not 
existence as its quality ; the soul has not blessedness as its 
quality ; these are the e.ssence of tlie .soul. 

Again, it may be a.sked why shall we take that for 
granted ? Why sliall we admit that the soul is knowledge, 
blessedne.ss, exi.stence, self-lumino.sity, as its e.ssence,'and not 
as borrowed. Just as we have seen that the luminosity of 
the body is Imrrowed from the mind — .so long as the mind is 
there, the body is luminou.s. If the mind goes away it fails. 

If the mind goes away from my eye, I may look' at you 
all the time and notseeyou, or if it leavesmy ears, you may 
talk and talk I shall not hear a word ; so with all the.-enses; 

Ave find that the luminosity of the body is not its own, Imt 
borrowed from the mind. Similarly with the mind, it is 
being acted upon by everything in the external word, and 
a. little molecule Avill make it change, a little ilefect some- 
where in the brain makes it change. The luminosity of the 
mind cannot be its oAvn, because we see throughout nature 
that that which is e.ssential ha.s nochange.Only reflected qua- 
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been existing eternally, and will exist, and there is no 
' power under the sun, or above the sun which can undo your 
or iny existence, or sezid u.s back to zero. How this idea of 
re- incai’nation is not only not a frightening ide.a, but is the 
most e.s.sential idea for the moral well-being of the human 
race. It is the only logical conclusion that thoughtful men 
can arrive at. If you are going to exist in eternity here- 
after, it must be th.at you h.ave existed through eternity in 
the past ; it cannot be otherwise. I will try to answer 
a few objections that are generally brought against the 
theory. Although man}’’ of you will think they are very 
silly objections, still we have to answer them, for some- 
times we find that the most thoiiglitful men are read}' to 
advance the .silliest ideas. Well has it been said that there 
never was an idea so absurd that it did not find philoso- 
phers to defend it. The fii«t objection is, why do we not 
remember our past ? Do we remember .all our past here ? 
How many of you remember what you did when you were 
babies ? Ho one of you remembers your early childhood, 
and if upon memory depends your existence, then, this very 
argument proves th.at you did not exist as babies, because 
you do not remember. It is simply unmitig.ated nonsense 
to s,ay that existence depends on somebody I’emembering it. 
Why should we remember the past ? That brain is gone, 
broken to pieces, and a new brain has been manufactured. 
What h.as come to this brain is the resultant, the sum-total 

22 
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of the impressions that have been made in our past, with 
which the mind has come to inhabit the new body. 

I, as I stand here, am tlie efiect, tlie result, of all the 
infinite past which is tacked on to me. And why is it 
necessary for me to remember all the past ? And yet, such is 
the pow'er of superstition that these very men will believe 
they have at one time been monkeys, at another lemurs 
but they dare not ask why do we not remember our monkey- 
birth. When a great ancient sage, a great ancient seer, 
who came face to face with the truth, a prophet of old, says 
something, these modern men stand up and say “ Oh, he 
-was a fool ! ” But just use another name ; Huxley says it, 
or Tyndall ; then it must be true, and they take it for 
granted. In place of ancient superstitions they have erected 
modern superetitions, in place of old popes of religion, they 
have installed modern popes of science. So we see that 
this objection as to memory is not valid, and that is about 
the only serious objection that is i-aised against this theory. 
Although we have seen that it is not necessary for the 
theory to prove there shall be memory, at the same time, 
we .are in a position to a.“.sert that there ai’e instances in 
this world where this memory comes, and that each one 
of you, in that life in which you will become free, will get 
back this memory, and that alone will make you free. Then 
alone you will find th.at this world is but a dream ; tlien 
alone you will re,ally find, realize in the .sotil of your .soul 
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that )'on are biitactoi's and the AV'orld the stage, .then alone 
— will tlie idea of non-attachment come to . you with power of 
thunder, then all this thii-st for enjoyment, this. clinging on 
to life, this world, will vanish for ever ; then the mind .will 
see clearly as daylight how many times this existed for you, 
how may millions of times you had fathei’S and mothers, 
sons and daughters, husbands and wives, relatives and 
friends, wealth and power. They came and they went,- 
How many times were you on the topmost crest of the wave 
and how many times wei’e you down at the bottom of 
despair. When memory will bring that to you, then alone 
will you stand a.s. a hero, and smile when the world frowns 
upon you. Then alone will you stand up and say “ I care 
not for thee, even though thou be death ; what terrors hast 
thou for me ? ” Then only will you conquer death, when 
you know that death has no power over you. This will 
come to all. 

Are there any arguments, any rational proofs for this 
re-incarnation of the soul ? So far we have been giving the 
negative side, showing that opposite arguments, to dis- 
prove, are invalid. Are there any^ positive arguments? 
There are ; and, most valid, too. Knowledge, Avill be im- 
possible Avithout re-incarnation. Suppose I go into the 
street and see a dog ? How do I know it is a dog ? I refer 
it to my mind, and in my mind are groups of all my past 
experiences, arranged, pigeon-holed, as it Avere. As soon 
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tis a new impression comes, I take it up and refer it to 
some of the old pigeon-holes, and as soon as I find other 
groups of the same impression already existing, I group it 
with theui, and am satisfied. I know it is a dog, because 
it coincides with impressions already there. When I do not 
find the cognate of this new expei-ience inside, I become dis- 
satisfied. When, not finding the cognates of an impre.ssion, 
we become dissati.sfied, this skate of the mind is called 
“ ignorance ” ; but, when, finding the cognates of an impres- 
sion already existing, we become s.atisfied, this is called 
“ knowledge. ” When one apple fell, men became dis.s<itisfied. 
Then gradually they found out the group. What was the 
group they found ? Tliat all apples fell, so they cjilled it 
gi-avitation. ” Now we see that without a fund of already 
existing expeiience, any new experience will be impo.ssible, 
for there will be nothing to which to referthe new impi-ession. 
So, if, as some of the Eui’opean philosophers think, a child 
comes into the world with what they call tabula rasa, such 
a child will have to go out with a blank tablet, bec.'Uise he 
nnll have nowhere to refer his knowledge. So we .see 
knowledge is impossible without a pj-eviously existingfund 
of knowledge. As such, Ave all have knowledge, and .all 
have come, therefore, Avith funds of knowledge alreadA-. 
Knowledge can only be got in one Avay, the Avay of e.xperi- 
ence ; there is no other AA*ay to know. If avo have not ex- 
perienced it here, Ave must ImA-e e.xperiencod it elsewhere. 
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How is it that this feai- of death is eveiy where ? A little 
- chicken just out of an egg ; an eagle comes, and the chicken 
flies in fear to its mother. Where did it learn that eagles 
ate chickens ? There is an old explanation ; (I should 
hardly dignify it by such a name). It was called instinct. 
What makes that little chicken just out of the egg afraid 
to die ? How is it that as soon as a duckling hatched by 
a hen comes near water it jumps into the water and swims. 
It never swam before, or say anybody swim. People say 
it is instinct. It is a big word, but it leaves us where we 
were. Let us study this phenomenon of instinct. We ha ve 
many instincts in ovirselves, a hundred sorts, A lady begins 
to play on a piano. At fii’St she must pay attention to every 
key she is fingering, and as she goes on and on for months 
and yeais, it becomes instinct ; it becomes involuntary. That 
which required the propulsion of the will does not require 
conscious will at all, hut can be done without any conscioiis 
will, and this state is what is called instinct. It was first 
with will, and then comes down beneath will. This is not 
yet a coinplete proof. One half remains. That half is 
that almost all of these actions which are now instinctive 
can be brought back under the control of the will. Each 
muscle of the body can be brought under control. This 
is perfectly well known. So the proof is, therefore, com- 
plete, by double method of agreement .and difference. The 

proof IS complete, that what we now call instinct is degen- 
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eration of voluntar}' actions ; therefore, if the analogy 
must apply to the whole of creation, if all nature is uniform-, 
what is instinct in lower animals, as well as in men, must be 
the degeneration of null. 

*he law we found in the case of the macro- 
cosm. that each invohxtion presupposes an evolution, and 
each evolution an involution, what is instinct therefore ? 
Involved I'eason. So all this which we call instinct in men 
or animals, must, therefoi’e, be involved degenerated volun- 
tary actions, and voluntary actions are impossible without 
experience. Experience .started that knowledge, and that 
knowledge is there. This fear of death, this going into 
the water, and all these involunfeiry .actions in the human 
being, are the result of past experiences, now become in- 
stinct, So far, we have proceeded very clearly, and so far, 
the latest science is with us. Brrt here comes one more 
difficulty. The latest scientific men are coming back to 
the ancient sages, and as far as they have done so, there is 
perfect agreement, Tliey admit that each man and each 
animal is born udth a fund of experience, they admit that 
all these actions in the mind are the result of experience, 
but what, the}' a.sk, is the use of saying th.at that e.\'perience 
belongs to the soul. Why not say it belongs to the body, 
and the body alone ; why not sa}' it is hereditary tians- 
mission? This is the last question. Why not .s.ay that all 
the experience with which I am born is the resnlfcant efl’cct 
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of all the past expeiuence of my ancestoi's ? The sum-total 
-of the experience from the little protoplasm up to the 
highest human being is in me, but it has come from- body 
to body in the course of hereditaiy ti’aiismissibn. Wliere 
will the difficulty be ? This question is very nice, and we 
admit some part of this hereditary tiunsmission. How far ? 
As far as furnishing the material. We, by our past actions, 
confonn oni'selves to a certain birth in a certain body, and 
the only suitable mateiial for that body comes from the 
pai'ente who have made themselves fit to have that soul as 
tlveiv ofispving. 

The simple hereditai-y theory takes for gi’anted a most' 
astonishing proposition without any proof, that mental ex- 
perience can be recorded in matter, that mental experience 
can be involved in matter. When I look at you, in the 
lake of my mind tliere is a wave. That wave subsides, hut 
it remains in fine form, in an impression. We undei-stand 
that. We understand a pliysical impression remaining in 
the body. But what proof is there for assuming that the 
mental impression can remain in the body, since the body 
breaks down? What c-arries it? Si^ppose, even, it were 
po.s.sible for e.ach mental impression to I’emain in the body 
that an impression, beginning from the fii'st man down to 
my father had been in my father’s body, and is carried 
down to me. How ? By the faioplasmic cell. How can that 
be possible, because the father’s body does not come to the 
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child in toto. The same pafeiifcs may have a mmabev of 
children ; then, from this tlieoiy of hereditary tranPinission, 
where the impression and the impressed are one (that is to 
say, material) it ligoi-onsly follows that, b)’ the birth of 
every child, the pai-ents must lose a part of their own 
impressions, or, if the parents should tinnsmit the whole 
of their impressions, then after the birth of the first child, 
their minds would be vacuum. 

Again, if in the bioplasmic cell the infinite amount of 
impressions from all time has entered, where and how is 
it ? This is a most impossible position, and until these phy- 
sicists can prove how that impression lives in that cell, and 
■where, and what they mean by a mental impression sleep- 
ing in the physical cell, their position cjvnnot he taken for 
ginnted. So far it is clear, then, this impression is in the 
mind, that the mind comes to take its birth, and re-bii-th, 
and that the mind uses the material which is the most pro- 
per for it, and that the mind Avhich has made itself fit for 
only a particular kind of body, until it can get that mate- 
rial, will have to wait. This we understand. The theory 
then comes to this, that there is hereditary transmission so 
f.ar as n furnishing the material to tbe soul. But the soul 
migrates, manufactures body after body, and each thought 
we think, each deed we do, OJich work we work, is left in 
store for ns in fine forms, i-e.ady to spring up again and 
take shape. When I look at yott a wave nVes in my mind. 
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It (lives flown, as it were, and becomes finer .and finer, but 
.--.it doas not die. It is ready there to start up again as a 
wave which we call “ memory.” So all this mass of impres- 
sions is in my mini!, and when I die the resultant force of 
all these impre.ssions is upon me. A ball is here, and e.ach 
one of us tsikes a mallet in our hands and begins to strike 
that b.all frarn all sides, the b.all goes from point to point 
in the room, and when it reaches the door it flies out. 
What will it cany out with it ? The resultant of all these 
blows. That also will be its direction. So, what directs 
the sold when the body dies ? The resultant, the sum-total 
of all the works it has done, of the thoughts it has thought ; 
and it will go forward with this upon itself. If the result- 
ant is such that it has to manufacture a new body for fur- 
ther experience, it will go to those parents who are ready 
to supply it with suitable material for that body, .and it will 
take a new one. Thus from body to body it will go, going 
to the he.avens, and back to the earth, becoming man, or 
lower or higher. This way it will go on until it has 
finished its experience, and completed the cii-cle. It then 
knows its own nature, knows what it is, and ignoiance van- 
ishes, its poweis become manifest, it becomes perfect, no 
more is there any necessity for the soul to work through 
physical bodie.s, no more is there any neces.sity for it to' 
work through finer, or mental, bodies. It shines in its own 
light, and hecoLies free, no more to be born, no inore to die. 
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We wll not go now into the particulai-s of this. But 
I will bring before you one more point with regard to this . 
theory of I’e-incarnation. It is the one theoiy that advan- 
ces the freedom of the human soul. It is the one theory 
that doe.s not lay the blame of all oiu’ we.akne.ss upon some- 
body else, which is a common human fallacy. We do not 
look .at our own faults ; the eyes do not see then).selves. 
They see the eyes of eveiybody else. We human beings 
are veiy' slow to recognize our own weakness, our own 
faults, as long as we can l.ay the blame upon somebody’ 
else. Men in genei-al Lay .all the blame of life on their 
fellow-men, or, that failing, on God, or conjure up a ghost 
of a fate, and say it is fate. Where is fate, and who is 
f.ate? We reap what we sow. We are the nmnufacturei’S 
of our own fate. jNTone else has the blame, none has the 
pivaise. The wind is blowing all the time ; those vessels whose 
sails .are unfurled catch it, and go forward on their 
Those Avhich have their s.ails furled do not c.atch the Avind. 
Was it the fault of the Avind ? Is it the fault of the Merci- 
ful Fathei-, Avhose Avind of mercy is bloAving Avithout ce.asitig, 
day and night, Avhosc mercj' knoAvs no decay, is it His fault 
that some of us are happy, and some unhnp[iy? We make 
our oAvn destiny. His .sun .shines for the Aveak as Avell as 
the strong. His Avind bloAv.s fur the .saint and the sinner 
alike. He is tiie Lord of all, the Father of all, the Alerciful, 
the Imj)artial. Do you nie-an to .say that He, the Lord of 
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Creation, looks upon little petty things which we do here 
—in the same light as we do ? Whnt a degenerate idea of 
God that would he ! We are like little puppies making life 
and danth struggles here, and foolishl3' thinking that even 
God Himself will take it as seriouslj’ ns we do. He knows 
what the puppies’ play means. All these attempts to lay 
the blame on Him, that He is the punisher, and He is the 
rewnrder, .are foolish ideas. He neither punishes any, nor 
rewards any. His infinite mercy is open to everyone, at 
all times, in all places, under all conditions, unfailing, un- 
swerving. Upon IIS depends how we use it. Upon its de- 
pends how we work it out. Blame neither man, nor God, 
nor anj’one in the world. When j’ou find yourselves 
suffering, blame j’oui'selves, and tiy to do better. 

This is the only solution of the problem. Those that 
blame othero — and, alas ! the number of them is increasing 
every day — are genemlly miseiaihle, with helpless brains, 
who have brought themselves into that pass, and having 
come to that through their own mistakes, blame othei-s, 
but this does not alter theii position. It does not serve 
them in any way. This .attempt to throw the blame upon 
others only weakens them the more. Therefore, blame none 
for )'our omi faults, stand upon j'our own feet, and take the 
whole responsibility upon j-ouraelves. Say “this misery 
that I am suflering from is my own doing, and that veiy 
thing proves that will be undone by me alone.” That 
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wliicli I created I can demolish ; that wdiich is created hy 
someone else I shall never he able to demolish. Therefore, - 
«tand np, he hold, he .strong. Take the whole i‘e.sponsibility 
on yonr .shoulders, know tliat yon are the creator of your 
-own destiny. All the strength and .succour 3-011 want is 
within youi'-selves. Therefore, make yonr own future. “Let 
the dead pa.st huiy its dead, ” the whole infnute future i.s 
before )*ou, and alwa3's reinejj)hei- tlint each work, each 
thought, each act, is laid in .store for you, with this hope, 
that a.s the bad thoughts and had Avorks are ready to 
spring upon 3'ou like tigei-s, .so the good thouglits, good 
deeds, are I'eady with tlie power of a hundred thouRand 
angels to defend 3''ou always and ever. 
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REALIZATION. 

;o: 

W WILL read to yon from another of the XJpanishads. 
|| This is one of the simplest, but, I think, one of the most 
‘ poetical. It is called the ILatha Upani.shnd. Sonie 
of yon, perhaps, have i-ead the translation by Sir Ldwiu 
Arnold. In our la.st we .saw th.at the enquiry wliich. start- 
ed with the origin of the world, and the creation of the 
Univeree, failed to obtain a s.atisf{vctory answer from with- 
out, and how it went inward. And this hook psychologic- 
ally takes up that suggestion, questioning into the internal 
man. They were asking who cre.ated the external world ^ 
how it came into being, and so forth, and now the ques- 
tion is, what is that in man which makes him live and 
move, and what becomes of it when the man dies. They 
had taken up, as it were, the material substance, and 
tried to follow it out, and at the best they found a personal 
Governor of the Univeree, a human being — it may be 
immensely magnified, but yet to all intents and purposes a 
human being. And that cannot be the Avhole of truth ; 
at best it cm only be partial truth. We sec this Univei-se 
as human l>eings, and our God i.s our human explanation 
of the Univei-se, 
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Suppo.se a cow were pliilo-sophical and had religion, it 
would have a Cow Universe, and a Cow solution of the 
problem, and it wo\ild not be necessary that it should see 
our God Suppose cats became philosophers, they would see 
a Cat Univei-se and have a cat solution of the problem of 
the Univei'se, some Cat lailing the Univei’se, So we see 
from this that our explanation of the Univei’se is not the 
whole of the solution. Is' either does our conception cover 
the whole of the Universe. It would be a great mistake 
to accept tliat tremendously selfish position which man i.s 
apt to take. Such a soluti^in of the Univei'S.al jiroblem a.s 
we can get from the outside labours \inder this dilliculty, 
that in the first place the Univex-se we see is our own par* 
ticular Utnver.se, our own viexv of the Reality. The Reality 
we cannot see through the senses ; we cjmnot take it in ; 
it never can be .so. We only know the Universe from the 
point of view of beings with five .sen.ses. Suppose we obtaiti 
another sense, the whole Universe must change. Suppose 
we had a rixagnetic sense, and it is tjnite po.'ssihle that there 
are millions and millions of vai'ietie.s of forces in exi.stence 
which we do not know yet, for which we have no .sen.se or 
feeling. Our senses are only limited, v’ery limited indeed, 
and within those limitations, exists what we call our Uni- 
verse, and onv God i.s the .solution of oin- Univei-se, bxit that 
cannot he the solution of the whole problem. That cannot 
be ; it is nothing, so to say. Rut man cannot .stoj). He is 
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a being, .and lie wants to find a solution which 

“'will compi’chcnsivelj’ explain all the Univei'ses. He wants 
to .see a world which i.s at once the woi-ld of men and of 
God, and of all beings po.<«ible and impos-sible, and he 
wants to find one .solution which will explain all phenom- 
ena. 

We see it will be possible only to find fii-st the IJni- 
vei'se whei-e all Univei-se.s are one, to find something which, 
by itself, of a logical necessity must be the background, 
the material lainning through all these various planes of 
existence, whether we apprehend it through the senses .or 
not. If wo could possibly find something which we could 
know as the common propert}' of the lower worlds, as also 
of the higher worlds, although we do not see them, but by 
the sheer foree of logic could understand that this mu.st be 
the ba.sis of all exi.stence, then our problem would aijproach 
to some sort of solution, and thi.s solution, therefore, cer- 
tainly cannot be obtained from the world we see and know, 
because this is only one view of the whole. 

The only hope then lies in peneti-ating deeply. The 
early thinkere discovered that the further they were from 
the centre the more maiked were the vai-iation and difieren- 
tiation, and the nearer they approached the centre the 
nearer they were to Unity. The nearer we are to the 
centre of a circle the nearer we are to the common 
ground in which all the mdii meet, and the farther we 
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.are from the centre, tlie more differentiated is our radical 
line fi’om the othei's. The exteiaial world is fiirthei' and 
farther awnj' from the centre, and so there is no common 
ground where all the phenomena of existence meet. At 
best the external world is but one part of the whole 
phenomenon. There are other parts, the mental phenom- 
enon, the moi-al phenomenon, the intellectual phenomenon, 
the various planes of existence, and to take tip only one, 
and find a solution of the whole out of that one, would be 
simply impossible. We first, therefore, want to find some- 
where a centre from which, us it were, all the other planes 
of existence start, and standing there we will try to find a 
solution. That is the proposition. And where is that centre ? 
It is inside, internal man. Going deeper and deeper inside 
they found that there, in the innermost core of the human 
soul, is the centre of the whole Universe. All the planes 
come and gravitate towjirds that one point ; there is the 
common ground, and standing there alone can we find a 
common solution. So the question who made this world is 
neither very philosophical, nor does its solution amount to 
.anything. This Katha Up.anishad speaks in very figurative 
language. 

There was, in ancient times, a very rich man, who 
made a certain sacrifice which retiuired that he who made 
it should give away everything that lie liad. Now this man 
was not very sincere. He wanted to get the f.ame .and glory 
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of having made the s,-icnfiee, which required everything to 
, given away, and at the same time he was giving , things 
which were of no further use to him— old cows, half dead, 
barren, with one eye, and lame. Now he had a ho}’ called 
Nachiketa.s. This boy S!vw that his father w:is not doing 
what was right, that he wa.s brc.alcing his vow, and he did 
not know what to say. In India the father and mother are 
living god.s ; a child dare not do anything I)Gfore them, or 
speak before them,- but simply stands. And so the boy 
approached the father, and becatise ho could not make a 
direct inquiry ho iisked him, “ Father, to whom are you 
going to give me ? Your .sacrifioo requires that everything 
shall be given away. ” The father became very much vexed. 
“ What do yon mean, \)oy ? A father giving away his own 
son ? " The boy asked the question a second and a third 
time, and then the angiy father answered, “ Thee I give 
unto death ” (Yama). And the story goes on to say tliat 
the ijoy went unto Death. There is a god called Y’^ama, the 
first man wlio died. He went to heaven and became 
the governor of .all the I*itris ; all the good people who 
die go and live with him for a long time. He is a veiy 
pure and holy person (i.e., yavui), chaste and good and pure 
is this Yama. The boy avent to Yama’s world. Even 
goods are sometimes not at home, and so tlu-ee days 
this boy had to wait there. After the third day Yama 
returned. 


23 
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“ O, learned one, ” .si\ys Yama, “ j-ou have been wnitiii" 
here for three days witliout food, and you are a guest 
worthy of respect. Salutation to thee, 0 Bn'ihnian, and 
welfare to me. I am very soiry I was not at home. Ihit 
for that I will make -amends. A.sk three boons, one foe 
each day. ” And the boy a.sked. “ ^[y first boon is that 
my father’s anger against me may pass away, that he be 
kind to me and recognise me wlien 3'ou allow me to depart. " 
Yama gi-anted this full}'. The next boon was that he 
wanted to know about a certain sacrifice which took people 
to heaven. Now Ave have seen th.at the oldest idea which 
we got in the Samhit-a portion of the Vedas was only ubo>it 
heaven, where they had bright bodies, and lived Avith the 
fathei-s. Gradually other ideas came, but they Avero not 
sufficient; there must be something higher than that. Living 
in heaA’en AA'ould not be A’ery dillerent from life in this Avorld. 
At be.st it AA'ould be only a A'ery healthy rich man’s life, 
plenty of enjoyment of the .senses, plenty of things to enjoy, 
a sound body AA-hich knoAA'.s no dise.ase. It Avonld bo this 
material Avorld a little more i-efined, and just ns Ave have 
seen, there is this difficulty,that this external material AA’orld 
can never solve the pi-oblem. So it Avould be there ; no 
heaven can soh-e the pioblem. If this A\-orld cannot solve 
the problem no multiplicjition of this A\-orId can do .so, 
because Ave must alAA-ays remember that nifitter is o>dy 
fill infinitesimal paii of the {dienomena of nature. The 
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vn.tt part of plienonieiia winch we actually see is 
. .not umttev. 

l-'or instance, in ever}' moment of our life how much is 
your own fc{;ling, how much is thought phenomena, and 
how much is actual phenomena outside ? Hoiv much do 
you feel and touch and see ? How vast it is, going on ivith 
treinendous lupidity. And the sense phenomena is very 
small compared with the mental phenomena. The heaven 
solution commits tlii.s mistake; it insists that the whole of 
phenomena is only in touch, taste, sight, etc., and this idea 
of liKiven where we ought to live with veiy bright bodies, 
'with the majoritj’ did not give full s.atis-faction. Yet Nachi- 
ketas asks as the second boon for some sacrifice through 
which people might attain to this heaven. There was an 
idea in the Vedas that these sacrifices pleased the gods 
and took human iieings to heaven, and so forth. Now, in 
studying all religions you will find it is an undoubted fact 
that wliatever is old becomes holy. Eor instance, our 
forcfatiiei-s in India used to wu-ite on birch bark, but in 
time they learnt how to make paper. Yet the birch bark 
is still looked upon as very holy. Wlien the utensils in 
which they used to cook in the most ancient times were 
iniprove<I upon, the old became holy, and nowhere has this 
ide:i been more kept up than in India. Old methods, which 
must be nine or ten thous.and yeai-s old, of rubbing two 

icks together to make fire, are stil 1 kept up. At the time 
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of sacrifice no other method will do. So with the other 
branch of the Asiatic Aiyans. Their modern descendants^ 
still like to preserve fire that comes from lightning, show- 
ing that thej' used to get fire in this way, afterwards 
learning to obtain it by rubbing two pieces of Avood, and 
Avhen they learnt other cu.stoms they kept up the old cus- 
toms, which then bec.ame holy. 

So with the Hebrews. Thej* used to write on 
parchment. They. now Avrite on paper, and the other 
method is A*ery holy. So A\*ith all nations, eveiy rite Avhich 
you noAv consider holy avos simply an old custom, and these 
sacrifices AA^ere of this nature. In course of time, as they 
found better methods of life, their ideas AA-ere much im- 
proA'ed, .still, these old forms remained, and from time to 
time they were practised .and receiA'ed a holy significance. 
Then a bodj- of men made it their business to curry on 
these sacrifices. These aa-pi-g the priests, and they speculat- 
ed on the .sacrifices, .and the sacnfices becjime everything 
to them. The gods came to enjoy the fingrnnce of tlie 
sacrifices, and OA-erything in this Avorld could 1)0 got Iw 
the poAA'cr of .sacrifices. If certain oblations are made, 
certain hymns chanted, certain peculiar forms of altei-s 
made, the gods can do everything. So Nnchiketas asks by 
Avhat form of .sacrifice a man AA’ill go tn heaven. 

.Then the third boon come.s, and Avitli that the Upanishad 
proper begins. 
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“ There is this difliculty ; when ii man dies some say 
- he is, others that he is not. Instructed by you I de.-iio 
to undei-stand this." 

Yama was frighteneil. He was veiy glad to satisfy 
the other two boons. Now he .say.s, “The gods in ancient 
times were puzzled on this point. This subtle law is not 
easy to undei'stand. Choose some other lioou, 0 Nachiketas, 
do not press me, let mo oil on this point." 

The boy was detennined and sjiid, “ What thou hast 
Siiid is true, 0 ])e.ath, that even tlie gods doubted on this 
point, and it is no easy matter to undcistand. Eut I cannot 
obtain another e.xponout like you and there is no other 
boon erpial to this." 

De-ath said : “ A.sk for sons and grandsons who will 
live one hundred years, many cattle, elcphant.>i, gold and 
horses. A.sk for empire on this earth and live as many 
ye.ars as you like. Or choose any other boon whieli you 
think e(jual to these — we.nlth and long life. Or be Ihou a 
king, 0 Nachiketas, on the wide earth I will make thee the 
enjoyer of all dcsiies. Ask for all t.hoso desires which are 
difficult to obtain in this world. These heavenly maidens 
with chariots and music which aio not to be obtiiued by 
men. Let these, which I will give to you, serve you, 0 
Nachiketas, but do not :i.sk me about dying. " 

Nachiketas said : “ These are merely things of a day, 0 
De,ath, they baar away the energy of all the sense-organs. 
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The longest life even is very short. These lioi-ses, clmriots 
dance and song may remain with Thee. Man cannot he 
satisfied by wealth. Shall we retain wealth when we be- 
hold Thee ? We shall live only so long as Thou desirest. 
Only the boon which I have a.sked is to be chosen 
by me.” 

Yama is plea.sed now, and he says, “ Perfection is one 
thing and enjoyment another, these two having difl’erent 
ends bind a man. He who chooses perfe<!tion ])econies 
pure. He who chooses enjo^’ment misses his true end. Both 
perfection and enjoyment present themselves to man ; the 
wise man having examined both distinguishes one from the 
other. He chooses perfection as being .superior to enjoy- 
ment, but the foolish chooses enjoyment for the benefit of 
hi.s body. 0 Nachiketa.s, having thought upon the things 
which are desiiuble or apparently so, tho\i hast abandoned 
them. ” Death then proceeds to te.aclt Nnchiket.'i.s, 

Now we get a very developed idea of reJmnci.ations and 
Vedic morality, that until one h.as conquered the desire for 
enjoyment the truth will jiot shine in him. So long as these 
vain desires of ovir senses ai*e making this clamour, as it 
w'ere dragging us every moment outwnni, making us .slave.-; 
to everything outside, a little hit of colour, /i little bit of 
taste, a little bit of touch, di-agging the human soul out, 
notwithstanding nil our pretensions, how ran the truth 
e.vpress itself in our lienH.s? 
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“ That which is to follow never rises before the mind of 
a thoughtless child deluded by the folly of riches. This 
world exists, the other does not, thinking thus they come 
again and again under my )>owei’.". 

Again, to undei’stand this truth is voi'y diillcult. Many, 
even hearing it continually, do not understand, for the 
speaker must be wonderful, so must he the hearer. The 
te.acher must be wonderful, so must bo the taught. Neither 
is the mind to he distui'bed b}’ vain alignment, for it is no 
more a question of argument, it is a question of fact. M 
have heard always that there is a path in every religion 
which insists on our faith. Wo have beei\ taught to believe 
blindly. AVell, this idea of blind faith is objectionable, no 
doubt — no doubt it is very objectionable — but analysing 
it we find that behind it is a very great truth. What they 
really mean is what wo read now. Tlie mind is not to be 
rufted bj' vain arguments, bocaiise argument will not bring 
us to know God. It is a question of fact and not of argu- 
ment. All argument and reasoning must be based upon 
cei-tain principles. Without these principles there c-annot 
be any argument. Reasoning is the method of comparison 
between cci-tain facts wliich wo have already absolutely 
perceived. If tliese absolutely perceived facts are not there 
already, there cannot be any reasoning. .lust ns it is true 
in the external sense, why should it not be at the .same time 
true in the internal ? The great mistake into which wo fall 
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again and again is this, that the external sensations all 
depend on actual experiences. Yon are not asked to helieve 
in anj-^ assei’tions, but the rule-s become e.stablishod by actual 
demonstration, not in the form of argument, but by nctiial 
perception. 

All arguments .ai-c based upon certain perceptions. 
The chemist takes certain things and cortiin other things 
are produced. This is a fact ; you see it, sense it, and 
make that the basis on which to bviild all your chemical 
arguments. So with the physicists, .so with all other 
sciences, all knowledge must .stand on certain ])ercoption 
of facts, and upon that we have to build our reasoning. 
But, curiou.sly enough, the vast majm-ity of mntikind think, 
especialh' at the pre.sent time, that there is nothing to he 
learnt from religion, and religion cun only be perceived 
by vain argument outside. Therefore wo read, the mind 
is not to be disturbed by vain .arguments. Religion is a 
qvte.stion of fact, not of talk. We have to analyse, our own 
souls and to find what is there. We have to undoi-.sfand it 
.and to realize what is understood. That is religion. No 
.amount of talk will make religion, fio the question of 
whether there is .a Ood or not i^an never be ])roved by vain 
.argument, for the arguments are as mncli on one .side as 
the other. But if there is a C5od, He is in our own hrsirts. 
Have you ever seen Him? Just .a.s tlie qiiestion a.s to 
wbetber this world exist.s or not has not been d«‘cided yet, 



, thefiglit between the idealists nnti the mlists is cteriiftl^' 
- It is a fact, yet we only know tbnttbe world oxists, gofe w,- 
only change the meaning of the word. So with nil tho^ 
questions of life, we must come back to facts. There. 
certain facte which are to be pereeivcd, and there ftvc 
certain religious facts, as in external science, that hare to 
be perceived, and upon them religion will Im built. Of* 
course the extreme claim that you must Ijclicvo any dogma - 
of a religion is nonsense, degrading to the humajj mind; 
That man who .asks you to believe anything degrades him- 
self, and, if you believe, degrades you too. The only light 
that the sages of the world have to tell us anything, is that 
they have analysed their minds and have found these facts, 
and if we do the same wo will believe, and not heforei' 
That is all that is in religion. But yon must always hike 
care of this, that as a matter of fact 99-9 per cent, of thesst! 
people that go to fight religion have never analysed their 
minds, have never struggled to get at the facte. So their 
aiguments do not liave any weight against religion, any 
more than a blind man wl»o cries against the film, "Yon, 
are all fools who believe in the sun.” That would have no 
weight with ns. So the arguments of these people who 
have not gone to work to analyse their own minds, yet at 
the same time try to ptdl down religion, will Imvc no 
weight with us. 

And this is one great idea to leare and to hold on to 
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this idea of realisation. Rnt this turmoil and fight and 
difference in religions will only cease when we undei’stand 
that religion is not in books, neither in temples, nor in the 
senses. It is an actual perception, and only the man wlio 
has actually perceived God and perceived soul, has religion, 
and with eveiy man ivho has not done that, there is no 
difference between the highe.st ecclesiastical giant, who can 
talk by the volume, and the lowest, most ignoi*ant material- 
ist. AVe are all atheists; let us confe.ss it. i\Ioro intel- 
lectual assent will not make us religious, and it does not* 
Take a Christian, or a j^Iohammedan, or the follower of any 
religion in the world. See the Sermon on the Mount. Any 
man ivho truly realised it ivould be a god immediately, per' 
feet, and j'et it is said that there are many millions of 
Christians in the world. Do you mean to s.ay they ai’C all 
Christians ? AYhat is meant i.s, that mankind may try at 
some time to reali.se tliat .cerinon. There is not one in 
twenty millions a Christian. 

So, in India, there are said to be three hundred millions 
of Yedantins. If there were one in a thou.sand who had 
actually realised i*eligiou, this wm-ld would bo changed in 
five minutes. AYe are all Athei.sts, and yet we try to fight 
the man who tides to confe.ss it. AA'e are all in the dark ; 
religion is to us a mere nothing, more intellectual assent, 
mere talk— this man talks well, and that man evil. This is 
to us religion, “ wonderful methods of joining words, rlic- 
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tovical powei-s, and explaining texts of the hooks in vnnous 
^ wavs, these ai’o foi' the enjoyment of the learned, not lelig- 
ion. ” Religion will begin when that actual realisivtion ini 
our own souls begins. That will bo the dawn of religion ! 
then you will become religious, and then, and then alone, 
morality will begin. Now wo arc not much more moral 
than the animals in the streets. We are only held down 
by the whips of society. If .society said to-day I will not 
punish you if you go and steal, we should just make a 
rush for everyone’s property. It is the policeman that nvakes 
us moral. It is social opinion that makes a great deal of 
our monality, and really we ai-e little better than the atii- 
mals. We understand how much this is .so, in the secret 
of our own rooms. So let us not be hypocrites. Ijet us 
confess we are not religious and have no right to look 
down on others. We are all brothers, and wo shall be 
moral, we hope, when wo have I’e.alised religion. 

If 3mu h.ave seen a certain countiy , a man maa' cvit you 
to pieces, but jmu will iiever in 3a)ur heart of hearts 
say 3'ou have not seen the countiy. Extraordinaiy ph^vsical 
force may compel j'ou to .say j’ou have not seen it, 
but in your own mind j'ou know j'ou have seen it. 
When 3’ou .see Religion and God in a more intense .sense 
than you see this external world, nothing will bo able 
to shake your belief. Then will the real faith begin. That 
is what is meant hy the words in your Gospel. “ Ho who 
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has faith even as a gmin of mustavd seed.” Then you 
will know the truth because yon have become the truth, 
for mei'e intellectual assent is nothing. 

The one idea is, does this relisiition exist ? That 
mil be the watchword of Vedanta, rediso I’cligion, no 
talking will do, hut it is seen with great dilKculty. Ho 
has hidden Himself inside the atom, the Ancient one who 
resides in the inmost recess of every human heart. The 
sages realised him tiirough the power of introspection, 
And then the}’ got beyond both joy and misery, beyond 
wliat we call virtue, beyond what we cjill vice, beyond 
our bad deeds, beyond our good detals, beyond being and 
non-being, he who has seen Him has .seen the Reality, 
But what then al)out the idea of heaven ? It was the idea 
of happine.ss minus unhapj)iness. That is to .say, what we 
want, is all the joys of this life minus its sorrows. That 
is a very good idea, no doubt ; it comes natundly ; but 
it is a mistake throughout, because there is no .smdi thing 
as absolute good, nor any such thing ns absolute sorrow. 

You have all heard of that very rich man in RomewJio 
learnt one d.ay that he had only about a million pounds 
left of his property, and .siiid “What shall I do to- 
morrow ?” and forthwith committed suicide A million 
pounds was poverty to him, but. not to me ; that would be 
more than enough for me all my life. What is joy, and 
what is sorrow? It is a vaiiishiiRg f|nantity, continually 
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vanishing. When I was a child I thouglit. if I could 
^become a c.abmnn that would bo the very acme of 
~Ii.appiness for me, just to drive about. I do not 
think so now. To what joy will you cling ? Tin's 
is one point we must all try to understand, and it fs one of 
the'last superstitions to leave us. Everyone’s pleasui o is 
different. I have seen a man who is not happy unle.ss ho 
swallows a lump of opium every day. He may dream of a 
heaven where the land is made of oj)ium. It would be a very 
b.ad heaven for me. Again and again in Arabian poetry 
we read of heaven full of gardens, where rivej-s run 
below. I lived in a country much of my life wheit? 
there is too much water ; some villages and a few thousand 
lives are .saci'ificed to it eveiy year. So my heaven would 
not have gardens beneath which rivoi-s flow ; I would 
have dry land where very little min falls. So with 
life, our 2de.asuros are .always changing. If a young 
man dre.aras of heaven, he dreams of a heaven where he 
will have a beautiful wife. Let that very man become 
old and he does not want a wife. It is our nece.s,sitios 
which make our heaven ; and the heaven changes with 
the change of our necessities. If wo had a he.aven where 
all these things were intensified we should not progress, 
the he.aven desired by those to whom this sense enjoyment 
is the very end of being and the end of existence. That 
would be the most terrible cui'se we could jironounce 
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on the sonl. Is this all we can come to ? A little weeping 
and dancing, and then die like a dog. What, .a^ 
cui-se you will pronounce on the head of humanity when ' 
you long for these things ! That is what yon do when 
you cry after the joys of this world, for you do not 
know what joy is. What jdiilosophy insists on is not to 
give up joys, biit to know wliat joy ven)]y is. Tlie 
Norwegian heaven is a tremendous fightijig place, where 
they .*>11 sit before Wodin, and then comes a wild boar 
hunt, and then go to war an<l sla-sh each other to pieces. 
But somehow or otiier, after a few hours of such fighting 
the wound.s are all healed uj), and they go into a hall, 
■where the hoar has been ron.sted, and have a carousal. 
And then the wild boar is made up again to be hunted 
the next day. That is «juite the .same thing, not a whit 
worse than our ideas only ; our ideas ai-e a little more 
refined. We want to hunt all these wild boars, and get 
to a place where all the enjoyments will continue, ju.st 
a.s they imagine that the wild boai' is hunted and eaten 
every day, and recovei-s the ne.xt d.ay. 

Now philo.sophy in.si.sts that there is a joy which is 
absolute, which never changes, and therefore that joy can- 
not be the joys and plea.sures we have in tivis life, and y('t 
it is Vedanbi alone that j)n>ves that everything that is 
joyful in this life is a particle of that real joy, hc'cauM- this 
i.s the only joy that is. That every moment really we are 
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enjoying the absolute bliss, covered up, misundoistood, 

' —caricatured. Wherever there is any blessing, any blissful- 
ness, any joy, even the joj-of the thief in stealing from 
somebody else, it is that absolute bliss coining out 
thi’ough him, only it has become obscured, muddled 
up as it were, with all sorts of extnmeou.s circum- 
stances, cancatured, misunderstood, and that is what 


we call the thief. But, to understand that, first we 
have to go through tlie negation, and then the positii^e side 
will begin. First we have to give up all that is ignorance, 
all that is false, and then truth will begin for us. When 
we have gi-asped the truth these things which we have 
given up at first will take a new shape and form, will 
appear to us in a new light, they will all have become 
deified, this very world. They will liave become sub- 
limated, we .shall understand them, then in their real 
light. But to undeistand them we have fii-st to get a 
glimpse of truth, and we must give them up first, and 
then take them back again deified. Therefore we have 
to give up all our miseries and sorrow, all our little joys. 
They .are but different degrees of happiness or misery as 
we m.ay call it “Th.at which all the Veda.s declares, 
which IS proclaimed by all penances, seeking which men 
lead lives of continence, I will tell you in one word— it 
is‘Om. ’» You will find this word “ Om » praised veiy 
much m the Veda.s, and it is held to bo very sacred. • 
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Now Ynmn aiiswei-s the question — “ What becomes of 
e man when tlie body dies? ” “ This Wise One never dies, 
is never hoim and it arises from notiiiu", nothin" arises 
from it. XJTihorn, Eternal, Everlasting, this Ancient One 
can never be destroyed with the destruction of the hodv. 
If the killer thinks he can kill, or if the killed thinks he 
is slain, they both do not know the truth, for the Self 
neither kills nor is killed.” A most tremendous position. 
The one adjective in the fii-st line is “wise” One. As you' 
go on you will find that the ideal of Vedanbi is, tlmt all 
the wisdom, and all the purity, are in the soul tdready — 
dimly expressed, or better expressed — that is all flio dif- 
ference. The difierence between man and man, and all 
things in the whole creation is not in kind but only in 
degree. The background, the reality of everyone is that 
same eternal, ever ble.s.sed, ever pure, and evei- perfect 
one. That is the Atman, the .^oul, in the sinner or the 
sinless, in the happy or the unhappy, in the beautiful or 
the ngly, in man or animals, throughout it is the .same. 
He is the Shining One. The diflejence is caused by the 
power of expre.s.sion. To some it is expre.ssed moiv, in 
othei'S le.ss, but this difierence of expression has no efi'ect 
upon Him, the Atman. If in his clothing one shows more 
of his body, and another Ie.s.s, it would not make any dif- 
ference in the bodies. The difierence is in the clothes that 
cover or do not cover the body. According to the covering, 
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the body iind the men, its powers, its purity begin to shine. 
Therefore we had better remember here also, that through- 
out the A^edanta philo.sophy, there is no such tiling a.s 
good and bad, thej' are not two diflereiit things ; the same 
thing is good or bad and the difference is only in degree 
and that we see to be an actual fact. Tlie very thing : 
call pleasurable to-day, to-morrow under better circr 
stance, I hate, I call it pain. So the difference i.s only^IrT 
jj\\e degree, the manifestation, not in tno’ thing itself. 
iThere is no such thing as that we call good or bad. The 
fire that warms us, would burn the child ; it would not he 
the fault of the fire. Thus, the soul being pure and per- 
fect, the man who wants to do evil is giving the lie unto 
himself, he does not know the nature of himself. Even in 
the murderer the pure soul is there ; it dies not. It was his 
mistake ; he could not manifest it ; he had covered it up. 
Nor in the man. who tliinks that he is killed is the soul killed, 
it is the eternal, never killed, never destroyed. Infinitely 
smaller than the smallest, infinitely larger than the largest, 
yet this Lord of all is present in the depths of every human 
heart. The sinless, bereft of all misery, see him through 
the mercy of the Lord ; the bodiless, yet living in the body, 
the spaceless,'yet seeming to occupy space, infinite, omni- 
present ; knowing such to be the soul, the sages never are 
miserable. This Atman is not to be realised by the power of 
speech, nor by a vast intellect,nor by the study of the A^edas. 

24 
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This is a vevy bold thing. As I told yon before, the 
sages were very bold thinkers, never stopped at .anything. 
Yon will remember that in India these Vedas are regai'dcd 
in such a light as tiie Christians never regiirded the Jliblc. 
cYouv idea of revelation is, that .a man wa.s inspired by Gotl ; 
Jiut their idea was, that things exist because they .are in the 
is ida.s. In and tlirough the Vedas the wliole creation lias 
coi.te. All that is called knowledge is in the Vedas. Every 
word is saci-ed and eternal, eternal as the cre.ated man; 
without beginning .and without end. As it were, the whole, 
of the Cre.ator’s mind is in this book. Tlmt was the light 
in which they held the Vedas. Why is this moi-al i 
because the Vedas say so. Wh}' is this immoinl ? hec.’inse 
the Vedas .say so, and in spite of that, see these bold men. 
No, the truth is not to be found by much study of the Vcda.s. 
Therefore with whom the Lord is plea.sed, unto tliat man lie 
expresses Himself. But then, the question mayai-ise, tlint 
will be something like pavtis.anship. Ro this expression. 
Those who are evil doers, whose minds are not peaceful, 
can never know the light. It is those who are true in heart, 
pure in their deeds, whose .senses liave become conti-oUcr}, 
unto them this Self inanife.sts itself. 

Here is a beautiful figure. Picture the Self to be the 
i-ider and this body the chariot, the intellect to !k« the 
charioteer, mind the reiti.<j, and the senses the lioives. I n 
that chariot, where the hoi-ses are well biokon in, where 
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the reins are strong and kept well in the hands of the 
charioteer (the intellect), that chariot reaches the goal 
which is the state of Him the Omnipresent. But where 
the horses, the senses, are not controlled, nor the reins, 
the mind, well controlled, that chariot comes to destruction. 
This Atman in all beings do&s not manifest Himself to the 
eyes or the senses, but tliose whose minds have become 
purified and refined, they see Him. Bejmnd all sound, all 
touch, beyond form, absolute, beyond all taste and touch, 
infinite, without beginning and without end, even beyond 
nature, the unchangeable, he who realises Him, ho frees 
himself from the jaws of death. But it is very difficult. 
It is, as it were, walking on the blade of a razor ; the wjiy 
is long and perilous, but struggle on, do not despair. 
“ Awake, arise, and stop not till the goal is reached.” 

Now you see that the one central idea throughout all 
the TJpanishads is that of realis,ation. A great many ques- 
tions will arise from time to time, and especially to the 
modern man. Tliere will be the question of utility, there 
will be various other questions, but in all we shall find 
that we are prompted by our past associations: It is 
association of ideas that has such a tremendous power in our 
mind. To those who have always been hearing about a 
Personal God .and the personality of the mind, from their 
childhood, these ideas of course will .appe.ar very stern and 
harsh, but if we listen to them, think of them, for quite a 
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long time, thej' will become pait anrl pai'col of onr live.s, 
and will not frighten ns any more. The great que.slion 
that generally rises of course is the utilitj’ of philo.soj)hy. 
To that there can be only one answer, that if on the utili- 
tarian ground it is good for many men to seek for pleasures, 
why should not tho.se who.se pleasure is in I'eligious specu- 
lation seek that ? Rec.ausosen.se enjoyments 2)lea.so manj', 
they seek for them, but there mny be othoi-s whom they do 
not please, they want higher enjoyment. The dog’s 
ple.asure is only in eating and drinking. The dog cannot 
understand the iileasure of the scientist who gives up 
everything, .and perh.ap.s dwells on the top of a moiintain to 
observe the position of cerfeiin .stai's. The «log may 
smile at him and think he is a madman. Perhap.s this 
poor scientist never had money enough to mai-ry even ; 
he eats a few bits of bread and drinks water and sits on 
tlio top of a mountain. Perhn2).s this dog laughs at him. 
But the .scientist will .s.ay, “ My dear dog, your j)lea.sur(* 
isonly in the senses; you enjoy it ; you know nothing beyond 
it, but for me this is the mo.st enjoyable tiling, and if 
you have the right ti seek your jileasuro in your own way 
so have I, in my own way. ” The mistake is that we want 
to tie the whole world down to our own jilace, we want to 
make our minds the nic.asurcof the whole Univei'se. To you 
the old sense things are perhap.s the greatest iileasiire, but, 
it is not noeos-sary that my pleasure .should bo the .same 
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and when you insist upon that, I differ from you. That is 
-th.e difference between the worldly utilitai-ian and the 
religionist. The worldly utilitarian .says, see how happy I 
am. I get a little mone}-, but about all these things I do 
not bother my head. They ax« too unsearchable, and so, I 
am happ3' : so far, so good ; good for all of you utilitarians. 
This woi'ld is ten’ible. If anj’’ man gets happines.s in any 
way excepting b}' injuring his fellow beings God speed himj 
but when this man comes to me and says you must do these 
things ;■ you are a fool if you don’t, I say you are Avrong, 
because the vei’y things Avhich are pleasurable to you, if I 
had to do them I Avoxild die. If I had to go after a fexv 
handfuls of gold, my life would not be worth living ! I 
would die. That is all the answer the religious would make 
to him. The answer is that religion is only possible for 
those Avho have finished these loxver things. We must have 
our expei'ience.s, must liax^e our full I'un. It is only when 
we have finished this i-un that the othei’ xvorld opens. 

Thei-e is a gi’eat question that aiises in my mind. It 
is a very harsh thing to say, and yet a fact. These enjoyt 
ments of the senses sometimes assume -another size aiid 
proportion which is very dangerous and tempting. The 
idea you xvill alxvays hear ; it was in veiy old times, in evei’y 
religion, that a time will come Avhen all the misei-ies of life 
Avill cease, only its joj's and pleasures xvill remain, and 
this earth xvill become a heaven. That I do not believe. 
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This eartli of ours -will ahva)'s remain this same world. It 
is a most temble thing to say, yet I do not see m}* ^ray out 
of it It is like rheumatism ; drive it from the head, it 
goes to the legs, drive it from there it goes to other parts, 
Whatever you do it is there. So is miseiy. In olden times 
people lived in forests, and they ate each other up ; in 
modern times the}’ do not eat each other’s flesh, hut they 
cheat one another. Thej' ruin \s’liole countries and cities 
by cheating. That is not much jirogre.s-s, I do not 
see what you call progress of the world, multiplica- 
tion of desires. If one thing is obvious to me it is 
this, that desire.s bring all miseiy, the state of the 
beggar, always bogging for something, cannot sec 
anything in a shop without the idea of having it ; 
having, having, everything. Tlie whole life, the life of 
the thirsty, thii’sty beggar, uiuiuenclmhle tliii-st of desire. 
If the power to .satisfy our desire.s is iucrea.sed in aritliniet- 
ieal progre.s.s{on,the [wwor of de.siro is iucrea.sed in geonu'tric- 
al progression. The sum-total of happiness and miseiy 
in the world is at least the same throughout. If a wave 
rises in the ocean, it makes a hollow somewhere. If hap[ii- 
ness comes to a man unhnppino.ss conies to some other, or 
to .some animal. Men are increa.Miig and uuhimls arc 
vanishing ; %Ye are killing them and taking their laud; we 
are taking nil means of .sustenance from them. How can we 
ay that liappine.ss j.s incre.a.sing ? The strong i-ace eats up 
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the weaker, hut do you think that strong race will be very 
.Jhappy, No ; they will begin to kill each other. I do not 
see how it can be. It is a question of fact. On theoiotic- 
al gi’ounds, also, I see it cannot be. 

Perfection is alwa3’s infinite. We are this infinite 
already, and we are trj’ing to manifest that infinity. You 
and I, eveiyone, is trying to manifest tliis infinity. So far 
it is all right. But fi'om this fact some German philoso- 
phers tried to make out a very peculiar theory of philoso- 
phj' — that is manifestation will go on becoming higher and 
higher till we attain perfect manifestation, till we have 
become perfect beings. What is meant by perfect mani- 
festation ? Perfection means infinity, and manife.station 
means limit) and so it means that we shall become unlimit- 
ed limiteds ; which is all nonsense. Such a doctrine may 
please children; it may be very nice to please children, 
to give them a comfortable religion, but it is poisoning 
them with lies, and bad for religion. We must know 
that this woi'ld is a degradation, that man is a degra- 
dation of God, and Adam fell. There is no one i-elig- 
ion to-day which teaches you that man is not a degrada- 
tion. We have been degraded down, to the animal; now 
we are going up again, to enmrge again, to get away from 
this bondage, but we shall never be able to manifest the 
infinite here. We shall struggle hard, and then find it im- 
possible. There will, come a time when we shall find that 
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it is impossible to be perfect here, while we are bound by 
the senses. And then the march back Avill be sounded. 

This is I’enunciation. We shall have to get out of the 
scrape as we got in, and then morality and charity will 
begin. What is the watchword of all ethical codes? Not 1, 
but thou, and this. I is the outcome of the infinite behind, 
trying to manifest itself on the outside world. This little 
me, and the result is I and you. This is the gieat ie.sult 
that has been obtained, and this little me will have to gc 
back and join the infinite, its own nature. It will find d 
has been making a false attempt. It has put its foot intc 
the Avheel and will have to get out, and this is being fount 
out every day. Every time you say not me, my brothei 
but thou, you are trying to go back, and every time j o' 
manifest the infinite here you s,ay I, not you. That bung 
struggles and evils to the world, but after that must begii 
renunciation. Eternal renunciation. I am dead and gom 
Who cares for my life or not? All these ^ain dt-die.'^ 
living here and enjoying this life, and thinking I 
again in .some other place ; living always in the sensts am 
in sense enjoyments, brings death. 

' If we are developed animals, the very s.ame argumeni 
can be worked out on the other side ; the animals also ma. 
be degrjuled men. How do you know it is not so . ^ 

have seen that the proof of evolution is simply this, that vu 
find a series of bodies, one near to the other, from tl^ 
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lowest body to the higliest body, but from that argument 
J^ow can jw! insist th.at it is from the lower up, and not 
from the top down ? The argument applies to both sides, 
and if anything is ti'iie, I believe it is going up and down 
the series repeating itself. How can you have an evolu- 
tion without an involution going back in the same series in 
which we came up ?• However it be, the central idea to 
which I am' refendng is there. 

Of course I am read}’ to be convinced the other way, 
that the infinite can manife.st itself, and as to the otlier 
idea ; that -we are going over and ever in a .straight line, I 
do not believe it ;• it is too much nonsense to believe. There 
is no motion in a straight Hue; If you throw a stone for- 
ward, a time will come when it will complete the circle 
back. Do you not read the mathematical axion), a stmight 
line infinitely projected becomes a circle ? It must be .so, 
only it may vary as to details. ■ So I always cling to the 
side of the old religious idea.s, when I see Christ preach, 
and Buddha preach, and the Vedanta declare, and the 
Bible declare it, that we must all come to that perfection in 
time, but by gmng up this imperfection. This world is 
nothing. It is at best only a hideous caric.atui'e, a shadow 
of the reality. All the fools are running to enjoy the 
senses. 

It is easy to run in the senses. It is easier to rim in 
the old groove, eating and drinking, but wh.at these modem 
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philosophers want to tell you is to take these comfortable 
ideas and put the stamp of religion on them. But that 
doctrine is not true. Death is in the senses. We must go 
beyond death. It is not a reality. Renunciation will take 
us to the reality. Renunciation is meant by morality. 
Renunciation is every part of our life, every moment of 
goodness and real life that we enjoy, is when we do not 
think of ourselves. I am dead ; the old man is dead ; and 
then we are in the Real, and tlie Vedanta siiys, that reality 
is God, and He is our own real nature, and He is alwaj's 
in you and with you. Live in Him and stand in Him ; 
although it seems to be so much harder, it will become 
easier by-and-bye. You will find that it is the only joyful 
state of existence ; every other existence is of death. Life 
on the plane of the spirit is the only life, life on any other 
plane is more death ; the whole of this life can be only 
described as a gymnasium. We must go beyond it to enjoy 
real life. 
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HOW IT MUST EMBRACE DIFFERENT TYPES OF JIINDS AND . 
METHODS. 


HERESOEVER our .senses rencli, or our minds can 
imagine, we find action and reaction of the two 
forces, one counteracting the other, causing the 
constant play of these two, the mixed phenomena that 
we see around us or feel in our mind. In the external 


world, it is expressing itself in physical matter, as- 
attraction and repulsion, centripetal and centiifugal. 
In the internal world, it explains the various mixed 
feelings of our nature, the opposites, love and 
hatred, good and evil. We repel some things; we 
attract some things. We are attracted by someone, we 
are repelled by someone. Many times in our lives we 
find without any reason whatsoever we, as it w^ere, are at- 
tracted toward certain persons ; at other times, similarly, 
mysteriously, we are repelled by othei-s. This is patent to 
all, and the higher the field of action the move potent, the 
more remarkable, are the actions of these forces. Belig- 
ion is the highest plane of human thought, and herein 
we find that the actions of these two forces have been 
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most mai'ked. The hitense.st love thnt luimanity hns ever 
known hns come from i-eligion, and the most dinlKtlicid 
hatred that humanity has known hns come from religion. 
The noblest words of peace that the world hns ever hcanl 
have come from men on this plane, .and the bitterest denun- 
ciation that the world hns ever known hns sprung from re- 
ligious men. The higher the object, the finer the orgnnizfition, 
the more remarkable nre its actions. So we find that in l e- 
ligion these two forces are very remarkable in their notions. 
No other luunan interest has deluged the world so much in 
blood .a-s idigion ; at the .same time nothing has iiuilt so 
many hospitals and a.sylums for the poor ; no other htimiin 
influence has taken such cave, not only of humanity, but of 
the lowest animals, as religion. Nothing makes ns .so cruel 
as religion, nothing makes us so tender ns religion. Tin's has 
been iji the p.a.st, and will be in the future. Yet from the 
midst of this din and tunnoil, and .strife, and struggling, 
the hatred and jealousy of religions and sects, from time 
to time, ai-i.se potent voiee.s, crying above all this noise, 
making themselves heard frotn pole to pole, as it were, for 
pe.ace, for harmony. Will it ever come ? 

Our subject for discus.sion is, is it possible that there 
over should come harmony in this tremendous plane of 
.sti'Uggle ? The woild is agitated in tlm latter part of tin's 
centviry by cpie.stions of harmojiy *, in society, various plans 
are being proposed, various attempts are made to c;triy 
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^ them into pinctice, but u’e know how difficult that is. People 
U&Tui’'it-i8 almost impossible to mitigate the fury of tbe- 
; straggle of life, to tonedown the tremendous nervous tetision 
that is in m.an. Now, if it is .so difficult to bring harmony and 
peace and love in this little bit of our life which deals with 
the physical plane of man, the extei-nal, gros.s, outward side, ’ 
a thousand times more difficult is it, to bring peace and har- 
Itnony in that internal nature of man. I would a.sk you 
yor the time being to come out of the network of words ; we 
fare hearing from childhood .such woi-ds as love and peace 
land brotlierhood and equality and universal brotherhood, 
/iBut they have become words without meaning, which we 

i ’l^not help it. gigantic souls, who felt in their 

Jearts the.se great finst manufactured these words, 

mcl at that time map understood their meaning. Later, 
ignorant people talp woi’ds and play upon them, and 
religion becomes f bands, mere frothy words, 

hot to be carried It becomes “my father’s 
religion,” “ our nation’s religion,” “your country’s religion,” 
iind so forth. IjiC becomes only a phase of patriotism. To 
bring barmon}’’ /'u religion, therefore, must be most difficult. 
Vet Ave AvillA- y to study this phenomenon. 


Wesee^batin every religion there are tlmee parte — I 
nean in q'uery gi-eat and recognized religion. First there is 
:he philosophy, the doctrines, the ide.als of that religion, which 
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embodies the goal, embodies, ns it wei-e, tlie whole scojie o 
that religion, lays before its votaries and followers, t he jwin 
ciple of that religion, the waj'to reach the goal ; next th'nl 
philosophy is embodied in mythology. So the second 
is mythology. This mythology comes in the form of live.' 

' of men, or of supernatuinl beings, and so forth. It is tin 
same thing as philosophy made a little jnore concrete, tin 
abstractions of philosoiihy become concretized *in tlie live!' 
of men and snpernatni-al beings. The last portion is tin- 
ritual. Tin’s is still more concrete, forms and ceremo-| 
nies, vavions physical attitudes, lloAvei-s and incense, nnd| 
everything that appeals to the senses. In this cons5“<^s tlief 
i'itual. You will find that evevywhevej^vec'*-''o>d7.e<l veligi ’| 
have all the.se three. Some hiy more .stress on one 
some on the other. We will take the jdiilosojdi^^ 

Is there any univer.«!il philo.sophy for* H'o world ? Not ^et.l 
Each religion brings outits own doct.riil^^S insists uponj 
them as being the only real one.s. AndV oot only does it, 
do that, but it thinks that the man who\ does not believe •, 
them must go to some horrible jdace, them will 

not .stop there ; they will dnvw the sword lyo compel ofliei-s 
to believe as they do. This is m;t tln ough\r"df<‘dness, !)nt 
through a pai-tioular disease of the human c.'lled 

faJiaticism. They arc very sincere, ti” <e fjinatic; <?* mo4 
sincere of human beings, but they are not more ni^yj,'^poii‘-d'le 
than any other lunatics in the woild. 
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This disease of fanaticism is one of the most dangerous 
-ot.all.diseases. All'tlie wickedness of human nature is 
aroused by- it. Anger, is stirred up, nerves are strung high, 
and human beings become like tigers. Is there any simi- 
larity, is there any harmony, any universal mythology ? Cer- 
tainly not. Each religion has its own mythology, with only 
this difference, that each one says “My stories are not 
mythologies.” For instance take the question home. I simply 
mean to illustrate it; I do not mean any criticism of any 
religion. The Clu'i.stian believes that God took the shape 
if a dove, and came down, and they think this is history, and 
lot mythology. But the Hindu believes that God is mani- 
T'-.ted in the cow. Christians say that is mythology, and 
(ot history ; superstition. The Jews think that if an image 
le made in the form of a box, or a chest, inth an angel on 
3ither side, then it is to be placed in the Holy of Holies ; 
it is sacred to Jehov.ah ; but if the image be made in the 
form of a be.autifnl man or woman, they s.ay “This horri- 
ble idol ; break it down !” This is our unity in mythology 1 
If a man stands up and says “My prophet did such and 
such a wonderful thing,” others say that is superstition ; 
biff their prophet did a still more wonderful thing ; they say 
that this is historical. Nobody in the world as far as I have 
seen is able to find cp./ the fine distinction between history 
and mythology in the brains, of these gentlemen. All these 
stories are mythological, mixed up with a little history. 
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Nexfc come the rituals. One sect has one particular 
form of ritual, and thinks that is the holy form, and that 
the rituals of another sect are .simply arrant supei-stition. 
If one sect woi-ships a peculiar sort of symbol, nnotlun- sect 
.sa^’s “ Oil, it’s horrible. ” T.akeforinstau'cc the most generjil 
form of .symbol. The Phalljis .symbol is certainly a se.vual 
.symbol, but gradually that part of it uvus forgotten, and it 
stands a.s a symbol of the Creator. Tliose nations which 
have this as their .symbol never think of it as the Pballn.s ; 
it is just a symbol, and there it ends. Rut a man from 
another race sees in it nothing but the Pli illas, ami begim 
to condemn it, yet at the same time may he doing sc/ 
thing that to tJie PJinlh'c woishipper appears ttiost 
I wil take two points, the Phall.a.s .symbol and the sacni 
ment of the Christians. To the Cliri.stinns the Phallas i> 
horrible, and to the Hindus the Christian .sacinment is 
horrible. They .say that, the Christian sacnimcnt, tiie killing 
of a man and eating bis lie.sb and blood to got the good^ 
qualities of that man, is cannibalism. Tbi.s is what .some 
of the savage tribes do ; if :i man is bmvo they kill him atidi 
e.at his heart, because they think it will give them the 
qualities of hmveiy pos.se.ssed by that man. Even such a 
devout Christian as Sir John Lubbock adniit.s this, and 
.s.ay.s the origin of this .symbol is tbi.s sjiv.'ige idea. 
The Christians gcner.ally do not admit t his idea of its on'giii; 
and what it may imply never comes to tboir mind. If 
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stands for a holy thing, and that is all they want to.know. 
_So_CTen in rituals there is no- universal symbol, which can 
lead to general recognition. IVhere, then, is this unii er-r 
sality ? How is it possible then to have a universal form of 
religion •? That already exists. • 

We all hear about universal brotherhood, and how 
societies stand-up and want to preach this. . I remember 
an old story. In India, wine drinking is considered very' 
horrible. There were two brothei-s who wanted to drink 
some wine, secretly, in the night, and their uncle, who was 
a very strongly old-fashioned man, was sleeping in a room 
quite near where they were going to have their drinking, 

, ^o before they began to drink, each one said to the otheiy 
’ “ Silence ! uncle will wake up.” As they went on drinking,- 
- ^hey began to s/iout to each other, “ Silence ! uncle will 
■ .rake up.” So, as the shouting increased, uncle woke up, 
j.nd he came into the room, and found ont the -whole thing. 
Iniversal brotherhood, “ we are .all equal, thei'efore make 
sect.” As soon as you make a sect yon nrotest against 
piaiity, and thus it is no more. Mohammeiians say uni- 
rersal brotherhood, but what comes in reality? Nobody 
who is not a Mohammedan will be admitted ; he will have 
his tlnmt cut. The Chi’istians say univei’sal brotherhood ; 
but any one who is not a Christian must go to that place 
and be eternally barbecued. 

So we are being carried on in tbi.s world after univer- 

25 
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sal brotherhood atid eqimlit}', universal equality of pvopcHy, 
and thought, and everything.' And I would simply ask ^’ou 
to look askance, and he a little reticent, and take a little 
care of yourselves when you hear .such talk in this uorld ; 
behind it many times comes inten.sest. selfishness “Jn the 
winter sometime.s a cloud come.s ; it roaiw and roars, hut it 
does not rain ; hut in tlie rainy season the clotids speak not, 
but deluge the world with water.” So those who are 
really workers, and reallj* feel the UTiiver.s.'iI hi-otherhoo<l 
of man, do not balk much, do not m.ake little .sects for uni- 
versal brothehood, but theii acts, their wiiole body, tlieir 
posture, their movements, their walk, eating, drinking, their 
whole life, show that brotherhood for mankind, that love 
and sympathy for all. They do not K[)ciik, they do. Tlii.s 
woidd i.S getting full of blustering balk. We want a little 
more woi-k, and lc.s.s balk. 

So far we see that it i.s hard to find any univejxd ideas 
in this, and yet we know they exist. We arc all human 
beings, but are wc all eqiial ? Certainly not. Who siiys u-o 
are equal f Only the man w/io is n innrttie ; he alone t-m 
say we are all equal. Are we all equal in our inains, in 
our powens, in our bodies? One Juan is .sfianiger than nn- 
other, one man hu.smore bmin powei- than another. If we 
ar e all equal, why is this inwiualitv ? Who made it 1 e. 
Becau.se we have more or les.s powei-s, more hnu'n, inon- 
pliy.sical strength ; it must make a difi'erence. Vet ue 
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mow tliat tlie doctrine appeals to ns. Take anotker case. 

all human beings here, but there are some men, and 
some women. Here is a black man, there a white man, but 
d! are men, all humanitj\ Various faces ; I see no two faces 
here the sjime, yet we are all human beings. Vriiere i.s this 
humanity ? I cannot find it. When I try to analyse it, I 
do not find where it is. Either I find a man or a woman ; 
either dark or fair ; and .among all these faces, that abstract 
humanity which is the common thing, I do not find when I 
try to grasp, to seu.se, and actualize it, and think of it. It 
is beyond the senses ; it is beyond thought, hej’ond the mind. 
Yet I know, and am certain it is' there. If I am cei-tain of 
anything here, it is this humanity which is a common qual- 
ity among all. And yet I cannot find it. This Imm.anity 
is what you call God. “ In Him we live and move and have' 
our being. " In Him and through Him we have our being. 
It is through this I see you as a roan or a woman, yet, when 
I want to catch or formul.ate it, it is nowhere, because it is 
beyond the senses, and yet we know that in it, and through 
it, everything exists. So with this univei'S.al one-ness and 
sympathy, this universal religion which runs through all 
these various religions as God ; it must .and does exist 
through eternity. “ I am the thread that runs through all 
these jieavls, ” and each pe<arl is one of these sects. They 
are all the difterent pearls, but the Lord is the thread tliat 
runs through all of them, only the ma jority of mankind are 
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entirely unconscious of it ; yet they lire working in it, aiul 
through it ; not a moment can they stand outside it, hecausc 
all ivork is only possible through and in it ; yet we cannot 
formulate it, it is God Himself. 

Unity in variety is tlie plan of the univoi-se. Just as wo 
are all men, yet we ai’e all separate. As humanity I am one 
wdth you, and as Mr. So-and-so I am diilerent fiom you. 
As a man you are .sejiarnte from the woman ; as a human 
being j'ou are one with the woman. As a man j‘ou are sep- 
arate from the animal, hut as a living being, the man, the 
woman, the animal, the plant, are all one, and as e.vistencc, 
you are one with tlie whole univei-so. Tliat o.xistenco i.s God, 
the ultimate Unity in this univei-se. In him wo are all one. 
At the same time, in manife.st.ation, the.se diflerences must 
always remain. In our woi'k, in our energies that are be- 
ing manife.sted outside, tho.se differences inustremain alwav.s. 
We find then that if by the idea of a univeival religion is 
meant one .set of doctrine.s should lie lielievetl by all man- 
kind, it is impo.s.siblo, it can never .In*, any more than tlieiv 
will bo a time when all facas will be tbo snw'. Agnin, if 
we expect that there will be one univei-sal mythology, that, 
is also impos-siblo, it cannot be. Xt.dther can tlicrc be one 
nnivei-sal ritual. Thi.s cannot be. Wlieu that tiiiu- will cmm*, 
thi.s world will be do-stroyed, boc;iu.-e variety i- tin' tti>t . 
principle of life. Wiint nmke.s us formed beings ^ Diflbivn- 
tiation. Perfect balance will be dotruction. .Stippe-.. tie- 
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amount of heat in this room, whose tendency is pe'ifect 
-division, gets that diffusion, that heat will'cease to be. What 
makes motion in this universe ? Lost balance. That is all. 
That sort of unity can only come when this universe will be 
destroyed, but in the world such a thing is impossible. Hot 
only so, it is dangerous.' We must nbt seek that all of us 
should think alike. There would then' be no thought 'to 
think. We would be all alike, like Egyptian mummies in 
a museiim, looking at each other without thought to think. 
It is this difference of thought, this differentiation, losing 
of the balance of thought, which is the very soul of our 
pi’Ogress, the soul of thought. This must always be. ' 

What then do I mean by the ideal of a universal relig- 
. Ion ? I do not mean a universal philosophy, or a universal 
mythology, or a universal ritual, but I mean th.at this world 
must go on wheel within wheel, this intricate mass of 
machinery, mo-st intricate, most wonderful. What can we 
do ? We ciin make it run smoothly, we can lessen the 
friction, we can grease the wheels, as it wei-e. By wl)at ? By 
recognizing variation. J ust as we have recognized unity 
by our very nature, so we must also recognize variation. 
We must learn that truth may be expressed in a hundred 
thousand ways, and each one yet be true. W^e must learn 
th.at the same thing can be adewed from a hundred different 
standpoints, and yet be the same thing. Take for instance 
the sun. SSuppose a m.an standing on the earth looks at the 
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sun when it rises in the morning; ho sees a big ball. Snjjpose 
he starts towai'ds the sun and takes a camei’a with him, 
taking photogxiiphs at every stage of his journey, nt every 
thousand miles he takes a fresh photoglyph, until he reach- 
es the sun. At each stage, each photoglyph was difTerent 
from the other photogniphs ; in fact when he gets back 
he brings with him so many thousands of photoglyphs 
of vSo many different suns, ns it were, and yet wo know it 
was the .same sun photogiyphed liy the mini at every stage 
of his progress. Even so with tlie Lord. Greater or less, 
thi'ough high philosophy or low, through the highe.st or 
lowest doctrines, through the most refined mytholog)* or 
the most gross, tluough the most refined ritualism or the 
grossest, eveiy sect, eveiy soul, every nation, every religion, 
consciously or unconscion.sly, i.s .stiaiggling upward, Godwnrd, 
and each vision is that of Him and of none else. Suppose 
we each one of us go with a p.articular pot in our hand to 
fetch water from a lake. Suppose one lias a cup, another 
a jar, another a bigger jar, and so foith, and wi* .all fill 
them. Wlien we take them up, the water in each ca.s*- ha.s 
got into the form of the vc.«sel. lie who brought tliciaip, 
hn.s water in tiie form of a cup, he who brought the jar, hi>. 
water is in the shape of a jnv, and .‘^o forth ; but, iti cva iy 
case, water, and nothing but w.ater is in the vesstd. 80 , in 
the ca.se of religion, our minds are like t lic.^o little pit-, 
and each one of us is .«ccing God. Gwl i« like that wafer 
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filling these different vessels, and in each vessel the \fision 

oLGod comes in the form of the vessel. Yet He is One. 

He is God in every case. , This is the recognition that we 
can get. 

So far it is all right theoretically, but is there any way 
of practic<ally working it out ? We find that this recognition 
that all these various views are true, has been very, veiy old. 
Hundredsof attempts have been madeiu India, in Alexandria, 
in Europe, in China, in Japan, in Thibet, latest in America, 
in various countries attempts have been made to formulate 
a harmonious religious creed to make all come together in 
love, instead of fighting. And yet they have all failed. 
Because there was no practical plan. They admitted that 
all these religions were right, but they had no practical way 
of bringing them together, and yet keeping that individual- 
ity. That plan alone will be practical, which does not 
destroy the individuality of anj’’ man in i-eligion. and at the 
same time shows him a point of union. But so far, all 
these plans that have been tried, while proposing to take 
in all these various views, have in practice, tried to bring 
them down to a few dpcti-jnes, .and so hav e produced 
merely a fresh sect, fighting, struggling and pushing. 

I have also my little plan. I do not know whether 
it will work or not .and I want to present it to -you for 
discussion. Wliat js my plan ? In the fir.st place I would 
a.sk mankind to recognize this maxim — “Do not destroy.” 
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Iconoclastic veformers tlo no good to the world. Bre.'ik nob 
anything down, but build. Help, if you c.nn ; if you can- 
not, fold your hands and .stand by, and .see things go on. 
Do not injure, if you cannot help. Therefore de.stvoy 
not, say not a word against any man's convictions so far 
as they are sincere. Secondly, take man where he stiiiuls, 
and from thence give him a lift. If the theory be right, 
that God is the centre, and ea(;h one of us individuals is 
moving along one of the Hne.s of the radii, it is then perfectly 
true that each one of us must come to the centre, and at the 
centre, whei'e nil the.se indii meet, all diflei'ence.s will cease, 
but until wo liave come there dillercnces must be. And 
yet all the.se indii converge to the same centre. One of ns 
is by nature ti-avelling in one of tlie.se lines, and another in 
another, and so we only want a push along the line wo are 
in, and we will come to the centre, because “ all iv^ads lead 
to Rome. ” Therefore, destroy not. Each one of us is natu- 
rally developing according to our own nature ; e.acli nature 
will come to the highest truth, and men must teach them- 
selves. What can you and I do ? Do yon think you cjin 
teach even a child ? You cannot. -A child teaches himself. 
Yourdutj' is to remove the obstacles. A plant grows. Do 
you make the plant grow ? Yonr duty is to put a hedge 
round, and see that no .animal eai-s np the plant, and fheie 
it ends. Tlio plant must gi'ow it.<.elf. .So in tfie .-piritiml 
growth of every man. None ran te-arh yon ; nonec.an make 
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you spiritual ; )'ou have to teach yourselves ;• the growth 
•■must come from inside, out. 

Wliat can an external teacher do ? He can remove the. 
ohstructions <a little, and there his duty ends. Therefore 
help, if you can, but do not destroy. Give lip all such ideas 
that you can make men spiritual. It is impossible. Ther is 
no other teacher but your own soul. Admit -this. What 
comes ? In society we see so many various natures of man- 
kind. There are thousands and thousands of varieties of 
minds and inclinations. A practical, generalization will he 
impossible, but for my purpose I have sufficiently character- 
ized them into four. First the active working man ; he 
, wants work ; tremendous energy in his muscles .and his 
nerves. He likes to work, build hospitals, do charitable 
works, make streets, and do all sorts of work, planning, 
brg.anizing ; .and active man. There is then the emotional 
man, who loves the sublime .and the beautiful to an excess- 
ive degree. He wants to think of the beautiful, the mild 
part of nature, Love, and the God of Love, and all these 
things he likes. He loves with his whole heart those great 
souls of .ancient times, the prophets of religions, the incarnr 
ations of God on earth ; he does not care whether rea- 
son can prove that Christ existed, or Buddha existed ; he 
does not care for the exact date when the Sermon on the 
klount was preached, or the exact moment of Christ’s 
birth ; wh, at he cares for is His personality, the figure be- 
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fore him. He does not even r<ai-e whether it ran lie proved 
that sucli-and-such men existed or not. Such is his idwd. 
Such a nature as I liave pictured, is the lover ; he is tlie 
emotional man. Then again there is the mystic nmn, who^e 
mind wants to analyse its own self, undei-stand the work- 
ings of the human mind, the psvcholog)', wlmt are the 
forces that are working inside, how to manipulato and know 
and getconti’ol over them. This is the mj'stiral mind. Thera 
is then the philosopher, who wants to weigh ovciything, 
and use his intellect even heyond the philosophy. 

Now a religion to .snti.sfy the largest |)ortion of innnkijid, 
must he able to supply food for all these various minds, and 
this is wanting, the exi.sting .sects .are all one-.sided. Von 
go to one sect. Suppose they preach love and emotion. 
They begin to sing and weep, and they pro.ach love and all 
sorts of good things in life, btit as .«oon ns you .s!iy “My 
fi'iend, that is all right, hut I want .something .strongei' 
than that ; give me an ounce of reason, a little philosophy; 
I want to handle things more gradually.” “(let out,’ 
they say, and they not only s.‘iy get out, hut wntit (o .‘.end 
you to the other place, if they ran. The re.--ult is that net 
c.an only help people of an emotional mitid, and none else ; 
othera, they not only do not hel]>, hut. try to destroy, and 
the most wicked part of the wlndc thing is, that they will 
not only not help othei-s, hut do not believe that tiny are 
sincere, and the sooner they got out the better. Thera is the 
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failing of the whole thing. Suppose you are in a sect of 
, philosophei's, talking of the mystic wisdom of India and 
the East, and all these big ps}’chological terms fifty sylla- 
bles long, and suppose a man like me, a common eveiy- 
day man, goes there and says “ Can j’ou tell me any’- 
thing to make me spiritual ? ” The first thing they do 
is to smile and say “ Oh, j'ou are too far below us in reason 
to exist! What do you know of spirituality?” They 
are high up philosophers. They show you the door. Then 
there are the mj'stical sects, who are talking all sorts of 
things about difl'erent planes of existence, difierent states 
of mind, and what the power of the mind can do, and if 
you ai’e an ordinary man and say “ Show me anything 
good that I can do ; I am not given much to that sort of 
speculation ; can you give me anything that fits me ? ” they 
will smile, and s.ay : — “ Look at that fool ; he is nobody » 
the only thing we advise you to do is to commit suicide ; 
your existence is for nothing. ” And this is going on in 
the world. I would like to get extreme exponents of all 
these difl'erent .sects, .and shut them up in .a room, and 
photograph that beautiful derish’e smile of theirs. 

This is the existing human nature, the existing condi- 
tion of things. What I want to propose, is a religion that 
will be equally .acceptable to all minds; it must be equally 
philosophic, equ.ally emotional, equally mystic, and equally 
active. If your professors from the colleges come, your 
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scientific men and plij\sicists, they will want re.a.«oii. Let 
them have it as much a.s they want. There will \)e a 
point whei’e they will all give U 2 >, and say, ‘‘ Go not hcyotid 
this. ” If they .say “ Give up this thing, it is superstitious, 
these ideas of Gbd and salvation ai’e su})erstition, ” I .say 
“ Mr. Philosopher, this is a bigger supei’stition, this body. 
Give it up, don’t go home to dinner or yo\u' jjhilo.sophic 
chair. Give up the body, and if you cannot, cry quarter, 
and sit down there. ” In religion there must be that .side, 
and we must be able to show how to realize the jdiilosophy 
which teaches that this world is one, that thei-e is hut one 
existence in the univer.se. Similarly, if the mystic conic.s, 
we must be ready to show him the science of menhd annlysi.s, 
pi’actically demonstrate it before him. Here you ai-e, come, 
leai'n, nothing is “done in a corner.” And if emotional people 
come, we will sit with them and weep and weep in the name 
of the Lord ; we will “ drink the cup of love and become 
mad. ” If the worker comes we will go and work with him, 
work with all the energy that he has. And this will he the 
ideal of the neare.st approach to a univei-sjd religion. 
Would to God that all men were so harmoniously blended 
that in their minds all the.se various elements of philosojihy, 
of mysticism, of emotion and work were pre.scnt ; and yet 
that is the ideal, my ideal, of a man. Every one who has 
only one or two of these, J cidl “ one-sided, ' and that is 
why this world is almost full of these “ one-sided ” men, 
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with only one road in which they can move, and any- 
thing else is dangerous and hoiadble to them. The attempt 
to help mankind to become wonderfully balanced in these 
four directions, is my ideal of religion. And this religion is 
wJiat we in India call “ Yoga,” union between God and 
man, union between the lower self and the higher self. To 
the worker, it is union between men and the whole of 
humanity. To the mystic between his lower and higher 
self. To the lover, union between him and the God of love 
and to the philosopher it is union of all existence. This is 
what is meant by Yoga. This is a Sanskrit term, and these 
four divisions in Sanskrit have different names. The man 
who seeks after this union is called Yogi. The worker is 
c.illed Karma Yogi, he who seeks it through love is called 
Bhakti Yogi ; he who seeks it thi’ough mysticism is called 
Raja Yogi, and he who seeks it through philosophy is called 
Gnana Fogi. So this word Yoga comprises them all. 

Now fiv.st of all I will take up Raja , Yoga. What is 
this Raja Yoga, controlling the mind ? In this countiy you 
are associating all sorts of hobgoblins with the word Yoga. 
I .am afnaid, therefore, I must st<art by telling you that it 
has nothing to do ■with such things. No one of these Yogas 
gives up reason, no one of them asks you to deliver your 
ie,ason, hoodwinked, into the h.ands of priests, of .any type 
wh.atever. No one of them asks that you give your allegi- 
ance to any superhuman messenger. Each one of them tells 
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you to cling to j-ouv reason, to hold fast to reason. We lind 
in all beings three sorts of instruments of knowledge. The 
first is the instinct, which 3’ou find niostls’ in animals, and 
to some degree in man, the lowast instrument of knowledge. 
What is the second instrument of knowledge ? Reasonin''. 
You find that mostly in men. Now in the fii-st place instinct 
is insufficient ; as 3-00 see in the animals, the s[)here of their 
action is very limited, and within that limit instinct acts. 
When it comes in man, it is developed into reason. The 
sphere has become enlarged. Yet it is still very insutli- 
cient. It can get 01113’ little wa3’ and then it stojis. There 
it tells us it aannot go 0113* further, and if 3’on want to push 
it any further, the result is helpless confusion ; reason itself 
becomes unreasonable. The whole of logic becomes an 
argument in a circle. Take for instance the very basis of 
our perception, matter and force. What is matter? That 
which is acted upon b}’ force. And force ? That which 
acts upon matter. You see the complication, what the 
logicians call see-s.aw, one idea depending on the other, and 
that .also depending on this one. You find a treinendous 
wall before the reason, beyond which reasoning cannot go; 
yet it wants to get into the infinite beyond. This world of 
oui-s, this nniver.«e which our senses feel, or our mind thinks 
of, is but one bit of the infinite which has been projected 
into the plane of consciousness, and within that little limit 
which has been caught in the network of coiisciousuess works 
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oui' reason, and not beA’ond. Thei’efore there must be some 
»gtLer instrument to take us bej^ond, and that instrument is 
’ called inspimtion. So instinct, reason .and inspimtion are 
the tlu’ee insti’uments of knowledge. Instinct belongs to 
the animals, reason to men, and inspimtion to God-men. 
Blit in all human beings are the germs of these three in- 
struments of knowledge. The}' have got to be evolved, 
but they must be there. This must be remembered — that 
one is the development of the other, and therefore 
does not contmdict the other. It is reason that develops 
into inspimtion, and therefore inspiration does not con- 
tmdict reason, but fulfils. Things which reason cannot 
get are brought to light by inspiiation, • but do not 
^ contradict reason. The old man does not contradict 
tlie child, but fulfils the child. Therefore you must al- 
ways remember this — that the great danger lies here : — 
Hany times instinct is presented before the world as 
inspimtion, and then come all the spurious claims. A fool 
or semi-lunatic thinks the jargons going on in his brain 
.are inspirations, and he wants men to follow him. The 
most contradictory, irrational nonsense has been preached 
in the world, simply the instinctive jargon of lunatic 
brains trying to pass for inspiiution. 

The firat te.st must be that it must not contradict 
re.ason. So you see this is the ba.sis of all these Yogas. 
"We take the Raja Yoga, the psychological Yoga, the 
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iwj'chological wnv to union. It is a vast snhjcvt, and 
I will only point out to you tho vontiul ult«a of thi' 
Yoga,. There is one niotliod in nil knowlodgo that ua 
have, Ffoni the lowest to tho highest, hoin {hosiiinllest 
worm to tho highest Yogi, they have to hm* the sanie 
method, and that method is ealled coneentration. Tie 
chemist who is wovking in his lahovatovv lias eoncen- 
trated all tho pnwevs of his miml, and lu-onght them into 
one focus, and tin-own them on the oloments, and they 
stand analysed, and his knowledge comes. The astrono- 
mer ha.s concentrated the thoughts of Ids mind, and hrmight 
them into one focus, and ho throws tliem through his 
tel&scope, and sbn>i and .systems roll forward and give up 
their mysteries to him. .So in every case — the profes'or in 
his chair, tho student with his book, every man wlio is 
working. You arc heai-ing mo, and if my word.s iii(er<‘sr, 
vou your mind will he coneentiated, and .sup]s>s.. a el<x-k 
strikes or something liappens you will not hear if on ae- 
count of this, ami the more you are able to concentmle 
your mind tho better you will understand me, and liie mm e 
I concentrate my love and powem the better 1 will la* able 
to tell you what 1 want to convey, and the more this 
power <if concentration is in the mind the more knowled-m 
it ci\n ge,t. becaii-o this is the one and only method of 
knowledge. Down to the lowest shoehlack, if li- hn- 
more concentration he will black shoe.- net t.-v, the cook 
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will cook a meal better. In’ making money or iii womhip- 
ping God, or doing anything, the stronger the power of 
concenti'ation, the better will that work be. This is the 
one call, the one knock which opens the gates of nature 
and lets out the floods of light. This is the only key, the 
one power — concenti-ation. This .system of RaJ.a Yoga 
deals almost exclusively with this. In the present state of 
onr body we are so much distracted, the mind is flittering 
away its energies upon a hundred sorts of things. As soon 
ns I try to calm my thoughts and concentrate my mind 
upon one object of knowledge, thousands of thoughts 
rush into the brain, thousands of thoughts rush into the 
mind and disturb it. How to check that, bring it under 
control, this is the whole subject of stud)’ in Raja Yoga. 

We take the next,- .Karma Yoga, that of work. It is 
evident in society how there are so many persons who like 
some sort of activity, whose mind cannot be concentrated 
upon the plane of thought alone, and who ■ have but one 
idea, concretised in work, visible and tangible. Yet there 
must be a science of that too. Each one of us is working, 
but the majcvity of us fritter vwfuy the grejvtev portion 
of our energies ■ becau.se we do not know the secret of 
work. Where to work and how to work is the secret, 
how to employ the most part of our energies, how to 
bring them all to bear on the work that is before 

us; and along with that comes the other gi-e.at ob- 

26 
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jection with all work — work must cause pain, and all 
miseiy and pain come from attaclmient, I want to do 
work, I want to do good to a human being, and it is 90 to 
1, thatthat human being that I liave helped will bo ungiatc* 
ful, and go against me, and the result is pain. Tiint Avill 
detei' mankind from working, and spoils a good portion of 
their work and of the energy of mankind, tin's fear and 
this misery. Karma Yoga teaches how to woi k for workV 
sake, unattiiched, without aaring who is helj>ed, atid what 
for. The Ivai-ma Yogi works tlnnugh in's own natuiv, 
because it is good to work, and has no object beyond that. 
His station in this world is that of a giver, ai\d he never 
receives. He knows that ho is giving, and does not nsl: 
anything back, and therefore he eludes the gmsp of misery. 
The grasp of pain which comes, is the reaction finm “ at- 
tachment.” 

There i.s then Bhakti Yoga, for the emotional nature, 
the lover. He wanks to love God, lie wanks all sorts of 
rituals, flowers, and incense, hcautifnl buildings, forms and 
all these tbing.s. Do you mean to .say they are wimig ? 
One fact I will tell you. It is better for you to l•emember, 
in this country e.speciaUy, that spiritual giants have been 
only produced by those sects wliich Jiave got a very ricli 
mythology and ritual. All those seeks who wanted to w.ir- 
ship God m'thout any form or ceremony, crushed without 

merev everything that was bf'.antifu! and sublinic, liieit 
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religion ' becomes a fannticism at best, a dry tiling. The 
history of the world i.s n standing witness to this fact. 
Therefore, do not decry these rituals and these mythologies. 
Let people have them ; let those who desire go through 
them. Neither h.ave that little derisive smile, — “ They 
.are fools ; let them have it.” Not so ; the greatest men I 
have seen in my life, the most wonderfully developed, have 
all come from these rituals. I do not hold myself worthy 
to stand at their feet. For me to criticise them ! How do 
I know how these ideas act upon the human mind, what to 
accept and what to reject ? We go on criticising everything 
in the world. Therefore let them have it. Let people 
have all the mythology they want, all the beautiful inspi- 
i-ations they want, for you must always know that these 
emotional natui-es do not care for your definition of the 
truth. God to them is something tangible, the only thing 
that is real ; they feel, lic.-u- and see it, and love it ; they do 
not stop to analyse it. Your rationalist seems to be like that 
fool, who, when he s.aw a be.autiful statue, wanted to bi-e.ak 
it to pieces to see the material it was made of. Let them have 
God. Bhakti Yoga teaches them how to love, hoAv to love 
without any ulterior motives, loving good for good’s sake, 
and not for going to heaven, for instance, to get a child, 
or we.alth, or anything else. It teaches them th.at love 
itself is the highest recompense of love. The old doctrine 
that God himself is love. It teaches him to give all sorts 
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of tribute to God as the Creator, the omnipresent, the 
omnipotent, Almighty, Ruler, the Father or hlother, the 
highest word that can be said of Him, tlio liigliast idea tliaf 
the human mind can construe about Him is that He is the 
God of love. Wherever tliere is love, it is He. “ Wher- 
ever there is any love it is He, the Lord, present there.” 
Where the husband kisses the Avife, He is there in the ki.<s ; 
where mother kisses the child, He is there ; friend.s elnsj) 
their hands, He, the Lord, is there present, standing as tlie 
God of loA^e. When a great man wants to lielp mankind, 
He is there giving it as love to mankind. Wherever the 


heaid: expands, He is there matiife.sted. This is what tlie 
Bhakti Yoga taaches. 

We lastly come to the Gnana Yogi, tlie jdiilosojiher, 
the thinker, heAvhoAvants to go beyond. He is the man 
Avho is not satisfied As-ith the little things of thi.s world. 
His idea is to go beyond the routine Avork of enling, drink- 
ing and so on ; not even the teaching of tlious/md.s of 
books will satisfy liim. Hot even the.-;e .‘sciences Avill .-,iti.-G- 


him ; they only bring this little world, at be.<t, before him 
What else? Rot CA-en Avhole .systom-s fhe iMilky Hay, the 


Avhole univer.se Avill .satmfy J.ini ; that is only a drop in the 
ocean of cxi.stence. His soul Av;nits to go Iwyond all that 
into the very heart of being, by seeing re:dity a> it b ; by 
realizing it. being it, by becoming one Avifl. the I mv. n-.tl 
Being. That is the pliilosoplif-r, to whom God n not only 
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tlie Fiitliev or Mothei', ii-ot only the Creator of this uni- 
veiue, its Protector, its Guide ; these tire but little words 
for him. For him God is the life of his life, and soul of 
1\\¥, God is. bis own Self. Nathing remains to him. 

All tliemoital parts have been pounded by the ways of phi- 
losophy, and brushed awaj'. What remains is God himself. 

Upon the same tree there are two birds, one on top, 
the other below. The one on the top is calm and silent, 
majestic, immei'sed in its own glory ; the one below, on the 
lower bninches, eating sweet and bitter fruits bj' turns, 
hopping from branch to branch and becoming happy and 
miseinble by turns. After a time the lower\bird ate an 
exceptionally bitter fruit, and got disgusted and looked 
up, and there was the other bird, that wondrous one of 
golden plumage. He eats not, neither sweet nor bitter. 
Neither is he happy or misemble, but c,alm, the self-centred 
one, nothing beyond his self. But the lower bird forgot 
it, and again began to eat the sweet and bitter fruits of 
that tree. In a little while another exceptionallj' bitterd 
fruit comes ; he feels miserable, looks up, and goes forward, 
aw\ wants to get nearsir to the upper bird. Ag.ain be 
foigets and again looks up, and so he goes on. After a 
while an exceptionally bitter fruit comes ; again he looks 
up, aud comes nearer, and nearer, and nearer ; the 
reflections of light from the plumage of that bird play 
around his own body, and he ch.-inges and seems to melt 
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away ; still neai’er he comes, everything melts awa)^, and at 
last he finds the change. The lower bird was only the shadow 
the reflection ; he, himself, was the upper bird all the time. 
This eating of fruits sweet and bitter, this lower little bird, 
weeping and happy by turns, was a vain chimera, a dream, 
the real bird was there calm and silent, gloilous and majestic; 
beyond grief, beyond sorrow. The upper bird is God, the 
Lord of this universe, and the lower bird is the human 
soul, eating the sweet and bitter fruits of this world, and 
then comes a blow. For a time he stops and goes towaid 
the unkno^vn for a moment, and a flood of light comes. 
He thinks this world is vain. He goes a little further, 
yet again the senses drag him down, and he begins to eat 
the sweet and bitter fruits of the world. Again an excep- 
tionally hard blow comes. He becomes open again ; thus 
he approaches and appx’oaches, and as he gets nearer 
and nearer he finds his old self melting away, and that he 
is God. When lie lias coxae near enough he finds He whom 
r have preached to you as the life of this universe, who is 
present in the atom, who is present in the big suns and 
moons, He is the basis of our own life, the background of 
our soul. Nay, thou art that.” That is what this GnanaYoga 
teaches. It tells man lie is the essentially divine. It shows 
to mankind the real unity of being; that each one of us is 
the Lord God himself, manifested on earth. Eaeli one 
of us, from the lowest worm that crawls under our feet to 
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the highest beings at whom we look with awe, all these 
^"are manifestations of the same Lord. 

Then again, all these various Yogas, have to be carried 
out into practice ; theories will not do. First we have to 
hear, then we have to think ; reason it out, impress it in 
our mind ; and lastlj', we have to meditate upon it, realize 
it, until it becomes our whole life. No more it remains ns 
ideas or as theories ; it comes into our Self. Religion is 
realization, not talk, nor doctrine, nor theories, however 
beautiful they may be. It is being and becoming, not 
hearing or acknowledging ; it is not an intellectual assent, 
but the whole nature becoming changed into it. That is 
religion. By intellectual assent we can come to a hundred 
soi-ts of foolish things, and change next day, but this being 
and becoming is what is religion. 


•:o: 


GOD IN EVERYTHING. 
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of ovir life must 
owevei’ we may 
resist, and tliat this mass of evil is practically 
almost infinite for us. We have been strug^gling to remedy 
this since the beginning of time, yet all remains very much 
the same. The more we discover remedies the more we 
find subtle evils existing in the world. We have also seen 
that all religions propose a God, as the oire way of escaping 
these difficulties. All the religions tell ns that if you take 
the world as it is, as most piiictical people would advise u.s 
to do in this age, then nothing would be left to us but 
evil. But religion.^ assert that there is something beyond 
this world. This life in the five senses, life in the material 
world, is not all that Ave have, it is only a small portion, 
and merely superficial. Behind and beyond is the Infinite 
where there is no more evil, which some people call God, 
some call Allah, some Jehovah, Jove, and so on. The 
Vedantin calls it Brahman. Yet we have to live. 

The first impression of the advice given by religions is 
that we bad better terminate our existence. The question 
is how to cure the evils of life, and the ansAver apparently 


® how the greater portion 

^ of necessity be filled Avith evils, 1 
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is, give up life. It reftiinds one of the old story. A mos- 
■qtrito settled on the head of a man, and a friend, wishing 
to kill the mosquito, gave it .such a blow, that he killed 
both man and mosquito. The remedy seems to suggest a 
similar course of action. Life is full of ills, the world is 
full of evil ; that is a fact no one who is old enough to 
know the world can deny. 

But what is the remedy proposed by all the religions ? 
That this world is nothing. Beyond this world is some- 
thing which is very real. And here is the real fight. The 
remedy seems to destroy everything. How can that be a 
remedy ? Is there no way out ? Here is another remedy 
proposed. The Vedanta s.aj’s that what all the religions 
advance is perfectly true, but it should be properly under- 
stood. Often it is misunderstood, and the religions are 
notvciy explicit and not very clear. What we want is 
head and heart together. The heart is, great indeed ; it is 
through the heart that come the great inspirations of life. 
I would a hundred times rather h.ave a little he.art and no 
brain, than be all brains and no heart. Life is possible, 
progress is possible, for him who has heart, but lie who has 
no heart and only brain dies of dryness. 

At the same time we know that he who is carried along 
by his heart alone has to undergo many ills, for now and 
then he is liable to fall into pits. The combin.ation of heart 
and head is what we want. I do not mean that a man 
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should have less heart or les? brain, and make a com- 
promise, but let everyone have an infinite amount of heai-t 
and feeling, and at the same time an infinite amount of 
reason. 

Is there any limit to what we want in this world ? Is 
hot the world infinite ? There is room for an infinite 
amount of feeling, and so also for an infinite amount of 
culture and reason. Let them all come together without 
any limit, let them be running together, as it were, in 
parallel lines each with the other. 

So most of the religions understand the fact and state 
it in very clear and precise language, but the error into 
which they all seem to fall is the same ; they are carried 
away by the heart, the feelings. There is evil in the 
world ; give up the world : that is the great teiwhing, and 
the only teaching, no doubt. Give up the world. There 
cannot be two opinions that everyone of us to understand 
the truth has to give up exTor. Thex’e cannot be two 
opinions that everyone of us in order to have good must 
give up evil ; there cannot be two opinions that eveiyone 
of us to have life must give up what is death. 

And yet, what i-emains to us, if this theoxy involves 
giving up the life of the senses, life as we know it, and 
what we mean by life ? If we give xip all this, nothing 
remains. 
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. We shall understand -this better, when, later on, we 
scome to the more philosophical portions and discussions of 
the Vedanta. But for the present I beg to state that in 
Vedanta alone we find a rational solution of the problem. 
Here I can only state to you what the Vedanta w.ants to 
teach, and that is, the deifiavtion of the world. 

The Vedanta does not, in re-ality, denounce the world. 
The ideals of renunciation nowhere attain such a climax as 
in the teachings of the Vedanta, but, at the same time, diy 
suicidal advice is not intended, it really means deification 
of the world — give up the world as we think of it, as we 
seem to know it, as it is appearing, .and know what it I’eally 
is. Deify it; it is God alone, and, as such, we re.ad at the 
commencement of the oldest of the IJpanishads, the veiy 
fiist book that was ever written on the Vedanta — “ What- 
ever exists in tliis Univei-se, whatever is there, is to he 
covered with the Lord.” 

We have to cover everything with the Lord Himself, 
not by a fiilse sort of optimism, not by blinding our ej'es to 
the evil, but by really seeing God inside everything. Thus 
we have to give up the world, .and when the world is given 
up, what remains ? God. Wh.at is meant ? You can have 
your wives ; it does not mean that you are to abandon 
them, and leave them to go away, but that you are to see 
God in the wife. Give up your children ; what does that 
mean ? Take your children and throw them into the street, 
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as some human, bi-iites do in every - country'? Certainly hot. 
That is diabolism ; it would not be religion. But see Code 
in your children. So in everything. In life and in death, 
in woe or in joy, in misery or in happiness, the whole world 
is full of the Lord. Open your eyes and see Him. That is 
what Vedanta says. Give up the woild which yon have con- 
jectured, because your conjecture was based upon very 
partial experience, your conjecture w.as b.ased upon very 
poor reasoning, 3'our conjecture was based upon yonr own 
weaknesses. Give that up ; the world we have been think- 
ing of so long, the Avorkl to which we have been clinging so 
long, is a false world of our own creation. Give that up ; 
open your eyes and see that as such it never existed ; it 
was a dream, Maya. What existed was the Lord Himself. 
It is He in the child, He in the wife, and He in the 
husband, Hein the good, and He in the bad, He in the 
murderer. He in the sin, and He in the sinner, He in life, 
arid He in death. 

A tremendous proposal indeed ! 

Yet that is the theme which the Vedanta wants to prove, 
to demonstrate, to teach, and to preach. This is just the 
opening theme. 

Thus we avoid the dangers of life ai^d its evils. Do not 
want anything. What makes us miseiuble ? The cause of 
all misex-ies from which we suflfer has been made by desire, 
want. You want something, and the want xs not fulfilled ; 
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the result is distress. If there is no want, there will be no 
tuftre suffering. When we shall give up all our desires, 
what will be the result ? The w.alls have no desires and 
they never suffer. No, and they never evolve. This 
chair has no desires ; it never suffers, and it is a chair, 
too, all the time. There is a gloiy in happiness, there is a 
glory in suffering. If I maj' dare to s.ay so, there is a 
utility in evil, too. The gre.at lesson in misery we all know. 
Hundreds of things we h.ave done in our lives which Ave 
wish we had never done, but Avhich, at the .same time, 
have been great teachers. As for me, I am glad I have 
done something good and many things which were bad. 
I am glad I have done good things, and glad I have done 
something bad ; glad I have done something right, and 
glad I have committed many errors, because everyone of 
them has been a great lesson. 

I, as I am this minute am the resultant of all I have done, 
all I have thought. Every action .and thought have an effect, 
and this is the sum-total of my progress ; I am going on 
merrily. Thus the problem becomes difficult. We all under- 
stand that desires are wrong, but what is meant by giving 
up desires ? How can life go on ? It Avould be the same 
suicidal advice, which means killing the desire and the 
patient too. So the answer comes. Not that you Avould 
not have property, not that you would not have things 
which are necessary, and things Avhich are even luxuries. 
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Have all that you want, and everything that you do not 
want sometimes, only know the truth and realise the truth;^ 
This wealth does not belong to anybody. Have no idea of 
proprietorship, possessorship. You are nobody, nor am T, 
nor anyone else. It all belongs to the Lord, because the 
opening verse told us to put the Lord in everything. God 
is in that wealth that 3^11 enjoy, He is in the desire that 
rises in your mind, He is in these things you buy because 
you desire ; He is in 3'our beautiful attire, in 3'our beautiful 
ornaments. That is the line of thought. All will he meta- 
morphosed as soon as you begin to see things in that light. 
If you put God in your eveiy movement, in your clothes, 
in your talk, in your body, in your form, in everything, the 
whole scene changes, and the world, instead of appearing as 
woe and raiseiy, will become a heaven. 

“The kingdom of heaven is within you;” it is already 
there, says the Vedanta ; so say othei*s, so says every great 
teacher. “He that hath e3'es to see, let him see,” and “he 
that hath ears to hear, let him. hear.” It is already there. 
And that is one of the themes which the Vedanta under- 
takes to prove. It will prove also, that the truth fox' which 
we have been searching all this time is already present, it 
was all the time xvith us. In our ignorance, we thought 
xve bad lost it, and went about all over the xvorld crying 
and weeping, suffering miser}’-, to find the truth, and all 
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the time it was sitting in oiir own hearts. Thus do you 
l^work. 

giving up the woi’ld is true, and if it is taken in its 
crude, old sense, then it would come to mean this ; that w'e 
must not work, that we must become idle, that we must sit 
like lumps of earth, and neither think nor do anything, but 
become fatalists, driven about by every circumstance,, 
ordered .about by the laws of mature, drifted from place to 
place. That would be the result. But that is not what is 
meant. "We must work. Ordinar}' mankind, driven every- 
where by false desires, what do they know of work ? The 
man propelled b}' his own feelings .and his own senses, wh.^t 
does he know about work ? He works who is not propelled 
\ by his own desires, by any selfishne.ss whatsoever. He 
^works who has no ulterior motive in view. He works who 
has nothing to gain from work. 

Who enjoys a picture, the seller of the picture or the 
seer ? The seller is busy with his accounts, what his gain 
will be, how much profit he will realise on the picture. TTis 
brain is full of that. He is looking at the hammer, and 
watching the bids. He is intent on hearing how fast the 
bids are rising. He is enjoying the picture Avho has gone 
there without any intention of buying or selling. He looks 
at the picture and enjoys it. So this whole Universe is a 
picture, and when these desires have v.anished, men will 
enjoy the world, .and then this buying and selling, and 
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these foolish ideas of possession will be ended. The money- 
lender gone, the buyer gone, the seller gone, and this wqrl 
the picture, a beautiful painting, I never read of an 
moi-e beautiful conception of God than the following 
“He, the great poet, the ancient poet ; the whole Hnivers 
is his poem, coming in verses and rhymes and rhythms 
written in infinite bliss.” Then alone, Avhen we ha ve give: 
up desires, shall we be able to read and enjoy this IJnivers 
of God. Then everything will become deified. Nooks ans 
corners, byeways and shady places, which we thought si 
unholy, spots on its surface which appeared so black, wil 
be all deified. They will all reveal theii' true nature, aia 
we shall smile at ourselves, and think that all this weepiuj 
and crying has been the child’s play, and we, the mothei 
were standing there watching. 

Thus, sa3's the Vedanta, do you work. It first advises u 
how to work — by giving up — giving up the world, tlr 
apparent, illusive world. What is meant by that ? Seeing 
God everyivhei'e, as said already. Thus do you wox’k. Desivf 
to live a Inuidred years, have all the earthly desires, if yoi 
will, only deify them, convei’t them into heaven, and live f 
hundred years. Have the desire to live a long life of enjoy- 
ment, of blissfulness and activity on this earth. Thus 
working, you will find the way. There is no other way, 
If a man plunges headlong into foolish luxmies of the 
world without knowing the truth, he has not reached the 
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goal, lie lias- missed his footing. And if a man curses the 
^ofld, mortifies his flesh, goes into a foi’esb, and kills 
himself bit by bit, by starving himself, makes his heart 
a barren waste, into a desert, kills out all his feeling, 
becomes stern, awful, dried-up, that man also has missed 
the way. These are the two extremes, the two mistakes 
at either end. Both have lost the way, both have 
missed the- goal. 

Thus, says the Vedanta, thus work, putting God in 
everything, and knowing Him to be in everything, thus 
working incessantly, thus holding life a something deified, 
as God Himself, and knowing that this is all we have to do, 
this is all we have to ask for, because God is here in every- 
thing ; where else shall I go to find Him ? In every work, 
in every thought, in every feeling. He is already there. 
Thus knowing, we must work, and this is the only way ; 

. there is no other way. Thus the effects of work will not 
bind us down. You will not he injured by the efiects of 
work. We have seen how these false desires are the causes 
of all the misery and evil we sufler, but when they are 
thus deified, purified, through God, when they come they 
bring no evil, they bring no misery. Those who have not 
learned this secret will have to live in a demoniacal world 
until they discover the secret. Persons who do not know 
what an infinite mine of blissfulness and pleasure and 
happiness is here, in them, around them, everywhere and 

27 
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yet they have not discovered it. What is a demoniacjvl 
woi'ld ? The Vedanta says Ignorance. 

Says the Vedanta, we are dying . of thirst sitting on 
the banks of the mightiest river. We are djdng of hunger 
sitting near piles of food. Here is the blissful Univer-.se. 
We do not find it. We are in it ; it is around ns all the 
time, and we rCre always mistaking it. Religions propose 
to find this out for us. This blissful Universe is the real 
search in all hearts. It has been the search of all nations, 
it is the one goal of religion, and this ideal is expressed in 
various languages, and all the petty differences between 
religions and religions are mere word struggles, nonsense. 
It is only difference of language that makes all these dif- 
ferences ; one expresses a thought in one way, another a 
little different!}', 5'et perhaps I am saying exactly wliat 
you are saying in different language. Tlien I say, “ This 
is my original idea,” because I want to get some iiraise, or 
to have things my own way. That is how struggles come 
in this life of ours. 

So more questions arise in cojinection with this. It 
is very easy to talk .about. From my childhood I have 
heard of this putting God everywhere and everything 
becomes deified, and then I can enjoy everything, but as 
soon as I come into this world, and get a few blows from 
it, everything vanishes. I am going out into the street to 
thidk that God is in every man, and a strong man comes 
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and gives one a push and I fall flat on the footpath. Then 
T I'ise up quickly, and the blood has rushed into my head, 
and my fist is closed and reflection goes. Immediately I 
become mad. Everything is forgotten, instead ofencount- 
ering God I see the devil. We have been told to see God 
since we were horn ; every religion has taught that— see 
God in everything and everywhere. Do you not remember 
in the New Testament how Christ explicitly says so. We 
liave all been taught that, but it is when we come to the 
practical side, that the difficulty begins. You all remember 
how in JUsop's Fables a fine big stag is looking at his 
picture reflected in a lake, and says to his child, “ How 
powerful I am, look at my splendid head, look at my 
■i- limbs, how strong and muscular they are ; how swiftly 
I can run,” and in the meantime he hears the barking 
of dogs in the distance, and immediately hikes to his 
heels, and after he has run several miles he comes back 
panting. The child s.ays, “ Y'ou have just told me how 
strong you are, how is it that when the dogs barked, 
you ran away ? ” “ That is it, my .son ; when the dogs bark 
everything vanishes.” So are we all our lives. We are 
all thinking highly of poor humanity, but as soon as a dog 
barks we are ofl’, and we run like a mad stag. Then what 
is the use, if such is the case, of teaching all these things. 
There is the greatest use. The use is this, th.at nothing is 
to be done in a day. 
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This Self is first to be heard, then to be thought upon, 
and then medidated upon.” Everyone can see the sky''^ 
even the very worm crawling upon the earth, as soon as he 
looks up, sees the blue skj’^, but how very far away it i.s. 
The mind goes everywhere, but the poor body takes a long 
time to ci’awl on the surface of the earth. So it is with 
all our ideals. The ideals ‘are far awa}’, and we are here far 
below. At the same time, we know that M'e must have an 
ideal. We mu.st even have the highest ideal. And we 
knoAv that unfortunately in this life the vast majority of 
persons are grouping through this dark life of ours witlioixt 
any ideal at all. If a man with an ideal makes a thousand 
mistakes, I am sure the man without an ideal makes fifty- 
thousand mistakes. Therefore, it is better to have an ideal. J 
And this ideal we must hear as much as we can, liear till 
it enters into our hearts, enters into our brains, hear till it 
enters into our hearts, enters into our brains, hear till it 
enters into our very blood circulation, till the ideas tingle 
with every drop of oiu- blood, till it fills every pore in our 
body. We must hear it. “ Out of the fulness of the 
heart the mowtb S’paaketb,” n»d out of the fulness of the 
heart the hand works too. 

It is thought which is the propelling force in us. Fill 
the mind with the highest thoughts, hear them day after- 
day, think of them month after month. Never mind farlures . 
they are quite natural, they are the beauty of life, these 
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failures. What would life be without these failures ? It 
'"WOiild not be worth having if it were not for the struggle. 
Where Avould be the poetry of life ? Never mind the strug- 
gles, the mistakes. I never beard a cow tell a lie, but it is 
a cow — never a man. So never mind these failures, these 
little backslidings, have the ideal a thousand times, and if 
j'ou fail a thousand times make the attempt once more. 
This is the ideal of a man to see God in everything. If you 
cannot see Him in everything see Him in one, in that thing 
which you like best, and then see Him in another. So on 
you can go. There is infinite life before the soul. Take 
your time and you will achieve your desire. 

“ He that One who vibrates quicker than mind, attains 
, to more speed than mind can ever attain, to Avhom even the 
gods attain not or thought grasps. He moving everything 
moves. He is also standing .still. In Him this all exists. He 
is moving. He also is the immoveable. He is near and He 
is far. He is inside everything. He is the outside of every- 
thing, interpenetrating everything. Whoever sees in every 
being that sanm Atman, and Avhoever sees everything in 
that Atman, he never goes far from that Atman. When 
all life and the whole Universe are seen in this Atman, 
then he also has attained the secret. There is no more 
delusion for him. Where is any more misery for him who 
sees this Oneness in the Universe ?” 

That is another great theme of the Vedanta, this One- 
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ness of life, Oneness of everything. We will see how it 
demonstrates tha t all our misery comes through ignoratlcev 
and this ignorance is the idea of manifoldness, this sepa- 
ration between man and man, man and women, man and 
child, nation from nation, earth from moon, moon from sun, 
this separation between atom and atom is the cause really 
of all the miseiy, and the Vedanta says this separation 
does not exist, it is not real. It is merely apparent, on 
the surface. In the heart of things there is Unity still. 
If you go inside jmu find that Unity between man and 
man, Avomen and childi-en, I'aces and races, high and Ioav, 
rich and poor, the gods and men : all are One, and animals 
too, if you go deep enough, and he who has attained to 
that has no more delusion. He has reached that Unity ^ 
which Ave call God in theology. Where is any more delu- 
sion for him ? What can delude him ? He knoAVS the 
reality of everything, the secret of CA^erything. Where 
is there any more misery for him ? What does he desire ? 
He has tmced the reality of everjdhing unto the Lord, 
that centre, that Unity of eA-erything, and that is Eternal 
Bliss, Eternal KnoAvledge, Eternal Existence. Neither 
death nor disease, nor sorrow nor misery, nor discontent 
is There. All is Perfect Union and Perfect Bli.ss. For 
Avhom should he mourn then ? In reality there is no 
death, there is no misery, in the centre, the reality, tliere 
is no one to be mourned for, no one to be .sorry for. He 
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has penetrated everything, the Pure One, the Formless, 
k4(he Bodiless, the Stainless, He the Hnower, He the Great 
Poet, the Self- Existent, He who is giving to everyone 
what he deserves. They are groping in darkness who 
are woi'shipping this ignoi’ant world, the world that is 
produced out of ignorance. Those who are worshipping 
that wox'ld, thinking of it as of that Existence, are groping 
in darkness, and those who live their whole live.s in this 
world, and never find anything better or higher, are 
groping in still greater darkness. 

But he who knows the secret of beautiful nature, think- 
ing of pure nature through the help of nature, he crosses 
death, and through the help of that which is pure nature 
he enjoys Eternal Bliss. “ Thou Sun, thou hast covered 
the truth with thy golden disk. Do thou open that for me 
so that I may see the truth which is inside thee. I have 
known tlie truth that is inside thee, I have known what is 
the real meaning of thy r.ays and thy glory, and see that 
which shines in thee, the truth in thee I see, and that 
which is within thee is within me also, and I in thee. ” 


:o'. 



BHAKTI OR DEVOTION. 

(1) Prepai'atory. (2) Supreme. 

;o: 

« HE idea of Pez'sonal God has obtained in almost every 
religion, except a very few. With exception of the 
I Buddhist and the Jain, perhaps, all the religions of 
the world have had the idea of a person.al God, and, with it, 
coines the idea of devotion and worship. These two religions, 
the Buddhist and the Jain, although they have no Personal 
God to worship, have taken up the founders of their relig- 
ions, and worship them precisely in the same way as others 
worship a Personal God. This idea of devotion and worship 
of some being who has to be loved, and Avho can reflect back 
the love to man is universal. This idea of love and devotion is 
manifested in v.-o-ious degrees, and through different stages, 
in vai'iou.s I'eligions, The lowest stage is that of ritualism, 
when man wants things that are concrete, when abstract 
ideas are almost impossible, when they are dragged down to 
the lowest plane, and made concrete. Forms come into play, 
and, along with them, various .symbols. Throughout the 
history of the Avorld. we find that man is trying to gia.sp the 
abstract through thought form.s, or symbols,' and all the 
external-manifestations of religions— bells, music, rituats, 
books and images— all come under that head. Anything 
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that appeals to the senses, anything that helps man to form 
4r"conci'ete image of the abstmct, is taken hold of, and 
worshipped. 

There have been reformers in every religion, from time 
to time, who have stood against all sj'mbols and rituals, but 
vain have been their attempts, for we find that so long as 
man will remain as he is, the vast majority of mankind 
will always want something concrete to hold on to, some- 
thing around which, ns it were, to place tlieir ideas, some- 
thing which will be the centre of all the thought forms in 
their minds. The gresit attempts of the Mohammedans, 
and of the Protestants (among the Christians) have been 
) directed to this one end, of doing away with all rituals, 
and yet we find that even with them, rituals creep iiii 
They cannot be kept out ; after long struggle, the masses 
simply change one symbol for another. The Mohammedan, 
who thinks that every ritual, evei-y form, image or ceremony, 
used by a non-Mohammedan is sinful, does not think so 
when he conies to his own temple at Kaba. Evei-y religious 
Mohammedan, whenever he prays, must imagine that he is 
standing in the temple of Kaba, and when he makes a 
pilgrimage there, thei-e is a black stone in the wall Avhich he 
must kiss, and all the kisses that have been printed on that 
stone by millions and millions of pilgrims, will .stand upas 
witnesses for the benefit of the faithful, at the last day of 
judgment. Then there is the well of Zimzim. Moham- 
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medans believe tliat the sins of ^v]lon)soeve^■ draws a little 
water out of that welt, will be pardoned, and lie will have <v 
fresh body, and live for ever, after the day of resurrection. 

In others we find that the symbology comes in the form 
of buildings. Protestants hold that churches ax'e more sacred 
than other places. This church, as it is, stands for a symbol. 
Or thex’e is the Book. The idea of the Book, to them, is 
much holier than any other symbol. The image of the 
— Hr^ss with the Protestants, takes the place of the image of 
the Saint with the Catholics. It is vain to preach against 
the use of symbols, and, why .should we preach against them? 
Tliere is no reason under the sun why man should not use 
these symbols. They have them in order to represent the 
thing signified behind them. This imivevso is a sym- 
bol in and through which AVe are trying to grasp the thing 
signified, which is beyond and behind. This is tlie lower 
human constitution, and ive are bound to, have it so. Yet, 
at the same time, it is true that Ave .are struggling to get to 
the thing signified, to get bej'ond the material, to the spirit- 
ual ; the spiyit is the goal, and not matter. Forms, images, 
bells, candles, books, cburche.s, temples, and all lioly symbols, 

are very good, very helpful to the growing plant of .spiritu- 
ality, but thus fax' and no fai'tber. In the A'ast majority of 
cases, Ave find that the plant does not groAV. It is A^ei'y good 
to be boim in a. church, but it is A-evy bad to die in a church. 

It is very good to be born within the limits of certain forms 
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that help the little plant of spirituality, hut if a , man dies 
-within the bonds of these forms, it shows that he has not 
grown, that there has been no development of the soul. 

If, therefore, anyone says that symbols and rituals and . 
forms are to be kept forever, that man is wrong, but if he 
says that these symbols and rituals are a help to the growth 
of the soul, when it is low and very concrete, he is right. 
By the way, you must not mistake this development of the 
soul as meaning anything intellectual. A man can be of 
gigantic intellect, yet, .spiritually, he may be a baby, or even 
much worse than that. You can experiment it just this 
moment. All of you have been taught to believe in an Om- 
nipi'esent God. Try to think of it. How few of you can 
have any idea of what omnipresence means? If you struggle 
hard, you will get the idea of the ocean, if yon have seen' 
that, or of the sky, or a vast .stietch of green earth, or a 
desert, if you have seen that. All these are material images, 
and so long as you cannot conceive of abstract as abstract, 
of the ideal as the ideal, you will have to grapple through 
these forms, these material images, either inside or outside 
the brain, it mattei-s not. You are all born idolaters, and 
idolatry is good, because it is in the con.stitution of the 
human nature. Who can go beyond it ? Only the perfect 
men, the God-men. The rest are all idolaters. So long as 
you see this universe before you, with its forms and .shapes, 
you are all idolatei-s. Do 5'ou get shapes in the brain ? You 
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get just a little sensation somewhere in the Ijrain. Why do 
you imagine this universe with all these colors and. forms 
and shapes, this immense symbolical universe ? This is a 
gigantic idol you are worshipping. He who says he is the 
body, is a born idolater. You are nil spirits, spirits that 
have no form or shape, .spirits that are infinite, and not 
matter. Therefore, anyone who thinks of himself ns the 
body, as material, who c.annot grasp the abstract, cannot 
think of himself as he is, except in and through matter, is 
an idolater. And yet how these people begin to fight with 
-each other, each calling the other an idolater ; that is to say, 
each says his idol is all i-ight, and the other’s is all 
wrong. 

Therefore, we will get out of these silly notions of 
spiritual babies, we will get beyond the prattles of men who 
think that religion is merely a mass of frothy words, to 
whom religion is only a system of doctrines, to whom religion 
is only a little intellectual assent, or dissent, to whom religion 
is believing in certain Avords which their own priests tell 
them, to Avhom religion is something which their foi'e- 
fathers believed, to Avhom religion is a certain form of 
ideas and superstitions to Avhich they hold on because they 
are their national sixpei-stitions. We Avill get beyond all 
these, and look at humanity as one vast organism, .sloAvly 
coming toAvards light, this Avonderful plant, .sloAvly unfolding 
itself to that AvonderfuI truth AA'hich is called God, and the 
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first gyrations, the fii'st motions, towards this, are always 
^u’ough matter, through ritual. We cannot help it. 

Jn the heart of all these ritualisms, there stands one idea 
prominent above all the I'e.st — worsliip of a name. Those of 
you Avho have studied the older fonns of Christianity, those 
of 3'ou who have studied the other religions of the world, 
perhaps, have remarked that there is a peculiar idea with 
them all, the woi-ship of name. A name is said to be 
very sacred. “ In the name of the Lord.” You read that, 
among the Hebrews, the holj' name was considered so holj’ 
that it could not be pronounced by an ordinary man ; it was 
sacred beyond compare, holy beyond everything. It was the 
holiest of all names, and all of them thought that this very 
name was God. That is also true ; for what is this universe 
but name and form ? Gan jmu think without words ? Word 
and thought are insepaivable. Try, if any one of you can 
separate them. Whenever jmu think, you are doing so 
through word forms. Words are the innei- part, and thought 
is the outer part, and thej^ must come together ; they cannot 
be separated. The one brings the other ; thought brings the 
word, and the word brings the thought. Thus, the whole 
universe is, as it were, the external symbol, and behind that 
stands the. grand name of God. Each particular body is a 
form, and behind that particular body is its name. As soon 
as j'ou think of your friend So-and-so, there comes the idea 
of his body, and as soon as you think of your friend’s body. 
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you get the idea of liis name. This is in the constitution 
of man. Tliat is to psychologically, in the mind-stntt 
of man theve cannot con)e the idea of name without the 
idea of form, and theie cannot come the idea of form with- 
out the idea of name, Tljey ai-e inseparable ; they are the 
external and the intei’iial sides of the same wjive. As .such, 
namas ha-ve been exalted and worshipped all over the world ; 
consciously or xtnconsciousl}', man found the gloiy of names. 

Again, we find that, in man)' difterent religions, holy 
pei-sonages have been worshipped. They worship Kidslma, 
they worship Buddha, they worship Jesus, and so forth. 
Then there is the worship of samts : hundi'eds of them have 
been wox'shipped all over the xvorld, and why not ? The 
vibration of light is everywhere. The owl sees it in the dai-k. 
That shows it is there. But man cannot see it there. For 
the man, that vibi-ation is only visible in the lamp, in the 
sun, in the moon. God is omnipresent ; He is manifesting 
Himself in eveiy being, but for men. He is only vi.sible, 
recognizable, in man. When His light, His presence. His 
spirit, shines through the human face divine, then and then 
alone, can man understand Him. Thus, man has been wor- 
shipping God thi’ough men all the time, and mxist have so to 
woi’ship, as longas he is a man. He maycry against it, strug- 
gle against it, but as soon as he attempts to realize God, he 
will find the constitutional necessity of thinking of God as a 
man. So, we find that these are the three primary points 
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wliich we have in the worship of God, in almost everyreligion 
^^^forms, or symbols ; names ; God-men. All religions have 
these, but then 5mu find that they want to fight with each other. 
One says, “ M}' name is the only name, and not youi’s, and my 
form is the onlj' form, and not yonrs, and my God-men are 
theonlyGod-meninthe world, and yours aresimplj' myths. ’ 
In modern times, the Christian clergymen have become a 
little kinder ; so, they s.ny that, in all these older religions, 
the diflerent forms of worship were foi'eshado wings of what 
was going to happen ; which, of course, is the only true form 
— their own. God tested Himself in older times, tested His 
powers, by getting these things in shape, but He I’eally 
worked them out in Christianity, later on. That, at least, 
isagood step. Fifty years ago, they Avould not have said eA'en 
that; every thing was nothing, except their own religion and 
th.at was everything. This idea is not limited to an}' religion, 
or any nation, or any state of pei’sons ; people are alwa}'S 
thinking that the only thing to be done, is what they them- 
.selves do, and that is Avhere the study of different religions 
help us. It shows us th.at the .same thoughts that we have 
been calling oui-s, and oui-s .alone, Avere present hundreds of 
years ago in others, and sometimes even in a better form of 
expression than our OAvn. 

These are the external forms of devotion, through Avhich 
man lias to pass, but if he is sincere, if he re.ally AA'ants to 
re.ach the truth, he gets higher th.an these, to a plane Avhere 
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forms are as nothing. Forms are simply the kinclergavter 
of religion, the child’s prepai-ation. Temples or cluirclie.^ 
books or foi-ms, are jnst for the child’.s phi}", so ns to make 
the spii’itual man strong enough to take yet higher .step.s 
and tliese first steps a.i-e necessary to be taken if he wank 
religion. With that thir-st, that want for God, comes real 
devotion, real Bhakti. Who wants ? That is the question, 
Religion is not doctrine.s, nor dogmas, nor intellectual argu- 
mentation ; it is being and hecoming ; it is realization. We 
bear everybody talking about God and soul, and all the 
mj'steries of the univer.se, but if 3'ou will take them one by 
one, and ask them, “ Have you realized God ? Have you 
geen your Soul ? ” how many dare saj' they have ? And yet 
they are all fighting ! I remember once, in India, repre- 
sentatives of different sects got together, and began to dis- 
pute. One said that the only God was Siva ; nnothei' said 
the only God was Vishnu, and so on, and there was no end 
to their discussions. A sage was passing that way, and he 
was invited by the disputants to join with them. He went 
there, and the first question he asked was of the man who 
was claiming Siva as the greatest God ; “ Have you seen 
Siva ? Are you acquainted with Him ? If not, how do you 
know He is the greatest God ? ” He asked the same question 
of the other party “ Have you seen Vishnu ? ” And after 
asking this question of all of them, it was found out that 
not one of them had known anything of God; and that was 
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why they were disputing so much; had they really known, 
-they would not have been disputing. Whena j.ar isheingfilled, 
it makes all sorts of noises, but when it is full, it is calm and 
silent ; it has known the truth. So, the very fact of these 
disputations and fightings among sects, shows that they do 
not know anything about religion ; religion, to theni, is a 
mere mass of frothy words, to be written in books. Each 
one huri-ies to write a big book, to make it as ma.ssive as 
possible, to steal from ever5'body he can lay his hands on, 
and never acknowledges his indebtedness, and then he wants 
to launch this book on the world, to make one more distur- 
bance in these already existing hundred thousand fights. 

The vast majority of men are atheists. I am glad that, 
in modern times, another set of atheists has come up in the 
Western world, the materialists, because they are sincere 
atheists ; they are better than these religious atheists, who 
ai’e insincere, who talk about religion, and fight about it, 
and yet never want it, never try to realize it, never try to 
understand it. Remember those words of Christ — “Ask and 
ye shall receive, seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall 
be opened unto you. " Those words were litemlly true, not 
figures, or fictions. They were ground out of the heart’s blood 
of one of the gre.atest children of God who ever came to this 
world of ours, words which came as the fruit of relization, 
not from books, but from a man who had realized God Him- 
self, and had felt God ; who had spoken with God, lived with 
' 28 
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God, a hundred times more intensely, than yon or I see tliis 
building. Who wants God ? That is the question. Do 3'ou 
think all this mass of people in the world want God, and 
cannot get Him ? That cannot be. What want is tliei-e 
without its object outside ? Do you ever .see men wanting 
to breathe, atid there is no air for them to breathe? Did you 
ever hear of a man who w.anted to eat, and there was no food 
outside ? What creates these desires ? The existence of exter- 
nal things. It was the light that made the eyes ; it was the 
sound that made the ears. So eveiy desire in human beings 
has been created by something which already exi.sted 
outside, and this desire for perfection, for reaching the goal, 
and getting beyond nature, .how can it be there, until some- 
thing has drilled it into the soul of man, created it, and 
made it live there ? He, therefore, in whom this desire is 
awakened, will reach the goal. But who wants ? We want 
everything but God. This is not religion tliat j’ou see all 
around you. My lady has varieties of furniture, from all 
over the world, in her parlor, but now it is the fashion to 
have a Japanese something, and she buys a va.se, and puts 
it in some corner. Such is i-eligion with the vast majority ; 
they have all sorts of things for enjoyment, and without 
just a little flavor of religion, life is not all right, beeau.se 
society %vould criticise. Society .says something; .«o, he or 
she has some religion. Thi.s is the present state of religion 
in the world. 
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A disciple went to his master and said to him, “ Sir, I 
•want religion.” The master looked at the young man, and 
did not speak ; only smiled. The young man came eveiy 
day, and insisted that he wanted religion. But the old 
man knew better than the young man. One day, when 
it was very hot, he asked the 3 ’oung man to go to the 
river with him, and take a plunge. The jmung man 
plunged in, and the old man after him, and held the 
young man down tinder the water by main force. When 
the j’oung man htid struggled for a good while, he let him 
go, and, when the young man came up, f^sl^'J^iim^^at' 
lie wanted mds6■■wi^i^e■^^e'\V5^s-tHnle^. Oie^jS^v. “ A. breath 
of air,” the disciple answered. Do jmu want .God that 
jvay ? If you do, you will get Him in a moment. Until 
j’ou have that thirst, that desire, you cannot get religion, 
however you struggle with your intellect, or your books 
or your forms. Until that thiivst is awakened in you, you 
are no better than any atheist, onlj'^ that the atheist is 
sincere, and )’ou a, re not. 

A great sage used to saj', “ Suppose there is a thief in 
a room, and somehow he gets to know that there is a vast 
mass of gold in the next room, and there is only a thin 
partition between the two rooms, what would be the condi- 
tion of that thief ? He would be sleepless, he would not 
be able to eat, or do anything. His whole mind would be 
on that gold. How to drill a hole in that wall, and get at 
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the wealth, would be his whole thought ; and do you mean to 
say that if all these peojile really believed that the mine of 
happiness, of blessedness, of glory, God Himself, were here, 
they.AVOuld again go and do just as usual in the world, with- 
out trying to get God ?” As soon as a man begins to 
believe there is a God, he becomes mad with longing to get 
to him. Others may go their way, but as soon as a man is 
sure that there is a much higher life than that which he is 


leading here, as soon as he feels sure that the senses are not 
all, that this limited, material body is as nothing compared 
with the nrJimof tal, eternal, undying bliss of the Self, lie 
becomes mad uhvdil he 

this madness, this thirst, this mania, is what is called the^ 
“ awakening ” to religion, and when that has come, a man, J 
is beginning to be religious. But it takes a long time. All 
these forms and ceremonies, these prayers, and pilgrimages, 
these books, bells, candles, .and jn-ieSts, are the preparations; 
they take oft' the impurities from the soul ; and when the 
soul has become pure, it naturally wants to get to its own 
source, the mine of all purit}', God himself. Just as apiece 
of iron which had been covered with the dust of centuries, 
though it was lying near a huge magnet all the time, is not 
attracted, when by some c«arise or other this dust is cleared 
off, its natuiul atti-action is aroused, and the iron is drawn 
towards the magnet. So this human soul, covered with the 
dust of ages, impurities, wickedness, and sins, after millions 
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of births, by tliese forms and ceremonies, by doing good to 
-Otliers, loving other beings, becomes purified, and when it ip 
purified enough, its natui-al attractions come, and it wakens 
up, and struggles towards God. This is the beginning of 
religion. 

Yet, all these forms and symbols are simply the begin- 
ning ; not love pi-oper. Love we hear spoken of evei’ywhere. 
Everyone says love God. Men do not know what it is to 
love; if they did, they would not talk so easily about it. 
Every man. says he can love, and then, in five minutes, finds 
out there was no love in his nature. Eveiy women says she 
can love, and finds out in three minutes that she cannot* 
Thewoi'ld is full of talk of love, but it is hard to love. Where 
is love ? How do you know that there is love ? The first 
test of love is that it knows no bai-gain. So long as yon see 
a man love another to get something, you may know that it 
is not love ; it is shopkeeper’s love. Wherever there is .any 
question of buying or selling, it is no more love. So, Avhen 
any man is praying to God, “ Give me this, and give me 
that, ” it is not love. How can it be ? I give you my 
little pi-ayer, and you give me something in return ; that 
is what it is, mere shopkeeping. 

There was a certain great king Avho Avent to bunt in a 
forest, and there he happened to meet a sage. He had a 
little conversation Avith this sage, and becameso pleased Avith 
him that he asked him to accept a present from him. “ No,” 
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says the sage, “I am perfeetl)” satisfied with my condition’ 
these tx’ees give me enough fruits to eat ; these beautiful pui 
streams supply me -with all the water I want; I sleep in thes 
caves. What do I care for your presents, though you be ai 
emperor. ” The emperor s.ays : “ Just to purify myself, t> 
gratify me, take some present, and come with me into th 
city. ” At last the sage consented to go with this emperor 
and he was broughtinto the emperor’s palace, wherein wen 
gold, and jewelry, and marble, and most wonderful thing.s 
Wealth and power were manifest in this palace, and there 
that poor sage from the fore.st was trshered in. The empero; 
asked him to wait a minute while he repe<ated his pr-siyer, an( 
he went into a corner and began to pray, “ Lord give m^ 
mor-e wealth, more children, more territory.” In the mean 
while, the sage got up, and began to walk away. The emperfi 
saw him going, arrd went after him. “ Stay sir, you did no 
take my pre.sent, and .are going away.” The snge turnei 
round to him aird s.ard : “ Beggar, I do not beg of beggarf 
What can you give ? You have been begging your-self a] 
the time.” That is not thelnngu.nge of love. Wlint is th 
difli’erence betweeir love and shopkeeping, if you ask God t 
give yorr this, arrd give yoir that ? The first teist of love i 
that it knows no Irargaining ; italways gives. Lovetakes u[ 
oir itself the stand of a giver, and never that of a taker. Say 
.the child of God ; “ If God wants, I give Him even m, 
threadbare coat, Inrt I do not want anything of Hin), I wan 
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nothing in this universe. I love Him because I want to 
lov.e Him, and I ask no favour in return. Who cai’es whether 
God is almighty or not, because I do not w.ant any power 
from Him, nor any manif&station of His power. Sufficient 
for me that He is the God of love. I ask no more 
questions. ” 

The second test is that love knows no fear. How can 
you frighten love ? Does the lamb love the lion ? The mouse 
the cat ? The slave the master ? Slaves sometimes simulate 
love, but is it love ? Where do you ever see love in fear ? 
It is alw.ays sham. So long as man thinks of God, as sitting 
above the clouds, with a reward in one hand, and punish- 
ment in the other, there can he no love. With love never 
comes the idea of fear, or of anything that makes us afraid. 
Think of a young mother in the street and a dog barking 
at her ; she flies into the next house. Suppose the next 
day shs is io the street with her child and a lion is upon 
the child ; where will be her position ? Just in the mouth 
of the lion, protecting her child. Love conquered all fear. 
So also in love to God. Who. cares whether God is a 
rewarder or a punisher ? That is not the thought 
of a lover. Think of .a judge when he comes home, 
what does his wife .see in him ? Not a judge, or a 
rewarder, or a punisher, but her husband, her love. 
What do the children see in him ? Their loving father ; 
not the punisher, or a rewarder. So the children. 
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of God never see in Him a punisher or a rewarder. It is all 
outside people, who have never tasted love, that begin- to: 
fear, and quake their lives out. Ca.st of all fear— these 
horrible ideas of God as a punisher or rewarder, though 
they may have their use in .savage minds. Some men, even 
the most intellectual, are spiritual s.avages, and these ideas 
may help them. But to men who ai-e spiritual, men who 
are approaching religion, in whom spiritual insight is 
awakened, such ideas are simply childish, simply fooli.sb. 
Such men reject all ideas of fear. 

The third is still a higher test. Love is always the 
highe.st ideal. When one has passed through the first two 
stages — when he has tlu'own off all shopkeeping, and cast 
off all fear — he then begins to realize that love was always 
the highest ideal. How many times in this world we .see""' 
that the most be.autiful woman loves the ugliest man. How 
many times we .see one of the handsomest of men lOve a very 
ugly woman. Where is the attvaction to them ? Those that 
are .standing aside see the ugly man, or the ugly woman, but 
not the lover, to the lover they ai’e the most beautiful beings 
that ever existed. How is it? The woman who was loving 
the ugly man took, as it ivere, the ideal of be.auty which was 
in her own brain, and projected it over this ugly man, and 
what .she worshipped and loved was, not the ugly man but 
her own ideal. That man was, as it were, only the sugges_ 
tion, and upon that suggestion she threw her own ideal, 
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and covered it, and it became her object of worship. Now 
‘ this applies in every case where we love. Think how maiiy 
of us have veiy common looking brothers or sisters ; yet 
the very idea of brother makes them to us the handsomest 
of men, and the very idea of .sister makes them the hand- 
somest of women. 

The philosophy in the background is that each one pro- 
jects his ideal and worships that. This external world is 
only the world of suggestion. All that we see, Ave project 
out of our own minds. A grain of sand gets into the shell 
of an oyster. It begins to irritate the oyster and the 
oyster immediately covers the sand with a secretion of its 
own juice, and the result is the beautiful pearl. This is 
what we are all doing. External things are only the 
bits of sand which are making the suggestions, and 
over these we project our own ideals, and cover the 
externals. The Avicked Avill .see this Avorld as a perfect 
hell, and the good aviH see it as a perfect heaven. 
Lovei's see this Avorld as full of love, and haters as 
full of hatred, fightei-s see nothing but fighting in the 
Avorld, peacemakei’s nothing but peace, the perfect man sees 
nothing but God. So aa’c alAA'ays Avorship our highest idealf 
and Avhen Ave have reached the point AA'hen Ave love the 
ide.al as the ideal, all arguments and doubts lun’e vani.shed 
for ever. Who cares Avhether a God can be demonstrated 
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or not ? Tlie ideal can never escape, because it is a pn vt of 
my own nature, I shall only question that ideal, when I ^ 
question my own existence, and as I cannot que.stion the 
one, I shall not question the other. Who cares whether 
science can demonstrate to me a God outside of myself, 
living somewhere, managing this universe by fits and starts, 
creating it for several days, and then going to sleep for the 
rest of time ? Who cares whether God can be Almighty 
and all Merciful at the .same time, or not ? Who cai-e-s 
wliether Tie is the rewarder of mankind, wliether He looks 
at us with the e3’es of a tj'rant, or with the eyes of a 
beneficent monarch ? The lover has passed beyond all these 
things, beyond rewards and punishments, beyond fears, or 
doubts, or scientific, or an)”^ other demonstration. Sufficient / 
unto him is the ideal of love, and is it not self-evident thav 
this univer’se is but a manifestation of this love ? What is 
it that makes atoms come and join atoms, molecule, molecule, 
sets big planets fljdng towards each other', .attracts man to 
woman, woman to man, human beings to human beings, 
animals to animals, dra wing the whole univer-se, as it were, 
towards one centre ? This is what is c.illed love. Its mani- 
festation is from the lowest atom to the highest ideal, omni- 
present, all-pervading, evei'jwvhere is this love. What is 
manifesting itself as .attraction in sentient and insentient, in 
the particular .and iir the universal, is the love of God. It is 
the one motive power th.at is in the rrniverse. Under the 
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impetus of that love, Christ stands to give up his life for 
humanity, Buddha for an animal, the mother for the child, 
the father for the wife. It is under the impetus of the same- 
love that men are ready to give up their lives for their coun- 
try, and strange to say, under the impetus of that same love,, 
the thief goes to steal, the murderer to murder ; for even in 
these cases, the spirit is the same, but the manifestation is 
different. This is the one motive power in the universe. The 
thief had love for gold ; the love was there, but it was mis- 
directed. So, in all crimes, as well as in all virtuous 
actions, behind stands that eternal love. Suppose ' one of 
3-ou takes out a piece of paper fi’om your pocket, and 
writes a cheque for a thousand dollai’s for the poor of New 
York, and, at the same time, I take a piece of paper, and 
I tiy to forge your name. The light will be the same for 
both ; you and I are responsible for the manifestation ; it 
is not light that is to blame. Unattached, j'et shining in 
everything, the motive powei’ of the universe, -adthout- 
which the univei-se will fall to pieces in a moment, is love 
and this love is God. 

“None, 0 beloved, loves the husband for the husband’s 
siike, but for the Self that is in the husband she loves the 
hu.sband ; none, 0 beloved, ever loves the wife for the 
wife’s sake, but for the Self that is in the wife. None 
ever loved anything else, except for the Self. ” Even tins 
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selfishness, Avhich is so much condemned, is but a mnnifes- 
tationof the same love. Stand .aside from this play, do. 
not mix in it, but see this wonderful panoitima, this grand 
drama, played scene after scene, hear this Avonderful 
harmony ; all are the one manifestation of the same love. 
Even in selfishness, that Self avill multiply, grow and grow. 
That one Self, the one man, avill become two seh’es when 
he gets married, seveival, avhenhegets children, will become 
a whole village, a whole city, .and yet grow and grow until 
he will t.ake the avhole avorld as his Self, the Avhole univer.se 
ns his Self. Th.at Self, in the long run, will gather all 
men, .all women, all children, all animals, the whole 
univei«e. I will have grown into one mass of uniA'er.sal 
love, infinite love, and that love is God. 

Thus we come to Avhat is called supreme Bhakti, supreme 
■devotion, Avhen foi-ms and .symbols have fallen off. One 
who has reached th.at, cannot enter into any sect, for all sects 
are in him. What shall he enter? Such a one cannot enter 
into any temple or church, for all churches and temples are 
in him. Where is the church big enough for him ? Such a 
one cannot bind himself doAvn to certain limited forms. 
Where is the limit for unlimited Love, with Avhom he ha.s 
become one ? In .all I'eligions which take up this ideal of 
love, we-'find the struggle to express it. Although Ave 
understand A\'hat this love means, and though Ave .see 
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tliEt everything in this world of afi’ections and attractions 
is but a manifestation, partial or otherwise, of that Infinite 
love, the expression wliich has been attempted by sages 
and saints of difierent nations, yet we find them ransack- 
ing the powei's of language until the most caiaial expres- 
sions stand transfigured. 

Thus sang the royal Hebrew sage, thus sang they of India. 
“ 0 beloved, one kiss of Thy lips, one that has been kissed 
by Thee, his thii-st for Thee increaseth forever. All sorrows 
cease, and he forgets the past, present, and future, and only 
thinks of Thee alone.” That is the madness of the lover, 
when all desires have vanished. Who cares for salvation ? 
Who cares to be saved ? Who c.ares to be perfect even ? 
Who cares for freedom, says the lover. 

I do not want wealth, no, not even health, I do not want 
beauty, do not want intellect ; let me be born again and 
again, amid all the evils that are in the world ; I will not 
complain, but let me love Thee, and that for love’s s.ake. 
That is the madness of love, which finds its expression in 
these songs, and the highest, most expressive, strongest, the 
most attractive human love is th.at between the sexes, and it 
was, therefore, that language which they took up. It was the 
madness of sexual love that was the faintest echo of the 
mad love of the saint. These are they who w'ant to 
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become mad, inebriated Avitli the love of God ; “ God 
intoxicated men.” They want to drink the cup of love 
Avhich has been brewed by saints and sages of every 
religion, in Avhich those great lovei’s of God have poured 
their heart’s blood, into which have been concentrated all 
the hopes of those who have loved without .seeking rewax'd, 
who wanted love itself. Thej^ wanted nothing beyond 
love ; the I'ewai'd of love is love, and xvhat a reward it is ! 
It is the only thing that takes .off all roitows, the only 
cup, by the drinking of which, this disease of the world 
vanishes. Man becomes divinely mad, and foj-gets that he 
is man. 

Lastly, we find that all these various systems, in the end, 
converge to tliat one point, that perfect union. We always 
begin as Dualists. God is a separate being, and I am a 
sepai’ate being. Love comes in the middle, and man begins 
to appi'oach God, and God, as it Avere, begins to appi'oach 
man. Man takes up all tlie A-ai-ious relationships of life, as 
father, as mother, as friend, as lover ; he exists as all these, 
and the la.st point comes Avhen he becomes one Avith the 
object of Avoi'ship, that I am you, and you are I, and Avoi’ship- 
ping you, I Avor.sliip my.self, and in Avorshipping mjAself, I 
Avorship you. There Ave find the highest explanation of that 
Avith which man begins. Where we begin, there Ave end. 
At the beginning it AA'as love for the Self, but the claims of 
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bhe little pelf made love selfish ; at the end, came the full 
blaze of light, when that Self had become the Infinite. That 
God, wiio, at flust, was .a body somewhere, became resolved, 
as it were, into Infinite Love. Man himself was also ti'ans- 
fornied. He was approaching God, he- was throwing ofi:’ 
all vain de.sires of which he was full before. With desires, 
vanished selfishness, and, at the apex, he found that Love, 
Lover, and Beloved are One. 


:o; 
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WO worlds there are m which we live, one the ex- 
ternal, the other* the internal. Human progress 
has been, from times of 3'ore, almost in parallel 


lines along both these worlds. The search began in the 
external, and man at first wanted to get answers for all 
the deep problems from outside nature. Man W€anted to 
satisfy his thirst for the beautiful and the sublime from 
all that surrounded him ; man wanted to express him- 
self and all that was within him in the language of the 


concrete ; and grand, indeed ,were the answers, most mar- 
vellous ideas of God and wor.ship, most rapturous expres- 
sions of the beautiful. Sublime ideas came from the ex- 
ternal world indeed. But the other, opening out for 
humanitj’^ later, laid out before him a universe yet sub- 
limer, yet more beautiful, and infinitely more expansive. 
In the Karma Kdnd<t portion of the Yedas we find the 
most wonderful ideas of religion inculcated, wo find the 
most wonderful ideas about an over-ruling Creator, 
Preserver and Destroyer and this universe presented be- 
fore us in language sometimes the most soul-stirring. 
Most of jmu, perhaps, remember that most wonderful 


* A lecture delivered at Lahore on the 12th November 1897. 
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sloha in the Ilig Veda Samhita whei'C you get tlie des- 
wiption of chao.s, pei-liaps the siiblimest that has ever 
been attempted yet. In .spite of all this we find it is 
only a painting of the sublime outside, in spite of all 
this we find that yet it is gross, that something of 
matter yet clings on to it. Yet we find that it 
is only the expression of the Infinite in the language 
of matter, in the language of the finite, it is the 
infinite of the muscles and not of the mind. It is 
the infinite of space and not of thought. Therefore in 
the second portion, or Jnanu Kanda we find there is 
.altogether a difiereut procedure. The first was to se.arch 
oxit from external nature the truths of the universe. The 
first attempt was to‘ get the solution of all the deep prob- 
lems of life from the material woild. Yasyaito Jlimavanto 
mahattuam. 

“ Whose glory these Himalayas declare.” This is a 
grand idea, but yet it was not grand enough for India. 
The Indian mind had to fall b.ack — and the lesearch took 
a diflerent direction altogether from the external, the 
search came into the internal, from matter into the mind. 
There arose the cry “ when a man dies, what becomes of 
him ?” AstityeJce nayammtiti chaikp., Jjc. 

“ Some .say th.at he exists, others that he Ls gone ; say, 
Oh king of De.ath, wli.at is truth ? An entirely diflerent 
procedure we find here. The Indian mind got what was 

29 
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to be got from the extevnnl world, but it did not feel 
satisfied AvitU that ; it Avanted to search more, to dig in its 
OAvn intei’ior, to seek from its own soul, and the answer 
came. 

Upanishads, or Vedanta, or A’ranyakas, or llahasya, is 
the name of this portion of the Vedtrs. Here aa'b fijid at 
once that religion has got rid of all external formalities. 
Here Ave find at once not that spiritual tilings are told in 
the language of matter, but that spirituality is preached in 
the language of the spirit, the superfine in the language of 
the superfine. No more any grossness attaches to it, no 
more is there any compromi.se Avith things that coneevn us. 
Bold, bi’ave, beyond our conception of the 2’i’^sent day, 
stand the giant minds of the sages of the Upanishads, de- 
claring the noblest truths that haA'e ever been preached ' 
unto humanity, Avithout any compromise, Avithout any fear. 
This, my countrymen, I AA-ant to Lay before you. EA-en the 
.Tnana Kanda of the Vedas is a v.ost ocean ; many Ha'OS are 
necessary to understand eA’en the least bit of it. Truly has 
it been said of the Upanishads by Ramanuja that the Ved- 
anta is the head, the shouldei-s, the crested form of the 
Vedas, and surely enough, it has become the Bible of 
modern India. The Hindus have the greatest respect for 
the Karma Kanda of the Vedas, but, for all practical pur- 
poses, AA-e knoAV that for ages by S'ritti has been meant the 
Upanishads and the Upanishads alone. We knoAv that all 
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ouv great Pliilosophevt!, either Yya-sa, or Pahmjali, or 
^Dautama, or even the great father of all Philosophy, the 
great Kapila himself, wherever they wanted an authority 
for what they wrote, from the Upanishads every one of 
them got it and nowhere else, for it is therein that are the 
truths that remain for ever. 

There are truths that are true only in a. certain line, in 
a cei-tain direction, under certain circumstances, and for 
certain times, those that are founded on the institutions of 
the time ; there are other truths that are based on the 
nature of man himself that must endiu-e so long as man 
himself endures. Tliese are the truths that alone ouri he 
universal, and in spite of all the changes that we are sure 
•i must have come in India, ns to our social surroundings, our 
methods of <lress, our manner of eating, our modes of 
worship, even all these have changed, hut these universiil 
truths of the S'riitis, the marvellous Yedantic ideas, stand 
in their own sublimity, immovable, unvanquishable, dejith- 
less, and immortal. Yet the germs of all the ideas tha:t 
are developed in the Upanishads have been tixught already 
in the Karma Kanda. The ide.a of the cosmos, which all 
sects of Vedantists had to take for granted, the psychology 
which has formed the common basis of all Indian schools of 
thought, had been worked out already and presented before 
the world. A few words, therefore, about it are necessitry 
before we start into the spiritual portion of the Vedanta. 
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alone, and I want to cleav myself of one thing first, that is, 
my use of the word Vedanta. Unfortunately there is a 
mistalie committed man}’ times in moclern India, that the 
word Vedantahasrefei-enceonly to the Advaitist system, 
but you must always remember tliat in modern India tliero 
are the tliree l^rasthanas for man to study. First of all there 
are the revelations, by which I mean the tJpanishads. 
Secondly, among our philosophies, the Sutras of Vyasa have 
got the greatest prominence, on account of their being the 
summation of all the preceding .systems of philosophy ; not 
that these systems are contradictory to one another, but the 
one is based on the other, it is a gradual unfolding of the 
theme which culminates in the Sutras of Vyasa ; and be- ' 
tween the Upanishads and the Suti-fis, which are the 
.systematising of the marvellous truths of the Vedanta,"^ 
Come in the divine commentai'y of the Vedanta, S'ri Gita. 
The Upani.shads, the Gita, and the Vya.sa Sutras, thei'efore, 
have been taken up by every .sect in India AvJiich wants to 
claim autliority to be orthodox, whether Dualist, or Vaish- 
navist, or Advaitist it mattei-s little, but the authorities of 
each are these thi’ee. We find that a S’ankavachfivya, or a 
Ramanuja, or a Madhwacbarya, or a Vallabliachai’ya, or a 
Ohaitanya, — any one who w’anted te propound a new sect — 
bad to take up these three systems and write only a new 
commentary on them. Therefore, it would be wrong to 
confine the word Vedanta only to one system which lin.s 
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arisen out of the Upanishads. All these have been covered 
|r,b3’ the word Vedanta. The Rainnnujist ha.s as much light 
to be called a Vedantist as the Advaitist ; in fact I will go a 
little further and say that what we raally mean by the word 
Hindu Ls the ivord Vedantist ; the word Vedantist will 
expi'ess it too. One idea more I w.ant j'ou to note, that 
although these three systems have been current in India 
almost from time immemorial — for jmu must not believe that 
Sankara ivas the inventor of the Advaitist .S3'stem ; it 
existed ages before Sankaia, was born ; he was one of its 
last representatives. So was the Riimanujist S3’stem ; it 
existed ages before Ramanuja existed, as we already know 
by the commentaries they have written ; so were all the 
’ Dualistic systems that have existed side by si 3 e with the 
others, and with my little knowledge I have come to the 
conclusion that they do not contradict each other. Just 
as in the case of the six JJarsanas of ours, we find tlie3’’ are 
a gmnd unfolding of the grand principles, the music begin- 
ning in the soft low tones, and ending in the triumphant' 
bla.st of the Advaita, so also in these three systems we find 
the gradual ivorkiug up of the human mind towards higher 
and higher ideals, till everything is merged in that wonder-' 
ful unity which is reached in the Advaita sy.stem. There- 
fore, these three are not contradictory. On the other hand,' 
I am bound to tell you that this has been a mistake commit- 
ted by not a few. We find an Advaitist preacher' keeps' 
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these texts which teach Advaitism especially entire, and gets 
hold of the Dualistic or Qualified-dualistic texts and tries 
to bring them into his own meaning. We find Dualistic 
teachers leaving those passages that are expressly Dualistic 
alone, and getting hold of Advaitic texts and trying to force 
them into a Dualistic meaning ; they have I>een great men, 
our Gurus, j'et there is such a saying as dosha, even the 
faults of a Guru must be told, I am of opinion that in this 
onlj' thej' were mistaken. We need not go into text 
torturing, we need not go into any sort of religious dis- 
honesty, we need not go into any sort of grammatical 
twaddle, we need not go about trying to put our own ideas 
into texts which were never meant for those ideas, but the 
work is plain and it is easier once you itnderstand the mar- 
vellous doctrine of Adhikaiu Vedas. It is true that tlie' 
Dpanishads have one tljeme before them. " What is that 
knowing which we know everything else In modei-n 
language the theme of tJie Upanishads, like the theme of 
every other knowledge, is to find an ultimate unity of 
things, for you must remember that knowledge is nothing 
but finding unity in the midst of diversity'. Each .science 
is based upon this ; all human knowledge is ba.sed upon the 
finding of unity in the midst of divei’sity ; and if it is the 
task of small bits of human knowledge, which we call our 
sciences, to find unity in the midst of a few different pheno- 
mena, the task becomes .stupendous when the theme before 
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us is to find unity in the midst of this marvellously diver- 
'Sified universe, different in name and form, dilierent in 
matter and spirit, difi’erent in everything, each thought 
differing from every other thought, each form difieiing from 
every other form, how many planes, unending lohas — in the 
midst of this to find unity, this is the theme of the XJpani- 
shadsthatwe understand. On tlie otlier hand, tire old idea 
of Aritticlhati Kyaya applies. To show a man the Pole Star 
one takes the nearest star which is bigger than the Pole 
Star and more brilliant, and leads him to fix Iris mind on 
that, until at last he comes to the Pole Star, This is the 
task before us, and to prove my idea I have simply to show 
you the TJpanishads, and you will see it. Nearly every chap- 
ter begins with Dualistic teaching, upasana. Later on God is 
first taught as some oire who is the Creator of this universe, 
its Preserver, and unto Whom everything goes at last. He 
is One to be wor-shiir^^ed, the Ruler, the Guide of nature, 
external arrd rirternal, yet as if he were something outside 
of nature and external. One step further-, and we find 
the same teacher teaching that this God is not outside 
nature, but inrrnarrent in nature. And at last both ideas are 
discarded and whatever is real is He ; there is no drffererrce. 
2’at tioam asi SveiaJceto . — ^That immanent one is at last 
declared to be the same that is in the human soul. 
“ Svetaketu, Thou that art.” Here is no compromise ; here 
is no ar of others’ opiurorrs. Truth, bold truth, has been 
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taught in bold language, and we need not fear to preacli 
the truth in. the same bold language to-day, and by tiro 
grace of God I hope at lea.st to he the bold one who dares 
to be that bold preacher. 

To go back to our preliminaries. There are first two 
things to 1)6 understood, one the psychological aspect com- 
mon to all the Vedantic schools, and the other the cosmo- 
loigcal aspect. To-day you find wonderful discoveries of 
modern science corning upon us like bolts fioin the blue, 
opening our eyes to marvels we never dreamt of. Man 
had long since discovered what he calls force. It is only 
the other day that man came to know that even in the 
midst of this variety of forre-s thei-e is .a unity. IMan 
has just discovered that what he calls heat, or magnetism 
or electricity, or so forth, .are all convertible into one 
thr'rrg, atrd as such he expresses all that one unit foi-ce, 
whatever you may c.all it. This has been done even in 
the Samhita ; old and ancient, lioaiy a.s the »Samliita is, 
that very idea of force I was referring you to. All the 
forces, either you call them gi-avitation, or attractrorr, or 
repirlsion, either expre-ssing themselves as heat, or electri- 
city, or magnetism, are nothing, not one .step further. 
Either they expres.s themselves as thouglit, r-ellected from 
antahkaramt, the inner’ or-gans of man have one oi-gan, 
and the unit from which they spr-ing is what is cidled the 
prana. Again what is prana ? Prana is spandano or 
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vibration. "When all tins universe will have re.solved back 
'^into its primal st.ate, what becomes of this infinite force ? 
Do they think that it becomes extinct ? Of course not. • If 
it became extinct, what would be the cause of the next 
• wave, because the motion is going in wave foims, lising, 
falling, rising again, falling again ? Here is the woi'cl 
srishti which expresses the universe. Jitark that the word 
is not creation. I am helpless in talking English ; I have to 
tr’anslate the Sanskrit woi-ds anyhow. It is si’ishii, projec- 
tion. Everything becomes finer and finer and is resolved 
back to the primal state fi-om which it spi-ang, and there it 
remains for a. time, quiescent, ready to spring forth again. 
That is srishti, projection. And what becomes of all these 
forces, the prana ? They are resolved back into the primal 
prana, and this 2n'«na becomes almost motionless — no 
entii’ely motionless, but almost motionless — and that is 
what is described in the snkta. “It vibrated without 
vibrations,” a anklavatani. Theie are many difiicult texts 
in the Upanisbads to under.st.and, especi.ally in the use of 
technical phrases. For instance the word vayu, to move ; 
.many times it means air and many times motion, and often 
people confuse one with the other.' We have to take c.are 
of this. “It existed in that form.” And what becomes of 
what you c.all matter ? The forces permeate all matter . 
they all dissolve into ether, from which thej'- again come 
out : and the fir.st to come out was ahasa. Whether you 
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translate it as ether, or anj-thing else, this is the idenj 
that this akasa is the primal form of matter. This alcasd- 
vibi’ates iindei' the action of prance, and when the next 
srishti is coming up, as the vibrntion becomes quicker, 
the akascc is lashed into all these wave forms which we call 
suns, and moons, and s^'stems. 

Yaclklam kincha jagat sarveem prana ejaii nissritam. 

We i-ead again ; “ Eveiythiug in this univeise has 
been projected, vibrating.” You must remark 

the word ejati because it comes fi-om ej, to vibrate. 
Nissritam — projected, yaclklam kincha — whatever is this 
universe. 

This is a part of the co.smologica] side. There are 
many details working into it. For instance, how the pro- 
cedure takes place, how there is fii'st ether, and how froin 
the ether come other things, liow tliat ether begins to 
vibrate, and from that vayii comes. ]3ut the one idea is 
here, that it is from the finer th.at the grosser has come. 
Gross matter is the last to come and the most e.xternal 
and this gross matter had the finer matter liefore it. Yet 
we see that the whole thing has been resolved into two, iind 
there is not yet any unity. There is the unity of force, 
prana ; there is the unity of matter called akasa. Is there 
any unity to be found among them again ? Can they be 
melted into one ? Our modern .science is mute here, has 
not yet found its way out, and if it is finding its way 
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out, just as it has been slowly finding the same old 
yid the same ancient akasa, it will have to move along the 
Mime lines. The next unity is the omnipresent, impevsonal 
oeing, known by its old mythological name as Brahind-, the 
four-headed Brahma, and ps3'chologicall3^ called iiwhat. 
This is where the two unite. What is called your naind is 
onl3’ fi bit of this mahat caught in tlie trap of the brain, 
and the sum total of all brains c.aught in the me.shes of 
■ mahat is what 3'ou call samashti. Anal3'sis liad to go fur- 
ther ; it was not 3'et complete. Here we were each one of 
us, as it were, a microcpsm, and the world taken alto- 
gether is the macrocosm. But Avhatever is in the vyashti 
^we may .safely conjecture that a similar thing is happening 
^■also outside. If we had the power to analyse ouv own 
minds, we might safel3' conjectiu-e that the same thing is 
happening in our own minds. Wh.at is this mind, is the 
question. In modern times, in AVestern countries as 
ph3’'sical science is making rapid progress, as physiology 
is step by step conquering stronghold after stronghold of 
old religions, the AA^estern people do not know where to 
stand, because to their great despair modern ph3’siolog3’' 
has identified the mind with the brain at every step. And 
that we in India have known alway’S. That was the first 
proposition the Hindu bo3' should learn, that the mind is 
matter, only finer. The body is gross, and behind the 
body is what we call the sukshmasarira, the fine body 
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01’ mind. This is .nlso material, only finer ; and it is not 
• the atman. I will not tinnsLate tliis word to you in^;' 
English, because the iden doas not exist in Europe ; it is 
untran.slat.able. The modern attempt of German philoso- 
phers is to tv.anslate the word ntman by the word ‘ self,’ 
and until that woi’d is universally accepted it is impossible 
to use it. So, call it as .self or anything, it is our atman. 
This is the real man behind. It is the atman tliat 

u.ses the material mind as its instrument, its antahharana, ’ 
ns the p.s3’chologic.al term for the mind is. And the mind 
b}' means of a series of internal organs works the visible 
organs of the body. What is this mind ? It was only the 
other d.ay th.at Western philosophers ha ve come to know ^ , 
that the eyes are not the re.al organs of vision, but that(^ 
behind these are other organ.s, the indriyas, and if these 
ai-e de.stroyed a man may h.ave a thousand eyes, like Indm, 
but thei-e will be no sight foi’ him. Ayo, yovv philosophy 
starts with this a.s.suinption, th.at by vision is not meant 
the external vision. The real vision belongs to the interjjal 
organs, the brain centres inside. You may call them what 
you like, but it i.s not that the hidviyas are the eye.s, or the 
nose or the ears. And the .sum total of all these indriyas 
plus the manas, htuldhi, <ditUa, ahnnhara, is what is called 
the mind, and if the modern phy.siologi.st comes to tell you 
that the brain is what is called the mind and tha^ the 
brain is formed of so many organs, you need not be afmid 
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at all ; tell him your philosophers kne^y it always ; it is thei 
jevy alpha of your religion. 

. Well then, we have to undex-staud now* what is meant 
)y this indncts, huddhi, chittci, cthankciru, etc. Fiist of all 
et there hechitta ; it is the' mind stuff. That part of the 
naiiai — ^it is the generic name for the mind itself, includ- 
ngall its x'aiious states. Suppose here is a lake, on -a 
lummer evening smooth and c.alm, without a on its 

urface. Let us call this the chitta. And suppose any- 
)ody throws a stone upon this lake. What happens ? 
Tirst there is the action, the blow given to' the water; 
lext the water ascends and sends a reaction ' towards the 
tone, and that reaction takes the form of a wave. First the 
vater vibrates a little, and immediately sends back a reaction' 
n the form of a Wave. This chitta let us compare to this 
ake, and the external objects are like these stones thrbu'n 
nto it. As soon ns it comes in contact with any external 
bject by means of these hulriyas — the tndriyas must be 
here to take these ' external objects inside — rthere is.a 
ibration, what is called the inanas, indecisive. ■ Next' 
here is a reaction, the determinative fiiculty, butldhi, and 
long with this htMM ffashfes the idea aliam and the 
sternal object. Suppose there is a mosquito sitting lipon 
ly hand. This sensation is cal-fied to my chitta and this' 
ibrates a little ; this is the psychological manas,' ' Then 
lere is reaction, and immediately comes the idea that I 
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have a mosquito ou my Jiaurl, ati(i tljat Isljal) Jiave to drive 
it off. Thus these stones are tlii-oum into tlte lake, but injl;: 
the case of the Jake every blow tliat comes to it is from tJie 
external world, while in the c-ase of the lake of tlie mind 
the blows may either come from the externid world, or 
the internal world. This is what is ciilled the antaharnn' 
Along with it yon ought to undei-stand one thing more that 
wdll lielp us in understanding the Advaita system later 
on. It is this. All of you must have seen peiirls, and most 
of you know how pearls are made. Some irritating grain 
of dust or sand entei-s into the body of the mother-of-jicarl, 
oyster, and sets up an irn'tation theie, and the oyster’s 
body I’eacts towards the iiritation and covens the litth 
grain with its own juice. Tliat crystallizes and forms th( 
pearl. So the whole univei’.se is like that, the universes 
the pearl Avhich is being formed by us. Whnt we get from 
the external world is simply the blow. Even to know tlml 
blow we have to I'eact, and as soon as we react we in-ojecl 
really a portion of our own mind towards the blow, and 
when we come to know of it, it is really our own mind as it 
has been shaped by the blow. Tlierefore it is clear even to 
those who Avant to believe in a hard and fa.st realism of an 
external Avorld, and they cannot but admit it in these dayf 
of ph)’siology, that sui)posing that Ave represent the externa 
AA-orld by “ X ” Avhat Ave knoAV really is “X ” ])lus mind, anr 
this mind element is so gi'eat that it has coA’cred the Avhoh 
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opposition to some jiai't of the Vecliinfa. That had to he 
answered, and we will see how, later on, it could only 
answered by Advaitism and by nothing else. We will .see 
also how, in spite of people’s curious notions about 
Advaitism, people’s fright about Advaitism, it is the salva- 
tion of the world, because therein alone is the reason of 
things. Dualism and other things are very good as means of 
worship, very .satisfying to the mind, ma}’ be it has helped 
the mind onward ; but if man wants to be rational and 
religious at the .same time, Advaita is the one system in 
the world for him. Well now, the'mind is a similar river, 
continually emptying itself at one end, and filling itself a1 
the other end. Where is that unity which we call thi 
atmau ? The idea was this, that, in spite of this continuou! 
change in the body, and in .spite of this continuouf 
change in the mind, our ideas are unchangeable, our ideaf 
of things are unchangeable ; therefore, as rays of light 
coming from diflerent quarters, if they fall upon a screen, 
or a wall, or upon something that is not changeable, then 
and then alone it is possible for them to form a unity, then 
and then alone it is possible for them to form one com- 
plete whole. Where is this unity in the human organs, fall- 
ing upon Avhich, ns it were, the various ideas will come 
to unity and become one complete whole? This certainly 
cannot be the mind ; seeing that it also changes. Therefore 
there must he something which is neither the body nor 
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<3iifevent souls niul in innttei- ; one soul which covei-s un/V 
intei-penetmtes nil the infinite nninbev of souls in the woiVtfpr 
in and through wliich it lives, iti and through which it 
sympathises, and loves, and works for one another. And 
this itniversal sotil is Paraviatvtav, the Lord God of the 
UU’ verse. Again, it follows that heoause the soul is not 
made of matter, since it is spiidtual, it cannot obey the 
laws of matter, it cannot be judged by the laws of matter. 

It is therefore deathless and changeless — Nninmn cJihhi- 
danti sastrani, <C'c. “This Self the fire cannot burn, nor 
instruments pierce, the swoi’d cannot cut it asunder, the. 
air cannot dry it up, nor the water melt; unconqueiable, 
deathless, and birthless is this Self of nmn.” What is 
this Self doing then ? We have known that according 
to Gita and accoi'ding to Vedanta, this individual Self' 
is akso vihhu, is, according to Kapila, omnipresent. (>f 
•couj’se there are sects in India accoi-ding to which this 
Self is (om ; but what they mean is min in manifestation ; 
its real natui-e is vibfni. 

There comes another idea, .startling perhaps, yet a 
characteristically Indian idea, and if there is any idea that 
is common to all our sects it is this. Therefore I beg you 
to pay attention to this one idea and to remember it, for 
this is the very foundation of everything that we have in 
India. The idea is tlii.s. You have hejird of the doctrine 
of physical evolution preached in the Western world, by 
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the Gevnian and the English savants. It tells us that the 
bodies of the different animals are really one, the differences 
that we see are but different expressions of the sjinie series, 
that from the lowest worm to the highest and the most 
saintly man it is but one, the one changing into the other 
and so on,i going up and up, higher and higher, until it 
obtains perfection. We h.ad that also. Declares our Yogi 
Patanjali, JaUjantm par mmnah one species — the Jaii is 
a species — changes into another species, evolution ; parina- 
viah me.ans one thing changing into .another, just as one 
species changes into another. Where do we differ from 
the Europeans ? Prah ityapurat, “By the . infilling of 
nature.” The European says it is competition, natur.al and 


sexual selection, itc., that forces one body to take the fonii 
of another. But here is another idea, a .still better analysis 
going deeper into the thing, and.s.aying— “ By the. infilling 
of mature.” What is meant hy this infilling of nature ? 


We admit that the .anireba goes higher and higher until 
it becomes a Buddha; we .admit that, but we are, at the 
same time, as much ceitain that you cannot get any 
amount of work out of a machine until you put it in on 

Th«™mtotnl ottl» eneigj- vematathe 

™n.e, wlintevev tl,e fo™ it j, ^ 

of energy at one e„^ ,y„„ have g„t to put it in at the other 
eiHl, ,t may be another form, but the amount most be 
the tame. Theiefore. if a UmWha in the one en.I of the 
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change, the very amoeba must have been tlie Jimhlhn 
also. If the Buddha is the evolved nimeb.a, the nmu'bn. , 
was the involved Bnddiia also. If this univpr.se is the 
manifestiitioii of an almost infinite amount of energy, wlien 
this universe was in a state of prnhiya it must liave l)eon 
the involved .amount of energy. It cannot have been 
otherwise. As such it follows that every smd is infinite. 
From the lowest worm that crawls under our feet to the 
noblest and greatest saints, all liave thi.s infinite power, 
infinite purity, and infinite everything. Only, the difler- 
ence is in the degree of manifestation. The worm is 
only manifesting just a little bit of that energy ; you , 
have manifested more, another god-man has manife.stcd '' 
still more ; that is all the difierence. But it i.s there all f 

the .same. Says Patanjali 

l^atah kshelrikuvut. 

“ Just as the pea.sant irrigating his field. ■’ Ho has got 
a little corner that conics into his fiehl and brings water 
from a re.servoir .somewhere, and jiorhaps ho has got a little 
lock that prevents the water from ru.shing into his field. 
When he wants water ho has simply to open the lock and 
in rushes the water out of its own power. The power has 
not to be added, it is alre.ady there in the rc.servoir. So, 
everyone of li-s, every being has as his own background such 
a reservoir of strength, infinite power, infinite purity, infi- 
nite bliss, and existence infinite, only these lock.s, the.sc 
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bodies are liindering ns from expressing what we really 
.•are to the fullest. And as these bodies become more and 
more finely organised, as the tamasa (juna becomes the ■ 
rajum guna, and as the rajasa guna becomes satwa guna, 
more and more of this power and purity becomes manifest; 
and therefore it has been that our people have been so 
cai'efnl about eating and drinking and the food que.stion. 
It may be that the ideas have been lost, ju.st as with our, 
child-marriage — Avbich, though not belonging to the subject 
I may take as an example ; if I have another opportunity 
I will talk to you of these, but the ideas behind child-mar- 
riage are the only ideas through which there can be a real 
civilization. There cannot be anything else. Just if a man. 
or a woman were allowed the freedom to take up anj' man 
or woman as his wife or her husband, if individual 
pleasure, if satisfaction of animal instincts, were to be 
allowed to run loose in society, the result inu.st be evil, evil, 
children, wicked and demoniacal. Aj^e, man in every, 
countiy is, on the one hand, producing these brutal 
children, and on the other hand multiplying .the police 
force to keep these brutes down. The question is not 
how to destroy evil that w.ay, but how to prevent the very 
birth of evil, and so long as you live in societj- your 
marriage certainl}' afiects me and eveiyone else, and 
therefore society has the right to dictate whom 3’oti shall 
marry, and whom you shall not. And such gi-eat ideas. 
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have been behind the sj'stem of cliild-inarridge here ; what 
they call the astrological of the bride and bridegroom. 
And in passing I may remark that according to Mann a 
child who is born of lust is not an Aryan. The child 
whose very conception and whose death is accoz'ding to 
the rules of the Ved.'is, such is an Aryan. Yes, zind less 
of these Aiyzin children are being produced in every 
country, and the result is the mass of evil which we Cidl 
Kali ruga. But we have lost all this ; it is true we cannot 
carry all these ideas to the fullest length now, it is perfectl}' 
true we have made almost a caricature of some of these 
great ideas. It is perfectly true that the fathei’s and 
mothers are not what they were in old times, neither is 
society so educated as it used to be, neither has .society that 
love for individuals that it used to have. But, however 
the working out may be, the principle is sound, and if one 
work has become defective, if one idea has failed, take it 
up, and work it out Izetter ; wh}' kill the pn'nciplo ? TJie 
same applies to the food question ; the woik and details 
ai’e bad, very bad iizdeed, but that does not hurt the prin- 
ciple, The principle is eternal azid must be there. Work 
it out afresh, and make zi reform application. 

This is the one gre.'it ide.a of the iiz India which 

every one of our sects ha.s got to believe, only, as we will 
find, the Dualists preach that this atmnn by evil works Ize- 
comes sanhocha, .all its powers iiud its nature become con- 
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tiiicted, and by good works .again tliat nntui’e expands. 
And the Adv.aitist says that the alman never expands or 
contracts, but seems to do so, it appears to Iiave become 
contracted. That is all the difference, but all have the one 
idea that oni’ atman has all the powers already, not that 
any thing will, come to it fi-om outside, not that anything 
will drop into it from the .skies. Mark J’ou, your Vedas 
are not insijired, but expired, not that they came from 
anjnvhere outside, but they are eternal laws living in every 
soul. The Vedas are in the soul of the ant, in the soul of 
the god. The ant has only to evolve aiid get the body of a 
sage or a. Rishi, .and the Vedas will come out, eternal laws 
expi’essing themselves. This is one great idea to under- 
.stand, that our power was already ours, our salvation is 
already inside. Say either-that it has become contracted, 
or say that it has been covered witli the veil of maya, il 
matters little ; the idea is there already ; jmu must have to 
believe in th.at, believe in the po.ssibility of everbodj', even 
in the lowest man there is the same possibility as in the 
Buddlia. This is the doctrine of the atman. 

But now comes a tremendous fight. Here .are the 
Buddhists, who equally an.alyse the body into a materi.a' 
stream, and as equ.ally .analyse the mind into another 
And as .about this they state that it is unnecessary 

we need not assume the atman at all. What use of c 
substance and qualities adhering to the substance ? W^ 
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say (junas, qualities, and qna]itie.s alone. It is illogical to 
assume two eause.s where one will expl.-iin the whole thing. 
And the fight went on, and all the theories which held the 
doctrine of substance were thrown on the ground by the 
Buddhists. There wa.sa break-up all along the line of all 
those who held on to the doctrine of substiince and qualities, 
that 3'ou h.ave a soul, and I have. a soul, and everv one 
has a soul separate fioin the mind .and body — ami each one 
individual. So far we have seen that the ide,a of Dualism 
is all right, for there is the body, there is then thefine mind, 
there is this atman, and in and through all the nhnans is 
that ^;amw 2 God. The difficulty is hei-o, that this 
atman and ‘paramalman are both so-called substance, to 
which the mind and body and .so-c:illcd substamies .adhere 
like so many qualities. Nobody has ever seen a substiince, 
none can ever conceive; what is the use of tliinking of this 
sub.stance ? Why not become a Kshanika, and .say that 
whatever exists is this succession of mental currents iuid 
nothing more. They do not adhere to each other, they <Io 
not form a unit, one is cha.sing the other, like waves in 
the ocean, never complete, never forming one unit whole. 
Man is a succession of waves, and when one goes away it 
generates another, and s i on, and thi? c.(‘ss;it,ion of these 
wave forms is what is called Nirvami. You sei* thiit Dualism 
is mute before this, it is impossible that it can bring up 
any aigument, ajul the Dualistic flod also cannot lie 
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vetninecl here. The idea of :i. God that is omnipre.sent, 
^and yet is a, pei-son wlio creates without liands, and moves 
witliout feet, and so’ on, and who has created the universe 
as a himbhakara* creates a ghata f the .1’uddhist declares 
that if this is God he is going ,'to figlit this God and ■ not 
worship it, Tliis universe i.s full of misery ; if it is the 
work of a God, we are going to fight this God, And 
secondly, this God is illogical and impossible, as all of 
you are aware. AVe need not go into the defects of the 
Design people as all our AWirmf/cns had to declare, and so 
this pej-sonal God fell to pieces. Truth, and nothing but 
truth, you declare is your one word ; Batijameva jayati, 
“ Truth alone triumphs, and not untruth.” Through 
K truth alone the way to Devaj'anam lies. Everyl)ody marches 
forward under that banner ; aye, but it is only to' smash weak 
man’s position under his own. You come with your 
Dualistic idea of God to pick up a quarrel with a jioor man 
who is worshiping an image, and you think you are 
wonderfullj' rational, jmu can break him up aiid if he turns 
round and smashes up your own personal God, and calls 
that an imaginary ideal, where are you ? You fall back on 
faith and so on, or raise up the ciy of atheism, the old cry 
of we.ak man — who.soever defeats him is an atheist. If j’ou 
are to be I'ational, be rational all along the line, and if not 
allow others the .same privilege wliiclryou n.skfor yourselves. 


* Piitier. f Pot. 
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How cnr. you prove tlie exi.stence of tin's God ? On the 
other hand it can he disproved ahno.st. Thei-e is not a 
shadoA\ of proof as to his existence, and there is some proof 
to the contmry. How will yon prove his existence, with 
your God, and his ynnns, and an infinite number of souls 
•which are suhshance and each soul aii individual ? Jn 
what are j’ou an individual ? Yon are not as a body, for 
you know to-day better than even the Enddhists of old 
knew that what may have been matter in the .sun has jnst 
now become matter in you, and pist now will go out and 
become matter in the plants, where is your individnality, 
you Mr. so and .so? The same applies to the miml. Where 
is your individuality ? You have one thought to-night and 
another to-inori-ow. Yon do not think the same way as 
yon thought' when ^’ou were a child, and old men do not 
think the .same way ns they did wlien they were young. 
Where is 3’our individunlit}- ? Do jjot say it is in con.scions- 
ne.s.s, this nhanicara, l)ecnu.se this only cnvoiv a sintill part of 
j’our exi.stence. While T am bilking to yon all my organs 
are working and I am not con.scioits of it. If conscionsm‘.s.s 
i.s the proof of existence they do not exist, then, because 1 
am not conscious of them. Where are you then with j'our 
personal God theories ? How cjui yon prove such a God-? 
Again, the Buddhists will stand up and declare, not only i.s 
it illogical, but immoral, for it teaches man to ho a coward 
and to seek a.ssistance outside, and nohodj' can give him such 
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help. Here is the universe, man made it, why, then, de- 
^.pend on .in imaginary being outside whom nobody ever 
saw and felt, or got help from ? Why then do you make 
cowards of yourselves, and teach your children that the 
■ highest state of man is to he a. dog, to go crawling before 
this imaginary being, Siiying th.at you are weak and impure 
and that you are everything vile in this imiverse ? On the 
other hand the Buddhists m.ay lirge not only that you tell 
• a lie, but that j'ou bring a tremendous amount of evil upon 
your children, for, mark you, this woi-ld is one of hypno- 
tisation. Whatever you tell youi’self that you believe. 
Almost the first words the great Buddha uttered were — 
, “ What you think, that you are, what you shall think, that 
' you shall be.” If it is true, do not tench yourselves that 
you are nothing, aye, that you c.annot do anything 
unle.ss you are helped by somebody who does not live 
here, who sits above the damp clouds. The result will 
be that you will be more and more weakened everyday ; 
the result will be, “ We are very impure. Lord make us 
pure,” and you will hypnotise yourselves that way into 
all sorts of vices. Aye, the Buddhists say that 90 per 
cent, of these vices that you see in every societj" are 
on account of this idea of a pei'sonal God, and becoming 
a dog before him, this awful idea of the human being that 
the end .and aim of this expre.ssion of life, this wonderful 
e.xpression of life, is to become a dog. Says the Buddhist 
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to the Vai.shnavist, if jour i<lea1, your aim au,l goal i.sto go 
to a place called Vaikmita where Ood lives, anil there 
stand before him with folded hands all through efccrnifcv. it 
is better to, commit suicide than do that. The Buddhist 
may urge that that is why lie is going to create aiiiiiliila- 
tion, A irvan'i, to escape this. I am putting these ide-as 
before you a.s a Buddhist just for the time being, because, 
now-a-days all the.se Advaitic ideas are said to make you 
immoral, and I am trying to tell you how the other side 
looks. Let us see both .sides boldly and bravely. We have 
seen first of all that this cannot be jwoved, the idea of 
personal God creating the world ; is there any child that 
can believe thi.s to-daj' ? Becjiuse a kumbhakara ereate.s a 
ghaia, therefore a God created the u’orld. If this Is so, 
then your kumhhnkara is a God also, and if any one. tells 
yon that he acts without head and hands you may take 
him to a lunatic a.s^’Ium. Has ever your God, the Creator 
of the world, personal God and all that to whom you can 
cry all your life, helped you, and what help have you go* I 
is the next challenge from modern science. They will 
prove that any help yon have got could have been got by 
yov\r own exertions, and, better still, you need not have 
.spent your energy in that crying, yon could have done it 
better without that weeping and crying at all. And we 
have .seen that along with this idea of a pei-sonal God 
comes tyranny and priestemft. Tyr:inny and jiric.^tcraft 
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have Been eveiywhere whei'e this idea existed, and 
iLujibil the lie is knocked on the head,^say tlie Buddhists, 

' tyranny will not cease. So long as man thinks he has 
to cower before another strong being, there will be priests 
to claim rights and privileges and to make men cower 
before them, these poor men will continue to a.sk a priest 
to stand as interceders for them. You may knock the 
Brahmin on the head, but mark me that those who do so 
will stand in their place, and will be worse, because these 
have a. certain amount of generosity in them, and these 
upstarts are the worst of tyrannisei’s always. If a beggar 
gets wealth, he thinks the -whole world is a. bit of straw. 
So these priests there will be, so long as this personal God 
^. ulea will be, and it will bo impossible to think of any 
great morality in society. Priestcraft and tyranny will 
go hand in hand, and why was it invented ? Because some' 
strong men in old times got people in tlieir liands and 
said you must obey us or we iVill destroy you. That was 
the long and short of it — Sabhayain vajramwly'atcm. 

■ It is the idea of a thunderer, who kills every one who 
does not obey him, and so on. Next the 'Buddhist says 
j'ou have been so rational up to this that you say that 
everything is the result of the law of karma. You all be- 
lieve in an infinity of souls, and tliatsouls are ufiZout birth 
or death, and this infinity of .souls and the belief in the law 
of karma, is perfect logic no doubt. There cannot be a 
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.c.a\ise without an eficct. the present nnist have had its caaso 
in tlie past, and will Imve its efl'eet in tlie future. Tlit 
Hindu says the karnKt iajad^ and not chaifunjja, tliotpfore 
.some chaitnnifa is nece.ssjvry tn hring this ca\jse to fruition. 
Is it that I'hmtanya is necessjiiy to l)ring the plant to fi'ui- 
tion ? If I add water and jdant the seoil, no chaitanyn is 
necessary. You inaj' s.*iy there was some oi-iginal chnitavi/a, 
but the souls themselves were the chaitauyd, noi\e »‘lse is 
necessiiry. If human souls have it too, what ne<;essity 
is therefor a (iod, as the Jains .sjiy, who bidievt* in souls, 
unlike the Buddhists, and do not bidiove in God. Wliere 
are you logical, where are you mond ? A>u\ wlum you try 
to criticise that Advaitism will make for immonility, just 
i-ead a little of what has been done in India bv Dualistit 
.sects, and what has been brought before law eouit.s. If 
there have l>een twenty thousjind Advaitist blnckguai'ds, 
there will be twenty thousjind Dvaitist blackguards, 
generally .si>eaking, there will be more Dvaitist hlack- 
jruards, because it takes .abetter tvpe of mind to understand 
it (Advaitism), and they can scarcely be frightemsl into 
anything. What stands for you then ? There is no help 
■out of the clutches of the Buddhist. You may <juote the 
A’'edas, but he does not believe in them. He will .sjiy, 
my Trijyetokns s.ay no, and they are without beginning 
■or end, not even writtoj by Buddha, for Buddha says he 
is only reciting them ; they are eternal.” And he add^ 

\ 
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that your,s are wrong, ours are t\>e trne Vetlas, yours are 
t*iiiaiiufaetui'C(l l>y the Jiraliiuin priests, out with them. 
How ilo you escape ? 

Here is the way to get out. Take up the first objec- 
tion, tiie mefa\physical one, tlint substance .and qualities 
are different. Says the Advaitist they are not. There is 
no difference between substance and qualities. You know 
the old illn.stnition, liow the rope is taken for the .snake, and 
when you .see tlie .snake you do not .see the rope at .all, tlie 
rope ha.s vanished, Divitling the thing iiito svrbstance and- 
quality is niebqdiy.sical .something in the bniins of philoso- 
phev-s, never c.an there be an eftect outside. You see sub- 
.stancc if you are an ordinary man, and qualities if you 
jun a. great yo(ji, but you never see both at the same 
time. So Buddhi.st.s, your (juarrel about substance and 
qualities has beeu but a misc.alcHlation which does not 
.stand in fact. But, if the sub.stance is unqualified, there 
«ui only he one. IF you take qualitie.s off from the .soul, 
and show that these qiinlities are in tlie mind, really super- 
imposed on the .soul, then there cfin never be two souls, 
for it is qualificiition that makes the diflerence between 
one .soul and another. How do j'ou know that one soul 
is different from the other ? Owing to certain differen- 
ti:)ting marks, cei tain qualities. And where qualities do 
not exist, how can there be differentiation? Therefoi-e 
ther-e are not two souls, there is but one, and j'our 
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jKtrmmdmmi is uunecessui-y, it is this very soul. Tlnil 
one is enlled paramutmun, tlnit very one is callwl 
jivatman, jind so on ; ami you l^ualists, siteii as .Saiikltya 
and others, who say tliat the sold is omnipresent, rihhu, 
how can tliere he two infinites ? There can lie only one, 
"What else ? This one is the one infinite Atman, everyfhiiifi 
ele is its manifestation. There the Buddhist stops, hut 
there it does not. end. The Advaitist jiosition is notliki 
weak positions, only one of criticism. The Advailist (a iti- 
ci.ses other.s when they come too near him, just throws them 
aAvaj’, that is all, hut he propounds his own position, lie 
is the only one that criticises, and does not stop with criti- 
cism and showing books. Here you are', you say the uni- 
verse is a thing of continuous motion. In vnf/axtfii every- 
thing is moving, you are moving, the table is moving, 
motion everywhere, sawmra : continuous motion, it jfujnt.. 
Therofoi'O there cannot be an imlividuality in this Jnijaf, 
bec.ause individuality means that which does not change, 
there cannot be any changeful individuality, if is .a contm- 
diction in terms. There is [no] such thing as individuality 
in this little world of ours, ihojagai. Thought and fc(-ling, 
mind and body, be.-i.sts and animals and so on, are in a 
continuous state of flux. But suppose you take the 
univei-se .as a unit whole; can it change or move? 
Certainly not. Motion is possible in comparison with .some- 
thing which is a little less in motion, or entirely motion- 
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loss. Tlio uiiiveiso :i.s a whole, therefore, is motionless, 
hmclmngeablo. You are, therefore, an individual then and 
then alone, when you are the whole of it, when “ T am the 
univei-se. ” Tliat is why the V ed.antist .say.s that so long as 
tiiero are two, fear does not cease. It is only when one 
<\pos not see another, does not feel another, it is onl}' one, 
then alone de;\th ceases, then .alone death v.anishes, then 
alone ^'amsarn vanishes. Advaita teaches ns therefore, 
that man is individual in being universal, and in.not 
being jiarticular. You are iininortal only when j'ou ai-e the 
whole. You are fcarle.ss and deathle.ss when yon are the 
universe, and then that which you call the, universe is the 
same that you call God, the .same that you are existent, 
the same that you are the whole. It is the one undivided 
e.xistenco which is taken to be as we see it by people 
having the .same state of mind as wo have, looking upon 
this universe ns wo see it, suns, and moons, and so on. 
I’cople who have done a little better harma, and get 
another state of mind, when they die look upon it as 
sirnrfja, and see Indi-as and so forth. People still higher 
will .sec it. the veiy .same thing as Brahma Loka, ' and the 
]>erf«-t ones will neither see the earth nor the heavens, 
nor any loka at all. This univci-se will have vanished and 
Bmhman will be in its .stead. 

Can we know this Brahman ? I have told you of the 
painting of the infinite in the Samhita. Here we shall find 

31 
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another side t:iken, the infinite internal. Tliat w/i.s infinite 
of the muscles. Here we .shall have the infinite oi 
thought. There the infinite wa.s iitteinpted to he paintwl 
in language positive ; here that language failed, and the at- 
tempt has been to paint it in language negative. Here is 
this univer.se, and even admitting that it is |{nihnian, can 
■we know it? No! No! You must undei-sbind this one 
thing again very clearly. Again and ag.iin this donI)t will 
•come to you, if this is Jiralnnan, how can we kn{)w it? 
V'ijnataramarc Jcena vijaniyal. “ By what, O Maitreyi, the 
knower can be known ; howc,an the knower l»e known ?” 
Tlie eyes .see everything ; ciin they see tiioinselves ? They 
cannot, becfiuse the very fact of knowledge is a degnidation. 
•Children of Arya.s, you mu.st remem l)er this, for herein lies 
a big story. All the We.sterii templ.ations thateoino t/oyon 
iuive their metapliysicjil hasi-s on that one thing', there is 
nothing higher than .sen.se kno»vle<lge. In tin* East, we .S13' 
in onr Vedas that this knowledge is lower tlain the thing 
it.self, because it is nlw.nys a liinilation. 'When yon want to 
know a thing, it immediately lacomes limited hy your 
mind. They sjiy, refer hack to that instance of the oystei- 
making pearls and see liow knowkslgo is limitation, 
gathering a thing, bringing it into eoiisciou.sness, and not 
knowing it as a whole. This is trim about all knowledge, 
and c:m yon do that to the infinite ? Can you do that to 
liini whoisthesnb.^anccof all knowledge, him who is the 
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Snkshi, tiiG witiicK';, without wliich you cannot have any 
'^lowlnlge, llini who has no qualities, who is the witness 
of the whole uiiivei-se, the witness in our own souls ? How 
nin you know Him? lly what means can you hind Him 
uj)? Evcryf.iiing, the wliole universe, is such a false 
attempt. As it were this infinite Atman is trying to .see 
his own face, and all the animals, from the lowe.st to the 
liighe.st of god.s, are like so many mirroi-s to reflect himself 
in, and he is faking up othei'.s, finding them insiiftieient, 
and .so on, until in the human body begets to know it is 
finite of the finite, all is finite?, there eannot be any expres- 
sion of the infinite in the finite. Then comes the reti’ogi~ade 
^^Uiairh, and this is what is calle<l renunciation, valragya. 
Hack fnun the senses, hack, do not go te the senses, is the 
watchword of valragya. This is the watchword of all 
mobility, this is the watchwonl of all well-being, for you 
must nMUemhcr that the univei'se begins in .tapffsy a, in 
reinuiciation ; and as yon go back and Ijaek, all the fornrs 
an* l>eing manifested before you, and they are left aside 
one after the other until you i-emain what you really aie. 
This is mohha, or lil)enition. 

This idea we Inwe to nimleisdand — Mjnatarani Icma 
rijanhjat. “ How to know theknower the knowereannOt 
1)0 known, bemuse if it were known it will not be the 
knower. If you look at your eyes in a refleetinir min or 
the rellretio)) is no more your eye.s, but something else 
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only a reflection. Then if this Soul, this nnivoi-sal, inlinit.. 
being which you are, is only a \vitne.ss, what goo<l i.s i^' 
It c.mnot live, and move alniut, and enjoy the world, 
we do. People cannot understand how the witne.ss can 
enjoy. “ Oh you Hindus have hecoinn fjuie.soont, and good 
for nothing, through such a doctrine that you are witnt'ss- 
e.s. ” First of all it is only the witness that can enjoy. 
If there is a Jettsti, who enjoys it, tho.so who are jdaying, 
or those wlio are loolcing on ontsiilo ? The more and iiioic 
you are the witness of anytliing in life, the more yon enjoy 
it. And this is anandam, and therefore infinite Ijlks <‘.an 
onl}’ he when you have lioconietho witne.ssof this nniveise, 

then alone you are a mv/cin. It is the witne.ss alone fine' 

* • « • 

can work without any desire, without any idea of going 

to heaven, without any idea of Idaine, without any idea of 
praise. The witness .alone enjoys, and )ione else. 

Coming to the moi-al a.spect, there i.s one thing between 
the metaphysical and the moral nsjan't of Advaiti.sni ; it is 
the theory of Everyone of these jininfs in the Ad- 

vaita svstem refjnires year.« to nndev.stand atid month>. to 
tell. Therefore yon will excuse me if I only just touch 
them cn pas-wnt. This theory of vutpn has been the most, 
difficult thing to nftdcrstaml in all ages. I.e tne tell you 
in a few word.sthat it is surely no theory, it is the comhinu- 
tion of the three iden.s Di'Mi-haln-nivtidri — 'i’ime, .sprue, 
and oans.<ition — and which time and space and r.niise have 
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Iweu further ve<luce(l into wma rvpa. Suppose there is a 
'ihve in tlio ocaan. Tlie wave is distinct from the ocean 
only in its form and name, and these form and name cannot 
have anv sepajntc existence from the wave j they exist only 
with the wave. The wave may subside, but the same 
aitiotint of water remains, even if the name and form that 
were on the wave vanish for ever. So tliis maya is what 
makes tlie diil’erence ^between me and you, between all 
animals and niaji, between gods and men. In fact it is 
this inaya that c;vnses the to be caught, as it were, 

in .<0 many millions of being.s, and this is only name and 
form. If you leave it alone; let* name and foi’m go, it 
vanislies for ever, and you iire what you really are. This 
’ It is again no theory, hut ii. statement of facts. 

.1 list as the realtst states that this world exists; w'hat he 
means, the ignoinnt man. the realists, children and so forth 
is tiiat this table has an independent existence of its own, 
that it does not dejiend on the existence of anything else 
in tiie itiiiveise, aud if this whole nniveixe be de.stroyed 
and anniliilatod this table will reiimin n.s it is just now. A 
little knowledge .shows you that cannot be. Everything 
liero ill the sense world is dependent and inter-dependeiit, 
relative and co-relative, the existence of one depending on 
the other. Thei-e are three .steps, therefore, in our know- 
ledge of things ; the lirst is that tiich thing is individual 
and sejsirate from every other ; and the ne.vt .step is to find 
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t.hat there is n relation and co-i’olation between nil tliiri^'s •, 
and the next is that there is only one thing’ wiiieh we 
as many. The first idea of Clod of the ignorant is that this 
God is somewhere ontside of the nnivei-se, that is to s!iy, 
the conception of God is extremely Imrnnn ; just Ife does 
what a man does, only on a bigger scale. And we liav(‘ 
seen how that God is proved in a few woi'ds to he mi- 
reasonable and insnflicient. And the next idea is the idt«a 
of a power we -see iiianifcstod every whej-e. 'J'his is the 
real personal God we get in the Chavdi, hut, inai k me, not 
a God that 3’ou make the reservoir of all good (pialities 
only. Yon cannot have two Gods, God and Kafan ; you’ 
must have only one, and dare to call Him gooil and had . 
hut have otdy one, and take the logical eonsofpiences. 

“ Tims we .s/iluto Thee, Oh tfoddess, wlio Jives in every 
being ns peace ; who lives in all beings as punty.” At tin* 
same time wo must take the whole consequence of it. “ All 
this bliss, Oh Gargi, wheivvor there is bliss fliei-e is a 
{wrtion of Thee.” You may use it how you like. Jn this 
light before me you may tay to gi%-o a poor man a hundred 
rupee.s, and another man will forge your name, but file 
light will bo the same for both. This is the .second stage ; 
and the third is that the Gml is neither outside nature 
nor inside nature, but God and nature and soul and nni- 
vci’SC are all convertible terms. You never see two things ; 
it is your mot.iphysical words that have <lelude<l you. 
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You russ.ime tlmfc yon nro a 1 ) 0 % and Imve a soul, and 
i^^hatyou ni«l)otlitogpV,lier. How can tEafcbe? Tvy in. 
your own mind. If there is a yogi among yon, he thinks 
ho himself is chalUntya, the body has vanished. If ordinary 
man, he thinks of himself ns a body; the idea of spirit has 
vanished ; but beeanse the metaphysical ideas exist that 
man has a hodv and a soul and all these things, you think 
thev are all simultaneously there. One thingat a time. Ho 
not talk of Ood when you see matter; you see the eflect 
and the eflect alone, and the cause you cannot see, and 
the moment you can see the cause the effect will have 
vanished. Y'hcre is this world, and who has taken it off? 

“ One that is formless and limitless, beyond all coinpai'e, 
licyond all (jualities. Oh .sage, oh learned man, such a 
Ihidiman will shine in your he.art in samadhi. ’’ 

“ MHiere all the changes of nature cense for ever, thought 
beyond all thoughts, whom the Vedas declare, who is the 
e.s'pnce iji what we call our exi.stence, such a Brahman, 
will manifest himself in you in mimdhi. ” 

“ Beyond all birth and death, the Infinite one, incom- 
p-mible, like the whole univer.se deluged in water in maha- 
prnhiyn, water nhnve, water beneath, water on all side.s, 
•ami on the faro of that water not a wave, not a ripple, 
silent and edm, all visions have died out, all fights and' 
'pianvls and the war of fools and saints have cea.sed for 
ever; such a Ih-.diman will shine in your hearts in 
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Sdjnadhi/' I'luit iilso comos, aiul when that comes tlu* 
world has vanished. 

We have seen this, t\mt this Bndnnan, this reality is 
unknown and nnknowahle, not in the sense of the agnostic, 
but hecjinse to know Him wonld he a blasphemy, hccjiuse 
you are it alreadj’. We have also seen tliat this Uiidiman 
is not this table and yet this table. Take otV the name 
and form, and whatever is reality is He, Ho is the reality 
in eveiything. 

“Thou art in the woman, thou the man, thou the young 
man walking in the pride of youth, thou the old man totter- 
ing on his stick, thou art all in all, iji every thing, and 1 
sim thee, I am thee.” That is the tiieme of .\d vail ism. A 
few words more. Ilereiji lies, we find, the e.vplnnation of 
the es.sence of things. Wo have seen how hen* alone we 
c.an take a firm stand against all the onrush of logic and 
scientific knowledge and so forth. Here at last reason has 
a firm foundation, ainl, at the same time, the Indian 
Yedantist does not ciir.se the precish'ng steps ; he looks back 
aiid he blesses them, and he knows that they were true 
only wrongly perceived, and wi-ongly .statisl. They were 
the same things, only -seen through the gla-s of untt/ft 
drstorted, it may be, yet trutii, and notbing bat truth. 
The same (iod whom the ignoiiuit man saw outside natni». 
the same whom the little-knowing man saw was intoi- 
penetrating the iinivei>e, and the s^ime whom the .-age 
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r(-;ilisert !is his own self, nnd the whole univei’se iteelf, all 
^:ire Ihc one and the s.nnie being, the same entity seen from 
^liflevent sfandiwints of view, seen through different glasses 
of jwrecived hj' diflerent minds, and all the differ- 

ence was caused by. that.' Not only .so, bnt one must lead 
to the other. V'hat is the difference between science and 
common knowledge? Go out into one of the.se sti’eets, and 
if .“omething is Impponing there ask one of the gmncars 
(bool's) there. It is ten to one. that he will tell yon it 
is a ghost causing the jihenomenon. He is alway.s going 
after gho-sts and .spirits outside, becati.se it i.s tlie nature 
of ignorance to seek for causes outside of effects. If a' 
stone falls it has Iteen thrown by a devil or a ghost, 
.say.sthe ignorant man, and the scientific man .says it i.s 
the law of natiU'C, the law of gin vita tion. 

What is t he fight between science and religion every- 
where? neligions are encumbered with such a mass of 
cxpl.inaftons wliicli are outside— one angel is in charge 
of file sun, another of the moon, and so on ad hi/iniltm, 
and every change is cau.scd by a ghost, the one common 


thing of which is that they are all outside the thing ; and 
science means that the cause of a tiling i.s sought mt by 
the nature of the tiiiug itself. As bit by bit .science is 
progressing, it lias taken tlie explanation out of the liamls 
of ghosts anil demons, Advaitism is the most 


.<cientific religion. This univei-se has not been created by 


/ 
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any ontsido God, nor is ittho work of :u)y ont.siiln <»t'nin<, 
self-cvoated, solF-dissolvod, solf-nmnifosiin", ono 
existence, tlie Bndnnnn, Tnl Imtm — 0 Svetaketn, “TIkmj 

tlinfc art. ” Thus you see that this, and this alone, none 
else, can he the onl^’ scientific reliprion, ajid with all the 
prattle about science that is pjoin^ on da,ily at the present 
• time in modern half-educated rndia, M’itii all the talk about 
rationalism and reason that J hear every day, I expect that 
whole sects of you will come over and <laro to bo Advaitists, 
and dare to preach it to the world in the words of Ibiddha, 
*• for tile good of many, for tlie happini'sss of many. ’ Tf 
you do not, I take you for cowards. If your eowardice has 
e.xisteiiee, if your fear is your (excuse, allow the same 
lihei’ty unto others, do not try to hiv'.ak up the poor idol- 
wonshippei', do not try to cal! him a devil, do not go about 
preaching unto every mint that docs not agree entirelv with 
^ yon; know fii^t that you an* cowards yonrselw's, .and if 
Society frightens yon, if yonr own supi'rstitions of the p ist 
frighten you .so mneli, how much more will tlu'se sujs>r- 
stitions frigliten them and bind them tlown wbo an* igno- 
mnt. That is the Advaiti.st position. Have mercy <m 
ot, hoi's. Would totJod that the whole world wcit Advait- 
its to-morrow, not only in theot'V, hut in re.ali'-ation ; but- 
if that cannot Is*, let us do the m-xt best thing, t.ake (hem 
all hy tlie hands, leail them always step by .Ht«‘j> just as they 
Ciin go, itnd know t hat every step in all religious growth in 
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liiilin 1ms hooii prngi^.<!.sivp. 7fc is iiofc fiom Imd to good, Vmt 
fiDiii good to bettor. 

Sonietbiiig inor(; 1ms to bp told .os about the nioi.ol 
rolntion. Onr boys blitholy talk now-a-dny.s, they le.orn 
ftiiin soinobodv — I/ivd know.s from wliom — tlmt Advaiti.stf 
will make people all immoral, becaiiso if we are all one apd-" 
all God, we need not be mond at all. In tlie fii’st place, that 
is tlio argument of the brute, who can only be kept down liy' 
tile whip. If you are such a brute, commit suicide fir.st, 
rather tlian be such human being.s, if the}' me to bo kept 
down by the whiji. If the whip goes away, you will all be 
dmnons ! You ought all to be ju.st killed here if such is the 
ca.se ; then* is no help for you ; you must nlway.s be living 
under this whip ami ro<l, and there is no .salvation, no e.scape 
for you. In the smtml jilace, this and this alone explains 
morality. Every religion ]trcnchcs tlmt the c.ssence of all 
mondity is to do good nnt« othem. And why? lie un- 
selfish. And why? Home god Jm.s.sjiid it. He is not for 
me. Some texts have told it. I^et them all tell it ; tlmt is 
nothing to me ; let lliem all fell it. A>id if they do, what is 
it ? E-udi one for himself, aiid .‘somebody for the hinder- 
most, that is all the mondity in the world, at lea.st with 
many. What is the lam.^-on why I should be moral ? You 
cammt e.vplain it e.vcept when yon come to know. 

“ He who sfss; evei vone in him.self, and himself in 
everyone, thus seeing the same god living in all in the same 
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mnutiev, the sage no move kills the self ky the self.” 
Know thvoiigh Advaikv that wlionievev you hurt yon hurt 
yourself ; they are all you. Whether you know it or not, 
through all liands you work, thixuigh all feet you move, 
you are the king enjoying in the ])alace, you ar(' the laggar 
leading that miserahle existonee in the street, yor ai*e in 
the ignorant as well as in the learned, you ai’e in the man 
who is weak, and you are in tla? strong; know this and 
be sympathetie. And that is why we must not lunt otheiv. 
That is even wliy I d(* not cjU'c whi’thoi- 1 have got to 
starve, bewiuse there will be millions of mouths eating at 
the Siuno time, and they are all mine. Therefore I should 
not care what becomes of me and mine, for the whole 
univcivo is mine, I am enjoying all the bliss at the same 
tijue ; and who can kill me, ami the universe ? Iftavin 
AdvaiUa alone i.s moiiility. The othei-s te.ach it, but catinot 
give you its reason. Then so far about explanaticm. 

© What is the gain ? Tin's is to bo Iie:n-d first a’ro- 
Un'i/nh mantai'i/uh jiiilirUit/tmUnn/d!/. Take off that veil of 
hypnotism which you have cast upon the wmld, send not 
out thoughts and words of weakness unto humanity. 
Know that all sins and .nil evils CJin be sumimnl u[> into 
that one wonl we:\kne.ss. Jt is weakness that- i^ the motive 
powtu* in all evil doing; it is weaktu‘ss that is the motive 
|K>wer in all wrong acts ; it is weaUm-ss that makes men 
do what they ought not to do ; it is wetikjmss t hat niak<-s 
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tlifin ns tli^v nve wot rcnny. Let tlieni nil kno«' 

xvlmt 1 ! u;y nvn; 1 ( 4 , thm toll \t (hy and »igl>t wlwt they 
.SV/Z/ffw -Lot tlicai Huck it vitli tliedv iiiotliavs’ milk, 
(liisjdoa of slvongtk— 1 am He, I am He. AikI then let 
tliem tliiiik of it, ami out ((f tkat thought, out of that keavt 
will {n-oc(>i'(l (vf)iks .suck as ike world k.a.s never .seen. 
M’iial Iin.s- fo 1)0 done ? Aye, tins Advaitisui is s.aid by 
.siiitio to be iin]u-.u*.tica!de ; that is to .say, it is not yet 
luauifesting itself on the material ])lane. To a certain 
exleut it is true, for, veiueijd)er the .s.nying of the Yed.a.s — 
OmUi/rkuhnJatrcnii Brahna 0»iil>/f’hal\f}i(tmm parmn. “Oin, 
this is 1k(’ givnt secret; Oni, tins is tke gre.at |)Os,se.ssion ; 
ke avko knows Ike secret of this Om, whatever lie de.sires 
that he gets." Y\ye, Ikereforo, fn-st know tke secret of this 
< hn. that you are tke Oiu ; know tke secret of tin’s Tul- 
lirnni af(, mid then, and then alone, whatever you want 
.-Ii.'dI come to you. If yon w.ant to he groat ninterinllv, 
kidiove that yon are .<n, 1 miiy he a little kuljkle, and 

yon may l>e a wave luonntnin-kigk, hnb know that for 
Imth of ns the infinite ocean is the k.ack-ground, 
the infinite <io<l is onv magar.ine of power and 
stiength, and we can draw as much .as we 

like, both of u.<, the knkble .and yon the mountain- 
high wave. Believe, therefore, in yonr.selves. The secret 
of Adswitr. is-lk-lifve in yom-selve.s first, ami then believe 
in .anything vise. In the history of the world, yon will 
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finrl tli:it only tliose nntiotis tli:it Iifive believed in tliein- 
^elve.s liiive become grejifc imd .strong. In tlio liistoi v of 
eacli notion, you will always find that individuals that have 
bfdieved in themselve.s have become git'at and .strong. 
Here, in this Jndia, came an Englishman, who was only a 
clerk, and for want of funds and other re,a.son.s he tried ft) 
blow his bi'jiins out twice, and when he failed ho believed 
in himself that he was born to do grejit tbijig.s, and that 
man became Lord Clive, the founder of the Etiijuia*. If 
he had ladioved the /imlrix and gom* cniwling all his 
life — “Oh Jjord, ] am weak, and Jam low” — wheie 
would he have been ? Inn lunatic asylum. They have 
made hinaties of you with the.se. evil tea(diing.s- I have 
seen all the world ovei' the bad e/lei'ts of tbe.s(‘ weak 
teachings of humility, de.stroying the Iiunnin r.ice. Uur 
children are brought uj> in this way, ami is it a wmitler, 
that they become .semi-Iutiatics as they are i 

'J’his is on tlie pnicticsil sale, Helieve, t herefon’, in 
your.selves, and if you want mat^uial we;ilth ; work it out ; 
it will come to you. Jf you want to Imj intellectual let it 
work out on the intellectual jdane, ami intellectual giituts 
you .shall be. And if you want to attain to fmalom let it 
work out on the s[iirituiil |»lane, and (b»ls you shall Iw, 
“ Enter into Xirrmnt. the blis*>ful.” 'J’he delect was liere ; 
so long the Advait.a has only Ikn-ii worked on the siuritunl 
plane, .nml that wa.c .all ,* now the time has cojue when yon 
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to make it pn.ctieal. It >1mll no more be a rahasija, 

X it siiall no more live with monks in cures nml 

f..iv 4 s,Hiia in the llimuluyus; it ninst come down to the 
•laily. everyibiy life of tlie people ; it shall be woi ked out in 
th'- iBdiiee of the kill}:, in the cave of the recluse, it shall 
be worked out in the eotluge of the poor, by the beggar in 
tI\o stivet. evervwliejv, anywhere it can he worked out. 
For is not the (lita with ns ? — .Scnl}xnna}rt/i<s)/a dhaniwsi/a 
mnhntn hlnii/dt, Tlierefore. do not fear whether yon 
sue a woman or a Sndni, or anything, for this religion is so 
griMt, says Ijonl Krishna, that even the least done Inings a 
givat amount of good. Therefore, children of the Aryans, 
do not sit idle, awake and arise, and stop not till the goal 
'is rcarhed. The'time has come when this Advaita is to he 
work»sl out itraetically. Let ns hi-ingitdown from heaven 
unto the ern-th ; this is the pivsent disjiensation. Aye, the 
Voice.' of onr fondathei^i of old are telling ns to stop — stop 
tlnav, my cliildiTii. !><•< yonr teachings come down lower 
ami biWLo- until they have |M?rnieated the world, till they 
have enteml into every of society, till they have he- 
eoim- the iMinmon juojH'rty of everyliody, till thev have 
IsHsime jvirt and }enxrl of luir lives, till they have entered 
into our wins and tingle with every di-op of hlood theix*. 
Aye, yon may Iw ustimtsheil to hear, hut as pmctii-a! 
Vi'ianti't.s the Eunjjs-uis .-m; Imtter th.in we aiv. 1 used 
to stand on the swa-side of Kew York, and look at the emi- 
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gnuits coining fcoin difitivent conntric.-, cnislicfl. down-i 
tvoddon, hopeless with a little bundle ofclotiies nil theiif 
possession, their clothes all in I'ags, nnnhh* to look n iiiitnin 
the face; if they s)\w a policeman tliey were nfnu'd and 
tried to get to tlie other side of the footpath, .\tid. 
mark you, in six mouths those very men wen* w.nlk- 
ing erect, well clothed, looking everybody in the face ; and 
what makes this wonderful dillerence ? S.ay this man conies 
from Armenia, or anywhere else where he was miished 
down beyond all recognition, where e\ ervbody told him he 
was a born slave and born to remain in his low state all 
his life, and the least move he made (bey would crush him 
out. There eveiything told him, “.Slave ; you are a slave; 
I’emain there. Hopeless you were born, hopeless remain.”'^ 
Even the very air murmured rouml him, “’J’here is no 
hope foi‘ yon. hopeless and a slave remain where tiie 
.strong man crushed the life out of him. Ami when he 
landed in the streets of New Vork he found a gentle- 
man. well-dressed, shaking him hy the hand; it made 
no difl’ereneo tliat the one was in ings, and the otln-r 
well clad. He went a .step further and s.iw a I'estiuunnt, 
that there were g.»ntlemen dining at a table, and be 
was asked to take a .seat at the corner <4 tlie sune 
table. Ho went about, and found a new life, that there w.is 
a place where he was n m.an among' men. I’erhap- he wvnt 
to Wa-sliington, .shook hands with the President of the 
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United- States, and pevliaps there he saw men coining from 
tjsilstant villages, peasants, and ill clad, all shaking hands 
with the President. Then the veil of maya slipped away 
from him. He is Br.dunan, who has been hypnotised into 
slavery and weakness, once more awake, and he rises up 
and finds himself a man in a world of men. Aye, in this 
country of oni-s, the very birthplace of the Vedanta, our 
, masses have been hypnotised for ages into- that very state. 
To touch them is pollution ! To sit with them is pollution ! 
Hopeless you were born ; remain hopele.ss ; and the result 
is that they have been sinking, sinking, . sinking, and have 
come to the hast stage to which a ’human being can come. 
Por what country is there in the world where man has to 
■iileep with the cattle, and for this blame nobody else, do 
not commit the mistake of the ignoi-nnt. The ellect is 
here and the cause is here too. We are to blame. Stand 
up, be bold, and take the blame on your own shouldei-s. 
Do not go .about throwing mud at othei-s ; for all the faults 
you sufier you are the sole and only cause. 

'Young men of Lahore, understand this, therefore, this 
great sin, hereditary and national, is on your shoulders. 
There is no hope for us. You may make thousands of 
societies, twenty thousand political assemblages, fifty thou- 
sand institutions. These will be of no use until there is 
that sympathy, that love, that heart, that thinks for all, 
until Buddha s heart comes once more into India, until the 

32 
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wofcls of Lovd Kvislnin nre brought to thoir jnot'tintl ii.^c 
there is no hope foi- tis. Yr>n go on imitniing (he Euvu-j 
pe;\iis find their societies jj nr] their nsseiiiJringr's, imt let. nu' 
tell yott a. story, a fact tliat I saw with my own eyes, A 
company of Burma ns was taken over to London li}’ some 
persona hero, who turned out to be Knntsians. They <>xhi]>- 
ited these people in London, took all the nutnin*, i\tid 
took these Bnnnans ovei- to tlie Conthient, and left them 
tiiere for good or evil. These ]»oor people did not kjuvw 
any word of .vTi}’ Eiiropeatj language, Imt. (he English (Joiisiil 
in Atistria se)it them over to Jxnidnn. They were hel[i]e>s 
in London, without knowing anyone. But. an EngHsli Imly 
got to know of them, took these foreignei-s from Bnrniah 
into her own honso, gave tlieni l>er own clot hes, In-r hedj, 
and everything, and then sent the new.s to the newspa|H-iv. 
And, tnark yon, the next «lay tin* whole nation was, as it 
were, roused. Afnney pourer] in and thesr* pcnplr? ^vr•I■^• 
helped out, and sent l>aok to Bnrmnh. Un this sort of 
sympathy are lamed ail their jrnlitical andotherinstitutious ; 
it is the rock foundation of love, for thems'dvr'.s at least. 
They may not lovr; the work! ; they may be enemifs all 
round, but in that country, it goes without saying, there is 
this great love for their own pe-rple, for trv>th ut\d justice 
and charity to the .str.mgev at tl\«‘ drmv. I wmdd Im tlic 
most ungi'iitefui man, if I dhl notalway.s t**!! you how wrm* 
devfully and how hospitrrbly 1 was received iti cveiy 
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country in the West. .Where is. the heart liere to build 
upon? No sooner do 'vve start a little joint-stock company 
than we cheat eaclr other, and the whole thing comes 
down with a crash. You talk of imitating them, and 
building as big a. nation as the}’ have. But where are the 
foundations ? Oui-s are only .sand, and, therefore, the build- 
ing comes down with a cra.sh in no time. Therefore, young 
men of Lahore, luise once more that wonderful banner of 
Advaita, for on no other ground can you have that wonder- 
ful love, until you see that the same Lord is present in 
the same manner everywhere ; unfurl that banner of love. 
“Arise, awake and stop not till the goal is reached,” 
Arise, arise once more, for nothing can be done without 
renunciation. If you want to help others, your own self 
must go. Aye, in the words of the Christians-^you cannot 
serve God and Mammon at the .same time. Vairagjjn — your 
ance.stors gave up the world for doing great things. At the 
present time there are men who give up the world to help 
their own salvation. Tlirow aavay every thing, even your 
own salv.a.tion, and go and help othei-s. Aye, you are always 
talking hold words, hut here is practical Vedanta, hefoi'e 
you. Give up this little life of yours. What' matters if you 
-die of stfirvation, you and I and thousands like us, so Ion" 
as this nation lives. The nation is sinking, the curse of 
unnumbered millions is on- our heads, to whom we ha.ve 
been giving ditch ^yater to drink when they have been 
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dying of thii-st nnd when the ])ercnninl river of wiiter wn.^ 
flow-ing pn.st, the unnnmhered millions wlmni we hrtve 
allowed to .starve .at siglit of plenty, the imnumbereil mil- 
lioTis to whom we have talked of Advaita .and hated with 
nil our strength, the unmtmhercd millions against whom 
we h.ave invented the doctrine.s of lohtchara, to whom we 
have talked theoretically that all are the same, nnd all are 
the .same Lord, without oven .a?j ounce of pmctice. “ Yet, 
my friends, it nuist oiili' l)o in the mind ; never in jn-jictiee !” 
Aye, wipe off this blot. “ Ari.soaiid .awake. ” What matters 
it if this little life goes ; every one has got to die, the s.aint 
or the sinner, the lacli or the poor. The body never remains 
for anyone. Arise and awake .ajnl bo perfectly .sincere, (hir 
insinceriLv in India i.s awful ; what we w.ant is clnuacfer, 
that .steadiness nnd character that make a man cling on (o 
a thing like grim death. 

Khnhmtu vithnpinin jdna yadivn nUn'nntd, 

“Lot the sages hlamo or lot them ptni.se, lot Lak-.shmi come 
to-day, let her go away, let de.ath come just now, or in a 
hundred years ; he, indeed, is the ,s.'ige who does not make 
one f.alse .step from the path of right.” Arise and awake, 
for the time is ])a.ssing away when all onr energies will he 
frittered .aw.av in v.'dn talking. Ari.sf* .ainl awake, lot minor 
things !uid rjuarrels over little <letails nnd fight.s over little 
doctrines he thrown n.side, for hero is the gA-eate.st of ail 
works, hero an* the sinking millioti.s. ^^nrk, when the 
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Mflliomedans first came into India, there were 60 millions 
of Hindus here ; to-day thei-e are less than 20 millions. 
Every day they will become less and less till the whole 
disappear. Let them disappeai*, bnt with them will dis- 
appear the marvellous ideas, with .all their defects and all 
their misrepresentations of which they, still stand as repre- 
sentatives. And with them will disappear this marvellous 
Adv.aifca, the crested jeAvel of .all spii'itual thought. There- 
fore, .arise, .awake, and with all yom hands stretched out to 
protect the spirituality of the Avorld. And fii’st of all work 
it out for yo\u’ own country. Wh.at we want is not so much 
spirituality as a little of bringing down of the Adv.aita 
into the material world, first bread and then religion. "We 
stuff them too much with religion, when the poor fellows 
have been starving. Ho dogmas, will satisfy the cmving of 
hunger. There .are two curses here, first our weakness, 
secondly our hatred, our dried-up hear’ts. You may talk 
doctrines by the millions, you m.ay have sects by the 
hundreds of millions ; aye, but it is nothing until yorr 
jiave the he.art to feel, feel for them .as your Yeda teaches 
you, till you find they ar-e parts of your own bodie.s, till 
you and they, the poor and the r-ich, the s.aint and the sin- 
ner, all are p.arts of one Infinite whole which you call 
Br.ahman, 

Gentlemen, thus I have tried to place before }'orr only 
a few of the most brilliant points of the Advaita systemj 
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and how that the time lias come wlieii it shonld ho omnod 
out into practice, not only in this country, hut, evciTwhoro. 
Jttodern )Science and its sledge hammer hlow.s are pulveris- 
ing into powder the porcelain foundations of nil Dunlistie 
religions everywhere. Not only here are the Dualists tor- 
turing texts till the}’ will extend no longer, for texts are 
not India-rubber, it is not only liero tliatthey are trying to 
get into the noolrs and corners to pi'oteet themselve.-, if. 
is still more .so in Europe and America. Ami even tlune 
something of this idea will have to go from India. It has 
already got there. It will have to increa.se and inerea.'.e, 
and to save their civilisations too. For, in the Wc'.sf, the old 
order of thing.s is vanishing, giving way to a new onler of , 
things, whicli is the woi-shij) of gold, the woixhip of Mam- / 
mon. Thu.s this old crude .system of religion, was better f Imn 
the modern .sy.stem of religion, namely, coiajK-fition and 
gold. No nation, however .‘^ti'ong, can .‘.f.'iiid on Mich 
foundations, and the history of the world tells iis that all 
that had similar foundations are dead and gone. Tn tie* 
finst place we have to .stop t lie in-coming of .sncli a uave 
in India. Tlierefore, preach the Advaita to every one, s/t ♦h-at 
religion may with.stajid the shock of modern science. Not 
only so, you will have to help othcr.s: your tlionght will 
help out Europe and AmeriM. But above all, h-t me <fnce 
more remind you that hero D pmctica) work, and the fit'-f 
part, of that is to go down fothe .^inking million'- of fndm. 
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THE VEDANTA IN ITS APPLICATION 
TO INDIAN LIFE. 


^1 HERE is ft word wJiieh Jins hpcoiiie vot coninion .'»> 
W an appelJation of our nice imd om- ivliginii. 1 
mean tJie word “ Hindu,” wlikdi rc-iiuirfs n little 
explanation in connection with what I moan hy Vodanta 
and \edantism. This word “ Hindu " was the iiamo that 
the ancient Pei-sinns used to apply to the river Sindlni. 
WJierever in Sanskrit there is an “ ” in ancient Pej>i!in 

it changes info “ H ”so that “ Sindhu ” henuno “ Hindu’'; 
and you are all .aware how the Oieeks found it h.ard to 
pronounec “ H” and dropped it altogether f-o that we 
became Indians and so on. Now this uord, whatever 
migirt Jiave been its inenning in the ancient times as the. 
inhnbifanfcs of the other .side of the Jndii.s, has lo't all 
force in modern times; for all the people Hint live on thk 


side of the Indus no more belong to one religion. There 
are the Hindus projior, the iMahoniedans, the Parsers, the 
Christians, some Jinddhisfs and dains. 'J’he word ” Hindu ' 
in its literal sense ought to include ail (he.-e; Imt iw 
.signifying the religion it wonld not be proper to ejill all 
tlie.se Hindus. It i.s very hard, therefore, to fitid any 
cornrnoti name for onr religion s<‘eing tlmf this religion is 
a collection .so to sp-ak of varion.s ifdjgions, of various 

ideas, of various ceremonials, arid forms, r,H gath.-n'd to- 
gether almost without a n.ame, and without a chmvh and 
• A tccii-tc,- dcUveiC'i in 
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without an ovgauization. The only point where perhaps 
^ all our sects agree is here, that we all believe in the 
Scriptures— the Vedas. This perhaps is certoin that ho 
man can have a right to he called a Hindu wlio doe.s not 
admit the supreme authority of the Vedas. All these 
Vedas, as all of you are aware, are divided into two por- 
tions — the Karma Kanda and the Gnana Knnda, the 
Karma Kanda including various ssrcrifices and ceremonials 
of whicii the larger part has become disu-sed in the present 
age. The Guana Kanda as embodying the .spiritual 
teac)iing.s of the Vedas known as the Upnnishnds and the 
Vedanta, have always been cited as the highest authority 
by all our teachers, our philosophers and our writer’s, 
whether Dualist or Qualified Monist or Alonist. AVhat- 
ever be his philosophy or sect, every one in India has to 
find his authority in the TJpanisliads. , If he cannot, his 
sect would be heterodox. Therefore perhaps the one name 
in modern times wliich would designate every Hindu 
throughout the land would be “ Vedantist” or “ Veidik ” 
as 3 ’ou may put it ; and in that sense I always use the 
words “ Vedantism” and “ Vedanta”. I want to make 
it a little clearer, for of late it has become the custom of 
most people to identify the word d7edanta with the Adwai- 
tic system of the Vedanta Philosophy. AVe all know th.at 
Adwaitism is only one hi-anch of the various philosophic 
systems that have been founded on the Hpanishnds. The 
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follower.s of tlie Vi.sis]jtn<lw«ifcjc .sy.stojn linvons iniioh ivv^v' 
ence for the Upnni.sl)a(l.s n.s tlie folJowei's of tlie Adwiihi, an'! 
the ^'fsisht-:ulu’aitif<ts claim as much authority for tiie 
Vedaiitii as the Adwaitist. fio do the Dualists; so dt'K'-i 
every other sect iu India; hut the Avord Ycdantist has 
become somewhat indentified iti the popular mind with (he 
AdAvaitist and perliaps AA-ith some reason; l>ecause nl- 
thongh Ave ])nA'e tlic Vedas for our Scriptures, Ave have 
Smritis and Purana.s, — subsecpient Pi A\’i-itings — (o illu'-- 
ti-ate tlie dneti-ines of the Vedas ; these, of course, have 
the .same Aveiglit n's the Vedas. And t)>o law i.s that whcr- 
CA’er those Ptirati/is and .Smritis difler from any part of flu* 
.Sruti, the Bruti must be followed and tlie Smriti reject' d. 
Noav in tlie e.xj'ositions of the great Adwaitic jdiilosojdier 
BaukaiAA and the ."School founded l»y him, avo find mo>t of 
the authorities cited are of tiie Upanisiiads, very i-arely 
an authority is cited from the .Smritis e.veejit {lerhap-; fo 
elucidate a point avIu'cIi could liarrlly ho found iu the 
Sriitis, On the other Imnd, other schools take more and 
more refuge in the .Smritis and less and less in theSriitis, 
and as we go fo (lie mf>r<*niid more DnalLfic secN \v>- find 
a proportionate, {piantity of the .S’lnritis epiof/*'! n hirh i> 
out of all propnrf ion to Avli.'if. wo should e.vpect from n 
Vedantist, It is perhajis lu*c;ut.so these guve stuh 
predominance to the punmic authorities that the Aihvaift.f 
came to 1)0 {■.ailed as Vi*danfi>f j>nr if I mays.ay s n 
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However it miglit Imve been, .-i-s we b.ive .seen, the word 
•*H’^eclant.a xnust cover the’ whole ground of Indian Heligio''*^ 
life, and it being the Vedas, by all acceptance it is the most 
ancient literature that we have ; for wh.atever might be the 
idea of modern scholars, the Hindus are not rend)' to admit 
that parts of Vedas were written .at one time and parts were 
written at another time. They, of course, still hold on to ^ 
theii’ belief that the whole of the Vedas were prodiu’cd at . 
the same time, leather if I may so call it — they were never 
produced, that they always existed in the mind of the 
Lord. Tipis this is what I mean by the word Vedanta 
to cover the whole ground of Dualism, of Qpaliiied 
Dualism and Adwaitism in India. Peihaps, we may tube 
in parts even of Buddhism, of Jainism too, if they ivonld 
come in, — for our hearts are sufficiently large. It is they 
that will not come in ; we are ready ; for, upon severe 
anal}'.sis you will always find that the essence of Buddhism 
was all borrowed from the same IJpanishads ; even the 
ethics, the so-called great and wonderful ethics of Bud- 
dhism, were word for word there, in some or other hooks 
of the IJp.anishads, and so all the good doctrines of the 
Jains were there minus their vag.aries. In the Upanishads, 
also we find the germs of all the subsequent development 
of Indian religious thought. Sometimes it has been urged 
without any ground whatsoever that there is no ide.a' of 
^ Bhakti in the Upanishads. Those that have been students 
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of the XJpanishiwls know that it is not truant all. Tliero^ 
is enough of Bhnkti in every TJpanisiiinl, if you will 
only seek for that ; hut many other irlens which arc fouiul 
so fully developed in latter tinios in the Pm-auas utul 
other Sinriti.s are only in germ i)) the Upani.shads. The 
sketch, the skeleton was there as it were. It was fdhsl 
in in some of the Pumnas, But there is not one full- 
grown Indian ideal that cannot ho traced hack to flic 
same source the Upanislia<ls, Certain ludicrous aftempts 
have been made by jicrsons witliout much Upaju'slm’lic 
scholanship to trace Bhakti to some foreigi^ source; hut 
n.s you all know those have all been proved to be fnihnys 
and .all that you want of Blnikti is tiune, oven in the 
Eninhitas, not to speak of the Upanislmd.s — it is tlKaas 
worship and love and all the rest of that ; only tlu? ideals 
•of Bhakti are becoming higher and liigher. In the .Sanihita 
portions now and then, you find ttace.sof (bat religion of 
fe.arand tribulation; in the 8iunlii(as now rijid then, you 
find a worshipper cjuaking beton* a Vavuna or some other 
gods. Now .and then yon will find tlicy are very nineh 
tortured bv the idea of shj, but (lie Upanishads have no 
place for the delineation of these tilings. There i^ no 
religion of fear in the Upani'hads : it is one of Love and 

one <if Knowlcflge. 


liaV' 


'riiese ITpanishads jua- our .Script uris. They li 
dinerentlye.xplained and, a- I liove told yon .-^Ir.-^dy 


b'f-ri 

thit. 
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wKeiievev tliere is a difference between sul)sequent puranic 
literature and the Vedas, the Piiranns must give Ava.y. 
But it is, at the same time, true that as a practical result 
we find ourselves 90 per cent. Puraniks and 10 per cent, 
Veidiks, even if that at all. And Ave also find the n) 0 .st 
contradictory usiiges prevailing in our midst, religious opi- 
nions wlifcli scai'ce] 3 ’ haA-e an}' authority in the Scriptiu'es 
of the Hindu preA’ailing in societies, and in many cases avo 
find AA'ith astonishment — Ave read books and see — customs 
of the countiy' that neither have their authority in the 
Vedas, authority neither in the Smritis nor in the Purnnas 
hut are simply local customs ; and yet each ignorant villnger 
thinks that if that little local custom dies out, he Avill no 
more I'emain a Hindu. In his mind Yedantism and these 
little local customs have ix'revocahly become joined. In 
reading Scriptures it is hard for him to understand that 
Avhat he Avas doing has not the sanction of the Scriptures 
and that the giving up of them will not hurt him at 
all, hut on the other hand, Avill make him a better man. 
Secondly, there is the other difficulty. These Scriptures 
of ours have been veiy A-ast. We read in the 
Mahahhashya of Patanjali, that great philological 
Avork, that the Sama Veda had one thousand branches. 
Where are they all? No body knOAvs. So Avitli each 
of the Vedas, the ma.jor portion of these hooks have dis- 
^ appeared and it is only the minor portion that remains to 
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ns. They were nil tnJcen eliarye of by pi'artictilar finnili.-: 
Jinrl either tlie.se fainilio.s died out or woiv killtd iindn' 
foreign per.secntion or .somehow Iiecaine e.xtinct ; ami with 
them that Iiranch of the learning of the Vedn.v thev l ^jk 
oharge of became, extinct aLo. This fact we ought to t.- 
member as it alway.s form.s the .sheet-anchor in the liaml' 
of those who want to preach anything n"W or to deft iid 
■anything even against the Vedas. \\’here\’er we know in 
India, there is a di.scii.ssion between locjd cnstoni and tlu' 
•fsiaitis and whenever it is pointetlont that the loc.d casfoin 
isagain.st the Scriptare.s, (he argument that Is forwar.hd 
is that it is not ; that the custom e.visted in the bnuich of 
the Srutis which has Iiecome extinct : this has a!.^o Im.i'u 
iv custom. In the in hist of all tht?se varying nietho'ls ot 
reading and comnieiitiiig on oiir Scriptures, ii L very 
difficult, indeed, to find tiiotliread thaM iins through all of 
them; for we hccoine convinced at oiiee flnit then* must 
be .some common ground undei lying all tlm.-o vavviug divi- 
r^ions, and sub-divisions, (here must Is* haniemy, a ciiai- 
inoii plan upon wliicli all tln‘se little bit.*- of bnii-liug-- b-iv** 
Leen constructed, .some basis common to this appnn'otly 
liopele.ss nia.s.s of confimion wbicli wec.dl our religion. Eb** 
■it could not have stood so long, it e<mld not hnvr* etidor.**! 
<0 long. 

Coming to our commentator.s again we fuel nmitber 
slitliculty. The very same Adwaitie commentator when- 
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;vev nn Adwiufcic text comes lie pre.serves it just nsitis . 
out ns soon ns n. D'lnlistic text presents itself liefore him lie 
bortuves it, if lie can, brings tbe most queer meaning out of 
it. Sometimes the “ Unborn ” becomes a “ goat ” such 
woiulerful changes. “ A ja. ” the “ Unborn ” is explained 
as “ Aja ” a, goat, to suit the coiiimentator. The same wa}', 
if not ill a still worse fa.shion, the texts are handled b}- the 
Dualistic commentator. Eveiy Dualistic text is jire.served 
indevei-y text that speaks of non -dualistic jjldlosophy is 
lortnred in any fashion they like. This Sanskrit language 
s so intricate, the Sanskrit of the Vedas is so ancient and 
ihe Sanskrit philology so perfect that any amount of dis- 
iussion can be carried on for ages in regard to tbe mean- 
ng of an}' Avord. If a Pundit takes it into his head, any- 
body’s prattle can be made into correct Sanskrit by force of 
irgument and quotations of text and rules. These are the 
iifiiculties in our way of underetanding the Up.aniishads. 
[t was given to me to live with a m.an avIio was as .ai-dent 
A Dualist, as ardent an Adw.aitist, as ardent a Bhakta and 
as ardent a Gnani. And living with this man first put 
it into my head to understand the Upanishads and the text 
of the Scriptures from an independent and better basis 
than blindly ' following the commentators ; and in my 
humble opinion and in my humble researches, I came to 
this conclusion that these texts are not at all- contradictory. 
So Ave need not have any fear of. text-torturing at all ! They 
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-ire beautiful, aye, they are most wouflerfnl, and thoy :,if 
not cojitraclietory l)ut w'oiKlerfiilly jj.nrmonions, ona Idw 
, leading to. the othei-. But the one fact 1 found i.s that in .nil 
the Upanishad.s you will find that they Ix-giii with Dufili-tir 
idea-s, ■with worsliip and all tliat, .and they pud with n 
grand fiouri.sh of Adwaitic idea.-?. 


Now, therefore, I find, in the light of tin'.*; iininV lit' 
that the Dii.alistand the Adwaithat need not fight papif 
other ; e-ach has a place, .and a gi‘e.at place in the aation.'il 
life ; the Dualist must remain ; ho is .a.s much part and 
parcel of the iiational religion.s life as the Adwaiti.'-f : on<- 
cannot exist without the other ; one is the fulfilment of the 
other ; one is the building, the other i.s the toji ; the one the 
root, the other tlie fruit and .so on. Then .'igaiii, aiiv 
attempt totoi-ture the te.vts of the Upanislmds ap|H'.'ii.-. to 
me very ridicnloins, for I hcgin to find out that the laiigm 
age wa.s .so wonderful ; apai't from all its iiimt'i fh" 
gvehtest philosophy, apart from its wonderful merit a- 
theology a.s showing the path of snh'ation of manf.ind. 
taking Upanishadic liteiatui’p, tfioy arc the urn't wofiA r- 
fill painting of sublimity that the world has. Ibre com- > 
out in full force thatindividimlity of tlieluim.an mind. lln. 
introspective intuitive Hindu mind. Imv" pdiutf t.’ 

)f .sublimity cd.sewhore in -nil nations, but alma-l wirh- 
,ut e.vccptimi, yon will find tliaf their idcrd i*- b> 
he sublime in tlte mit.sclp.s. Take for ui^t-nurp, 
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Dante, Hoinei- or any of those Western Poets. There are 
'':Mvonderfull}' sublime passages in' them ; but there it is' 
always grasping foi' the senses, the muscles — muscle get- 
ting the ideal of infinite expansion, the infinite of space. 
We find the same attempts in the Samhita portion. You 
know some of those most wonderful Riles, where creation, 
is described and so on ; the very heights of expression of 

■ the sublime in expansion ; the infinite in space is reached; 
but ns it were they found out very soon that the Infinite 
cannot be reached through that wny, that even the infinite 
space and expansion and the infinite external nature can- 
not express the ideas that were struggling to find expres- 
sion in their minds, and they fell back upon other explana- 

--kons. The language became ne-sv in the XJpanishads; itis 
almost negative, the language sometimes chaotic , .some- 
times taking you beyond thesen-ses, going h.alf waj'and leav- 
ing you there, only pointing out to you something , which 
you cannot grasp, which 5'ou cannot sense, and at the same 
time, yon feel dead certain that it is there. What passages 
in the -svorld can compare with this ? (Repeated a, Sans- 
krit verse which he translated thus) “ There the sun can- 
not illnmine, nor the moon, nor the stars, the flash of light- 
ning cannot illumine the place, what to speak of this mor- 
tal fire. ” Where can you find a more perfect expression of 
the whole philosophy of the world; the gist of what the 
Hindus ever thought, the whole dream of human salvation 

33 
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painted in language move wondorftil, in figui-e more mar- 
vellous ? (Quoted a Sanskrit passjige and procwlrd to say): 
Upon the s,ame tree there are two birds of heautiful phiin- 
nge, most friendly to each other, one eating the fruits, tlu* 
other without eating, sitting there calm and silent ; the 
one on the lower hi-jinch eating sweet and latter fruits in 
turn and hecoining luippyatid unhappy, hut the one on the 
top eahn and majestic ; eats luu'thei- sweet nor hitter, cjik*' 
for neither lia]>piiH‘ss nor misery, immersed in his own glory. 
Tliis is the picture of the human soul. M.an is eating sweet-s 
and bitters of this life, pursuing gold, jmrsuing his senst.*, 
pur.suing the vanities of life, hopelessly, madly Ciire<‘i ing 
ho goes. In other places the Upanishads have compaiisl 
it to the charioteer and the mntl hoises unrest ntined. Such 
is the career of men juirstiing the vaiiil if's of life, < hihli'>'ii 
di'e.'iniing golden <he:tms to find that fltey weit* hut vain, 
and old meji tdiewing the cud of their past deed-, and yet 
not knowing how to get out of this net wot):. TJui- we 
are: vet in t.hi> lift! of rvery one tlwri- cfune golden ntomenf;'. 
in the midst of deepest .sorrows, nay of ih-epi-st joy 
come moments when as it wen.> u jnrt of the cloud that 
hides the sun-light moves away and we (“vtch a gliiup-" in 
.spite of ourselves of something Iwyond, away, away heyond 
the life the senses, away, away Itcyoml it« 

vanities, its joys and its .son-ows away, away l-ynnd 
nature, in onr imnginations of happiness hen- or h'Uie.ifta-, 
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away l^eyond all thirst for gold ov for fame or for name or 
■for prosperity. ]\lan stops for a moment in this glimpse, he 
•sees the other bird calm .and majestic, eating neither .sweet 
nor bitter fruits, immer.sed in his own glory, self-content, 
self-satisfietl,asthe Gita Sixy.s, “ Those that have become , 
■satisfied in the Atman, those' who do not want anything 
beyond Atman, wh.at work is there for them ? Why should 
they drudge ?” He catclies a glimpse, then iigain lie forget.s, 
he goes on eating sweet and bitter fruits of life, he forget.s 
everything again ; perhaps after a time, he catches another 
glimpse, perhaps the lower bird coines nearer and nearer, ' 
as blows are received ; if he be fortunate to receive Imrd 
knocks, then he comes nearer and nearer to the other bird 
his companion,’ his life, his friend, and as he goes neavk* 
he finds that the light from the other bird is playing round 
his own plumage and .as it comes nearer .and nearer, lo 1 
the transform.ation is going on. He finds himself melting 
away, nearer and ne.arer .still he has gone, he has entirely 
disappeared. He did not exist ; it w.as but, the reflection 
of the other bird, who w.as there c.alm and majestic on 
those moving leaves, it w.as he.alw.a 3 \s, .alw.ays sio calm. It 
was his glory' of that upper bird’s. No more fear ; perfectly 
s,atisfied, calmly serene, he remains. In this' figure the 
IJpanlshad takes yon from Duali,stic ' to the utmo.st Ad- 
waitic conception. Examples can be added to examples, 
• we have no time in this lecture to do that, to .show the 
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inni\ellous poetry* of tliG L'p:iui.''Ii<nJ.'^, llic jKtintifiL' 
of the sublime, the grand cotiception.^. ; but tiiu> 

other idea, the language and the thought and 
everytliing come direct, they fall upon you like 
a sword blade, like a hnmmej' l>h>w fliev come, Ah* 
mistaking their meaning.-^. Every tone of that imi.vic i\ 
firm and p)-oduccs its full ofiect ; no gyration.s, no arid 
word.s, no intricacies in whicli the brain is lost. Signs of 
degi-adation are not there; no attempts at too niiu-h sdlc- 
gori.sing, too much piling of a<ljoctives, making it nmie 
and more intricate till the whole of tlte .sense is lost, and 
the brain becomes giddy, and man docs not. know bis way 
out from the nia/te of that liteniture, none of them yet. ' 
If it ho human litei'iiture, it mu.st lx.* the product imi of 
a race, which has not yet lost a bit of its national vigmii. 
Strength, .strength is what it talks to me from every |*ire. 
This is the one gre.at thing to lememhcr ; if has hc..ji 
the one great Ies.snn I have been taught in my lib-; 
.streivgtb, it .says strc-ngtii, oh man he jiot weak, ,\ye, 
are there no human weakne-sses, .says man ; titeie are, 
the Upani.shads. Hut will more weakness h<*al it, uvadd you 
trw to wash dirt with dirt ? Will sin enr*? sin, weakm-s 
cure wenknf-sS ? Strength, oh man. stre?igtli s.tv tie- 
ITpaiiishads, .stand up and be .strong; aye, it is the oah 
litei-ature in the world when* you Hfid “ nabhayetii ' 

“ fearless " used again and again ; iii no other ‘. rii.'ut.- in 







the -world is this adjective applied either, to Gbd or 
^^rSfahhayoth” “ fearless ” ; and to my mind rises fr6j», :|h^g 
part the vision of the great Emperor of the - West; Alexftnder^., 
the Great and I see as it were in a picture the gi'eat monsirch- 
standing on the banks of the Indus, talking to one ef-durli. 
Sanyasins in the forest, and that old man he Avas talking to'i 
perliaps naked, stark naked, sitting upon a block of stoned 
and the Emperor astonished at his wisdom tempting himi- 
with gold and honor, to opme over to Greece. And hhi^ 
man smiles at hLs gold and smiles at his temptations; 
and refuses and then the Emperor standing on ■. ■his-; 
authority as an Emperor says, “I will kill you, if yon- 
do not come,” and the man bui'sts inh) a laugh, and he says^ 
'•“ you. never told sneii a, falsehood in yont life, ns yod' 
tell just now. Who can kill me ? Me, you kill Emperor 
of the materi.al World ! Never, for I am spirit unborn 
and undecaying, never rvas I born and never do I die,- -I 
am the Infinite, the Omnipresent, the Omniscient, and you 
kill me, child that you are. ” Aye, that is strength, that 
is strength. And the more I read the Upanishads my 


friends, my countrymen, the more I weep for you, fqi 
therein is the great pi-actical application. Strength, strengtl 
for us. What Ave need is strength, Avho Avill give ui 
sti’ength ? There are thousands to weaken us, stories av< 
have learnt enough, every one of our Puranas if you presi 
them gives out stories enough to fill three-four*tbs of thj 
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libnirios of tlie world. Wo Imvo nil tlmt. K\-orvt.liiii;r 
can weaken ns ns a racn we have had for the hist thi'ii-and 
yeai‘S, It .socins ns if for tlie lust tliousanil years nntioiifd 
life had this quo end in view, r;*., liow to make ns wi nk- 
er and Aveakei' till we have heeouie real f*arthworjns, emwl- 
ing at the feet of every mio who dares to jint his foot on ns, 
Tlierefore, my friends as one of vour hlood, as one 

that lives and dies with von, let me tell von 

» ' * 

that we want .strengtli, strengtkand every time stretigtli. 
And the Upanislmds are tlie great mine of sf reiii;lli. 
Tliei'ein lies strength enough to invigonde tie* whole 
world; the whole world eati he vivified, made strong, 
energised. It will call with trumpet voire njnm the 
weak, ®the luiserahlo, and the down-trodden of all 
races, creeds and all sects fo stand on flieir fi*' ( and 
he free ; freedom, ])!iysical freedom, mental fi f< dom, and 
spiritual freeilom arc tlie wafidnvord of the I'|>.tnisli.'id-. 
Aye, this is the one Hcripture in world of all ofhars tlnf 
does not talk of -sid vat ion hut of fii'eiloni. It- ftf*. finto 
the bonds of imfure, he free fimn we-ikne^H ! .\nd it .--iiow.' 
to YOU that yon have it already theie. That isnuotter 
peculiarity, you area Dwnitisl, never mind, you have go* 
to admit that hv its very md^newml is }«-rfeet ; otdy hy 
certain actions of the soul it has hfrome coutnieted. Indeed, 
the theory of contnietion and expansion of llan.annji 
is exactly what the modern evolntionisf- (sdt I.vnltdion 
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sxi\d Atavism. The sov\l goes l)iick, becomes coutracted as 
*it were ; its powers become potential and by good deeds 
and good thonglits it expands again, reveals its natural 
perfection. With the Adwaitist the one diflereuce i® 
that he admits evolution in nature and not in the soul. 
Suppose tJiere is a screen and there is a small hole in the 
screen. I am a man standing behind the screen and 
looking at this giand assembly ; I can .only see vevy few 
faces here. Suppose the hole to increase ; as it increa- 
ses more and more all tliis assembly is revealed to ipe, 
till the hole becomes identified with the screen. There 
is nothing between you and me in this case ; neither 
5mu changed nor I changed ; all the change was in the 
' 'screen. You were the same from first to Last ; only the 
screen changed. Thi.s is the Adwaitist’s position ^vith 
regard to Evolution — evolution of nature and manifesta- 
tion of the Self witliin. Not that the Self can by any 
means be made to contract. It is unchangeable, the infi- 
nite one. It was covered .as it wex-e with a veil, the veil of 
Maya and this Maya veil becomes thinner and thinner, 
more and nioi-e, .and the inborn, natural glory of tbe soul, 
comes out and becomes m.anifest. This is the one great 
doctrine whicli the world is waiting to learn from India. 
Whatever people may talk, however they may try 
to boast, they will find out day after day that no more 
can there be a society without recognising this. Do 
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yon not .seoliow every thJn« is lieinjs' r('V(lh^tioni^' <U D.> 
J’ou not know liow it was the custom to take for 
tliat everything is wicked until it proves itself gtH)il ? In c-iUi- 
Cation, in punishing criminals, in treating liumtH’', in the 
treatment of common diseases even, that was tlie old law, 
What is tlio modern law? The modern law s.iys »he Didy 
itself is healthy; it cures disease of itsowu natnn*. M<s!i- 
cino can at best only helji the .storing np of tlu' lo .^t in tlie 
bod)-. What sny.s it of criminals? It f.akcs for gnmted that 
however Iowa criminal may l>e, 1in*n; i^ still tie- divinitv 
•within which dies not, we uutst treat criminni' ns sneh. 
All these things have become cbangisl, ,l’e<iple now eal) jails 
penitentiaries. So with every? In’ng ; conM iotisly oi nnron- 
Sfion.sly that divinity which is inside and outside India >> 
expressing itself. And in your bo, )k-s is tlie e.splanaf ion ; 
men bavo gt)t to take it. The tre.itment ,>f man to ni >i! 
will become entirely revohit ionised and tlies,. ol,i old iderts 
of pointing to the weakne.ss of mankind u'ill have to go. 
Tbcy will have veceivtal their de.'ith-blow within this 
century. Now |M.'oj)le tnay .st.and up and criticise ii*>, ) 

h.ave been critici.sed frotn one end of the world to tie- ot bet- 
as one who jireacln-.s the diaboliml idea that tlnue is no 
sin! Ve IT good. Tin- <le.scendiin‘s of tbe-se very mi’is v. ill 
ble.ss me as tb<‘ prfttcher of vivltte and not of siti. lam 
the preacber of virtue, not of ‘in. I gloj-y in beinc tie* 
preacher of light njid not of darkness. 
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The second gi’esvt idee. "wMchi t\\e wovld is Nvaiting to 
receive from ouvDpanishadsisthe solidarity of thisuniverse. 
These old old lines of demar&ation and differentiation are 
vanishing rapidly . Electricity and steam power are placing 
different parts of the world in intercommunication with 
each other and as a result, we Hindus no more say that 
every country beyond our own land is peopled with demons 
and hobgoblins ; nor do the people of Christian countries 
sa}’' that India is only peopled by cannibals and savages.' 
We go out of our country, we find the same brother man 
with the same strong hand to help, with the same lips to 
say god-speed and sometimes better than in the country, 
we J^re born. They, when they come here find the same 
brother- hood, the same cheers, the same god-speed. 
Well our Upanishads say that the c.ause of all misery is 
ignoi'ance ; and that is perfectly true applied to every 
state of life either social or spiritual. It is ignorance 
that m.akes us hate each other, it is ignorance of each 
other that we do not Icnow and do not love each other. 
As soon as we come to know each other love comes ; 
must come, for are we not one? Thus we find the 
idea of solidarity coming in in spite of ourselves. Even 
in Politics and Sociology, problems that were only 
n.ational 20 years before can no more be solved on 
national grounds. They are assuming huge propor- 
tions, gigantic shapes. They .can only be solved when 
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looked at in tlie broader light of international grounds. 
International oi'ganizations, international conjbination.s> 
international laws ar-e the ciy of the day. That shows, 
the solidarity. In Science everyday they are finding out 
that view of the matter, Youspe.ak-of matter, the whole 
univer.se as one mass, one ocean of matter in which you 
and I, the sun and the moon and eveiything else are but 
the names of different little whirlpools and nothing more. 
Mentally speaking it is one universal ocean of thought 
ini which you and I are similar little whirlpools and as 
spirit it moveth not, it changeth not. It is the One 
Unchangeable, Unbroken, Homogeneous Atman. Theory 
for morality is coming also, and that is iii our books. ,The 
explanation of morsility, the fountain of ethics that ulso the 
woi-ld wants ; and this they will get. 

Whnt do toe want in India ? If foreigners want these 
thing.s, we want them twenty’’ times more. Because in spite 
of the gi’eatness of the Upanishads, in spite of our boasted 
ancestry of sages, compai'ed to many other i-aces I must 
tell you in plain word.s we are weak, very Aveak. First of 
all is our physical weakness. That physical weakness is 
the cause at least of one-third of our miseries. Weave lazy; 
”we cannot Avork ; Ave cannot combine *, Ave do not loA*e eacli 
other ; we are immensely selfish ; Ave ave Avhat the women 
of - Europe are ; not three of us can come together without 
hating each other, Avithout being jealoirs of eacii other. 
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That is tlve state in which we are;- hopelessly 
"flisbrganizerl mobs, inmensely selfish ; fighting each 
other for centnries, wliether a. certain mark is to he put' 
this way or a certain that way ; writing volumes and 
volumes upon such most momentous (juest,im>s whether , 
the look of a man spoils iny food or notl These we 
have been doing for the last few centuries. We camiot 
exjject anytliing more except what we ax'e Just now, of 
a race whose wliole brain energy has been occvipied in - 
such wonderfully beautiful problems and researches! 
And we are not ashamed. Aye, sometimes we are ; hut 
we cannot do what we think. Think we, many things 
and never do ; till pavrot-like, thinking has hecome a 
habit and never doing. "What is tbe cause of that? 
Physical weakness. This weak brain is not able to do. 
anj'tbing ; yo\i must change that. Our yonng men must 
be strong fir.st of all. Religion will come afterwards. 
Be strong my young fi'ien'ds, t])at is my advice to you. 
You will be neai-er to Heaven through foot-ball than 
through the study of the Gita. Bold umrds are these. 
I have to say them. I love you. I know where the 
shoe pinches. I have got a little experience. You will 
undei'stand Gita better with your biceps muscles a little 
stronger. You will understand the mighty geniu.s and the 
mighty strength of Krishna better .with a little of 
.strong blood in yon. You will undei-stand tbe IJpa- 
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nisliads better and the glory of the Atman when your 
body .stands firm upon your feet and you feel yourselves ' 
as men. Thus we have to apply these to our needs. 
People get disgusted many times at my preaching Acl- 
waitism. I do not mean to preach Ad^Yaitism or 
Dwaitism or any isjn in the world. The only ?s??i that 
we require now is this wonderful idea of the soul — its 
eternal might, its eternal strength, its eternal purity 
and its eternal perfection. ’ 

If I had a child I would from its veiy birth begin 
to tell it “Thou art the Pure one,” You have read in 
one of the Puranas that beautiful story of Queen Mathalsa, 
how as soon as she has a child she puts her child with * 
her own hands on the hammock, and hoAv as the h.am- 
mock swings to and fro, she begins to .sing “Thou art the 
Pure one, the Stainless, Sinless, the Mighty one, the great 
one.” Aye, there is much in that. Feel that jmu are great 
and you become great. What did I get as my experience all 
over the world is the question. They may talk about sin- 
uex'S ; and if all Englishmen believed that they were sinners 
indeed, Englishmen would he no better than the Negroes in 
Central Africa. God bless them that they do not believe it. 
On the other hand, .the Englishman believes he i.s born the 
lord of the world. He believes he is great and c.an do any- 
thing in tlie world. If he wants he can go to the sun or the 
moon and that makes him great. If he bad believed his 
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priests that he is a poor little sinner, going to he barbecued 
^through all eternity, he would not be the same Englishman 
that he is to-clay. So I find in every nation that in spite of 
priests and superstition the divine within lives and ns.serts it- 
self, We have lost faith. Would you believe me, 
have less faith than the Englishmen and women, 
thousand times less faith ! These are plain words, 
hut I say them, cannot help it. Don’t j'ou see how 
Englishmen and women, when the)' catch our ideas become 
' mad as it were, and although they are the ruling class, 
come to India to preach our own religion against the jeers 
and I'idicule of their own countrymen ? How many of you 
can do that; just'thinkof that: and why cannot you do that ?- 
Is it that you do not know it ? Yo knoAv more than 
they, that is why it is ; j on are more wise than is ; good 
for you, that is your difficulty ! It is all because your blood 
is only a pint of tar, your brain is sloughing, your hod) is 
weak ! Change the body, it must be changed. Physical 
weakness is the cause and nothing else. You talk of 
reforms, of ideals and all the.se for the last 100 years and 
when it comes to practice, you are not to be found: any- 
where ; so that you have disgusted the whole world and 
the very name of Reform is a thing of' ridicule to the 
whole world 1 What is the cause ?■ Is it that you do- 
notknow? You know too much. The only cause is you 
are weak, weak, veak, ypur body- is weak, youx' mind i.s 
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weak? You liave no faith in yoni'selves ! ' Oentiiries nmi 
oentmies, tliousaiul yeai« of criisliing tyivimiy of caste; 
and kings and foreigners and your own people, have taker 
out all strength from you, my hretln-en ! Like the trodden 
down, and broken backhoneless worjns you are ! 

Who will give ns strength ? Let me tell yon, strength, 
strength, is wliat we want. And the lii-ststep in getting 
strength is to uphold the Upanishads and believe thal 
‘ I am. the soul ” [Here the Swami repeated a Sanskrit 
quotation, which he translated thus] “ Me the sword can- 
, not cut ; Me no instruments pierce ; Me the fire cannot 
'burn ; Me the air cannot dry ; I am the Omnipotent, I am 
the Omniscient.” So repeat these blessed saving words. 
Do not say we are weak, we can do anything and every- 
tliing. What can we not do, every thing can be done by 
us; we have the same glorious soul in every one and let 
trs believe in it. Have faith as Nachiketa ; at the time of 
his father's sacrifice, faith came unto Nachiketa ; aye I 
wish that faith would come unto each of you ; and every 
one of you would stand up a gigantic intellect, a world- 
mover, a giant, an infinite god in every i-aspect ; that is 
what I want you to become. This is the strength that 
yon get from the Upanishad.s, this is the faith that yon will 
get and this is there. Aye, but it was onlj' for the 
.Sanyasin! Ilaliasya! The Upanishadswere'ili the hands of the 
Sanyasin ; he wept into the forest ; Safikai'a was alittle kind 
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and says even Graliasthas might study the .Dpanishads,- it 
.will do them good ; it will not Inu-t them. But still the idea 
is that the Upanislmds talked ohl}’ of the ■ forest. . As I 
told yon the other day the only commentary, the authori- 
tative commentary of the Yedas has been- made once 
and for ever by Him, who inspired the VedaSv— Ivy — 
Krishna in the Gita. There it is for every one, for 
every occupation of life. These conceptions of the Ve- 
danta must come, must remain not only in the forest; 
they mv\st not only go into the cave, but they must come 
to work out in the Bar and the Bench, in the Pulpit, the 
cottage of the poor man, with the fishermen that are 
catching fish and students that are studying. 

They call to every man, every woman, and child, what- 
ever be his or her occupation, everywhere they must be; 
and what fear ! The ideals of the IJpanishads ! how can 
the fishermen and all these carry them out? The way 
has been shown. It is infinite ; religion is infinite, none 
can go beyond it ; and whatever you do, that is very good 

• for you. Even the lea.st done brings marvellous results ; 
therefore, let every one do what little he can. If the fisher- 
m.an thinks that he is the .spirit, he will be a better fisher- 
man ; if the stvrdent thinks he is the spirit, he will be a 

• great student. If the larvyer thinks that he is the 
spirit, he will be a better lawj'er, and so on, and the r esult 
wil be, that the castes will remain for ever. It is in ■ the 
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you think of this Widow quastion and wha t do you think 
of this Women question ? Let me answer once for all, 
am I a widow. that you ask me that nonsense ! Am I a 
woman, tliat you ask me that question again and again ? 
Who are you to solve . Women’s pohleins and Widows 
problems ? Are you the Loi-d God himself, ruling over 
every woman and every widow ? Hands off'. They will 
solve their own problems. Nonsense ! Tyrants, attempt- 
ing to think that you c.an do anything for any one ! 
Hands off'. The Divine will look after all. Who are you 
to assume that you know everything ; how dare you think, 
oh, blasphemers, that .you have the right over God. For 
don’t you know that every soul is the soul of God, oh, 
'blasphemers ! iStind your own Karma, a load of Karma 
is there, is working. Oh ye blasphemers ! Your nation 
might put )mu upon a pedestal, 3 ’oui- society may 
cheer you up to the skies ; fools may praise you ; 
but He sleeps not. He will catch jmu, and the 2 Junish- 
ment will be sure here or hereafter. Thei-efore, look 
upon every man and woman and everj' one as God. 
You cannot helj) anj'one ; jmu can onlj'’ serve ; serve 
the children of the Lord, serve the Lord Himself' 
if you have the privilege. If the Lord grants that, 
you can help any one of His children blessed you are ; 
don’t think too much of yourselves. Blessed you are 
that that privilege w.as given to you and others had 

34 
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it not. Hancls off therefore ; none here requires your 
help. True help is only worship. I think there are' 
some poor, because of my salvation, I will go and 
worship them : God is thei-e ; some hei'e are miserable 
for 3 ’our and my salivation so that we may serve tl)e 
Lord, coming in the shape of the diseased, coming in the 
shape of the criminal, coming in the shape of the lunatic, 
the leper and the sinner. 

Bold are my words and let me tell them forit is the great- 
est privilege in your or my life, that we are allowed to 
serve the Lord in all these shapes. Give irp the idea that 
byv ruling some one, you can do any good to them. But 
you can do just as in the case of the plant ; you can 
supplj' the growing seed with the materials for 
making up of its body, bringing to it, the earth, the 
water, the air that it wants. It ivill take all that it 
wants by its own nature, assimilate and grow by its own 
nature. Bring all light into the world; light, bring 
light ; let light come unto every one, let the task be 
not finished till every one ha.s reached the Lord. Bring 
light to the poor, and bring more light to the rich, for- 
th ey require it more than the poor; bring light to the 
ignorant and more light to the educated for the vanities 
of this two-pence half-penny education of our time are 
tremendous 1 Thus bring light to .all .and leave the rest 
unto the Lord, for in the words of the s,ame Lord “ to 
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■woi'k you hnve the right find not to tlie fruits thereof. ” 
Let not your work pi'ocluce results for you: unrl fit the 
same time, may you never be without woi-k. May He 
who tauglit such grand ideas to us, to our forefathers 
ages before, help us to get strength to carry into 
practice His commands. 


:o: 
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very small amount of religious woi'k performed 
brings a very large amount of result ” — are 
tbe eternal words of the author of the Gita, and 
if that statement wanted an illustration, in my hvunhle 
life I am finding everyday the truth of that great saying. 
My work, gentlemen of Kumbakonam, has been very 
insignificant indeed, but the kindness and the cordiality 
of welcome that have met me at every step of inj' 
journey from Colombo to this city are simply beyond 
all expectation. Yet, at the same time, it is worthy of onv 
traditions as Hindus, it is worthy of our race; for 
here we are the Hindu race, whose vitality, whose life- 
principle, whose very soul, as it were, is in religion. I 
have seen a little of the world, travelling among the races 
of the West and the East ; and everywhere I find among 
nations one great ideal, which forms the back-bone, so to 
speak, of that race. With some it is politics, with others 
it is social culture ; others again have intellectual culture 
and so on for their national back-ground. But this, our 
. mother-land, has religion and religion alone for its basis, 
for its backbone, for the bedrock upon which the whole 
building of its life has been based. Some of you may 

* In reply to the addresses of welcome presented to Swarni 
yivekananda at Kumbakonam, he delivered tbe following speech, 
which we publish here as it bears upon the mission of the 
Vedanta in the world. 
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i-emember that in my reply to the kind address which the 
people of Madras sent over to me in America, I pointed 
out the fact that a peasant in India has, in many respects, 
a better religious education than many a gentleman in 
the West, and to-daj', beyond all doubt, I myself am 
verifying my own words. There was a time when I 
would feel r.ather discontented at the w.ant of information 
among the masses of India, and the lack of thirst among 
them for information, but now I understand it. Where 
their interest lies they are more eager for information 
than the masses of any other rjice that I have seen or 
have travelled among. Ask our peasants about the 
momentous political changes in Europe, the upheavals that 
are going on in European society. They do not know 
anything of these, nor do they caie to know ; but those 
very peasants, even in Ceylon, detached from India in 
many ways, cut oft' from a living interest in India — I 
found the very peasants working in the fields there had 
already known that there was a Parliament of Religions 
in America, and th.at one of their men had gone over there, 
and that he had had some success. Where, therefore, their 
interest is, there they are as eager for information as any 
other race ; and religion is the one and the sole intere.st of 
the people in India. I am not just now discussing whether 
it is good, to have the vitality of the race in religious ideals 
or in political ideals, but so far it Ls clear to us, that for 
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good ov for evil ouv vitality is concentrated in ouv religion. 
Yon cannot change it. You cannot destroy one thing and ^ 
put in its place another. You cannot transplant a 
large gi'owing tree from one soil to another and make 
it immediately take root Iiere. For good or for evil the 
I’eligious ideal has been flowing into India for thousands o 
year’s, for good or evil the Iirdian atmosphere has been filled 
with ideals of religion for shining scores of centrrries, for 
good or evil we have been born and brought up in the very 
midst of these ideals of religion, till it has entered into our 
very blood, and tingles with every drop of it in our veins, 
and has become one with ouv constitution, become the 
very vitality of our lives. Can you give svrch a i-eligion 
up without the rousing of the same energy in reaction, 
without fi.Uing the channel which that mighty river ha.s 
cut out for itself in the course of thousands of year.s ? Do 
you want that the Gange.s should go hack to its icy bed 
and begin a new cour.se ? Even if that were possible, it 
would be impossible for this country to give up her charac- 
teristic course of religious life and take up a new 
career of politics or something else for herself. You 
can only work under the law of lea.st resistance, and 
this religious line is the line of least resistance in 
India, This is the line of life, this is the line of growth 
and this is the line of well-being in India — to follow the 
track of religion. Aye, in other countries religion i.s only 
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one of the many necessities in life. To use .a common 
illustration which I am in the habit of using, my lady has 
many things in her parlour, and it is the fashion now-a- 
days to have a Japanese vase, and she must procure it ; it 
does not look well without it. So my lady, or my gentle- 
man, has manj’ other occupations in life ; a little bit of 
religion also must come in to complete it. Consequently 
she has a little i-eUgion. Politics, social improvement, in 
one word, this world, is the goal of tlie I'est of mankind, 
and God and religion come in quietly as the helpers out 
of the world, there God is, so to speak, the being who helps 
to cleanse and to furnish this world of ours ; th.at is appa- 
rently all the value of God for them. Do you not know 
how for the last hundred or two hundred years you 
have been hearing again and again out of the lips of 
men who ought to have known better, from the mouths 
of those who pretend, at least, to know better, that 
all the arguments they produce .against this Indian 
religion of ours is this, that our religion does 
not conduce to well-being in this world, that it 
does not bring to \is handfuls of gold, that it does not 
make us robbei-s of n.ation.s, that it does not make the strong 
.stand upon the bodies of the we.ak, and feed themselves 
with the life’s blood of the weak. Certainly our religion 
does not do tliat. It cannot march cohorts, under whose 
feet the earth tremble-s, for the purpose of destruction and 
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pillage and the I'uination of I’aces. Therefore, thej' Sfiy — 
what is there in this religion ? It does not bring any grist 
to the grinding mill, any strength to the muscles ; what is 
there in such a. religion ? They little dream ti'at that is 
the very argument which which we prove our religion to 
be good and true. Ours is the true religion because it 
does not make for the world. Ours is the onl3' true religion 
because this little sense-world of tliree day.s duration is not 
to be, according to it, the end and aim of all, is not 
to be our great goal. This little earthly horizon of a 
few feet is not that which bounds the view of our 
religion. Ours is away beyond, and still beyond ; be- 
■ youd the senses, beyond space, and beyond time, away, 
away beyond, till nothing of this world is left there and the 
univer.se itself becomes like one di'op in the transcendent 
ocean of the glory of the soul. Oiu-s is the true religion 
because it teaches that God alone is true, and that this 
%vorld is false and fleeting, and that all ^mur gold is 
dust, and that all your power is finite, and that life itself 
is often times an evil ; therefoi'e, it is that ours is the 
true religion. Ours is the true religion, because, above 
.all, it teaches renunciation, and stands up with the 
wisdom of ages to tell and to declare to the niitiom who 
are mere children of yestei'daj' in comparison witli the 
hoaiy antiquity of the wisdom that our ancestors have 
discovei'ed *for ns here in India — to tell them in plain 
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words, “Children, j-ou are slaves of the senses ; there is 
only finiteness in the , senses ; there is only ruination in 
the senses ; the three short days of luxury here bring only 
ruin at last. Give it all up, renounce the love of the 
senses and of the world ; that is the way of religion.” 
Through renunciation is the way to the goal and' not 
through enjoyment. Therefore, ours is the only true 
religion. Aye, it is a curious fact that, while nations after 
nations have come upon the stage of the world, played their 
parts vigorously for a few moments, and died almost 
without leaving a mark or a ripple on the ocean of time, 
here we are, living, as it were, an eternal life. The}' talk a 
great deal of the new theories .about the survival of the 
fittest, and they think that it is the .^itrength of the 
muscle.s which is the fittest to survive. If that were true, 
any one of the aggressively known old-world nations 
would have lived in glory to-d.ay, and we, the weak Hin- 
dus — an English lady once told me, what have the Hindus 
done ; they never even concpiered one single race ! — even 
this race, which never conquered even one other race or 
nation, lives here three hundred million strong. And it 
is not at all true that all its energies are spent, that 
atavi.sm has seized upon every bit of its body ; that is not 
true. Tliere is vitality enough, and it comes out in 
torrents .and deluges when the time is i-ipe and requires 
it. We have, as it were, thrown a challenge to, the whole 
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woi'ld from the most ancient times. In the West they 
are trying to solve the problem how much a man can 
possess, and we are Hying here to solve the problem on how 
little a man can live. This struggle and this difference 
has to go on still for some centurie.s. But if history has 
• any truth in it, and if prognostications ever prove true, 
it must be that those who train themselves to live on the 
least .supply of things and to control themselves well, will 
in the end gain the battle, and that all those who run after 
6 nJo 3 'ment and luxury', however vigorous they may .seem 
for the moment, will have to die and become annihilated. 
There are times in the history of a man's life, nay in the 
histoiy of the lives of nations, when a sort of world- 
weariness becomes painfully' predominant. It seems that 
such a tide of world-weariness has come upon the Western 
World. There too they have thinkers, gj'eat men ; and 
they are already finding out that it i.s all vanity' of 
vanities, this race after- gold and power ; many, nay' mo.st, 
cultured men and women there are already rveary of this 
' competition, this struggle, this brutality of their com- 
mercial civilisation, and they are looking foi’ward to- 
wards something better. There is a -clas-s which still 
clings on to political and social changes as the only' 
panacea for- t)ie evils in Europe, but among the greiit 
thinkers there other ideals are growing. They h/ive found 
out that no .amount of politic.al or social manipulation of 
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one or more founders. All their theories, their teach- 
ings, their doctrines, and their ethics are ^huilt round 
the life of a personal founder fi’oin whom they get 
their snnctioir, their anthoity, and their power ; and 
strangely enough upon the historicality . of the founder’s 
life is built, n.s it were, all the fabric of such religions. 
If tliere is one blow dealt to the historicality of that 
life as has been the case in modern times with the 
lives of almost all the so-called founders of religion — 
wo know that half of the details of such lives i.s not 
now seriously believed in and that the other half is 
seriously doubted — if this becomes the case, if that rock 
of historicality, as they pretend to call it, is, shaken and 
shattered, the whole building tumbles down broken- 
absolutely, never to regain its lo.st status. Every one of 
the gi-eat religions in the Avorld excepting our own, i-s 
. built upon such historical clsaincter-s ; but ours rest upon 
principles. There is no man or woman who can claim to 
have created the recfns. They are the embodiment of 
etei-nal principles ; sage.s discovered them ; and now’ and 
then the names of these sages are mentioned, just their 
names ; we do not even know who or what they were. In 
m.any cases we do not know who their fathers Avere, and 
almost in every case Ave do not know when and Avhere they 
Avere born. But Avliat e.ared tliey, these sages, for their naine.s? 
They Averethe preachers of principles, and they themselves, 
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jis far as they went, tried to become illustrations of the 
principles tliey preached. At the same time, just as our 
God is an impersonal and yet a personal God, so is our reli- 
gion a most inten.sely impersonal one, .a religion based upon 
principles, and yet it has an infinite scope for the plaj- of 
persons; for what religion gives you more incarna- 
tions, more prophets and seers, and still waits for 
infinitely more ? Says the Bhagavail-Gita that incarna- 
tions are infinite, leaving ample scope for as many ns you 
like to come. Therefore, if any one or more of these per- 
sons in India’s religious histoiy, anyone or more of those-, 
incarnations, and anyone or more of our pi’ophets, are 
proved not to have been historical, it does not injure our 
religion a bit ; even then it remains there firm as ever, be- 
cause it is based upon principles, and not on pei-sons. It 
is vain to ti’y to gather all the jjeoples of the world ^around 
a .single personality. It is difficult to make them gather 
together even round etei-nal and universal principles. If 
it e,ver becomes possible to bring the largest portion of 
humanity to one way of thinking in regard to religion,, 
mark you, it must be always through principles and not 
through persons. Yet, as I have said, our religion has 
ample scope for the authority and influence of persons. 
There is that most wonderful theory of Ishta, which gives 
you the fullest and the freest choice possible amoigs. We 
gi-eat religious personalities. You may takong the Jews 
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of the prophets or tenchens as 3'ovir guide and the object of 
your special adoration ; you ai’e even allowed to tliinh 
that he whom you have chosen is the greatest of the pro- 
phets, the greatest of all the Avataras ; there is no harm in 
that, but 3'ou must Iteep on a firm background of eter- 
nally true principles. The strange fact is here, that the power 
of our incarnations has been holding good with us onl}' so 
far as they are illustrations of the principles in the J'edas. 
The glory of Sri Krishna is that he has been the best prea- 
cher of our eternal religioir of principles and the best com: 
mentator on the Vedanta that over lived in India. 

The second claim of the Vedanta upon the attention of 
the world i.s that, of all the scriptures in tlie world, it is 
the one scripture the teaching of which is in entire harmo- 
ny with the results that have been attained bj' the modern 
scientific investigations of external nature. Two minds in 
the dim past of history, cognate to teach other in form, 
kinship and sympathj', started, being placed in different 

I 

circumstances, for the same goal through different routes. 
The one was the ancient Hindu mind and the other the 
ancient Gr-eek mind. The latter started in sear-ch of 
that goal beyond by analysing the external world. 
The former started by analysing the internal world. 

even through the v.arious vici.s.situdes of their 
wereboi-it is ea.sy to make out these’ two vibrations 
They were thPnding to produce similar echoes from the 
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gofil beyond. It seem-s clear th.at the conclusions of modern 
niateriali.stic science c.an be acceptable, harmoniously ■with 
their I'eligion, only to the Vectanihis, or Hindus as they 
call them. It seems clear that modern materialism can 
hold its own and at the same time, approach .spirituality by-' 
taking up the conclusions of the Vedanta. It seems to us, 
and to all who care to know, that the conclusions of 
modern .science are the very conclusions the Vedanta 
reached ages ago ; only in modern science they are written 
in tlie language of matter. This, then, is another claim 
of the Vedanta upon modern Western minds, its rational- 
ity, the wonderful rationali.sm of the Vedanta. 1 have 
myself been told by some of the best scientific minds of the 
day in the Wc.st how wonderfully mtional the conelusion.s 
of the Vedanta are. I know one of them personall}' who 
.scarcely has time to eat his meals, or go out of his 
laboratory, and who yet would stand by the hour to 
attend my lectures on the Vedanta ; for, as he expresses 
it, they are so scientific, they so exactly harmonise with 
the aspimtions of the age and with the conclusions which 
modern science is coming to at the present time. Two 
such scientific conclusions di-awn from Comimrative lieli- 
ffion, I would specially like to di-aw your attention to ; 
the one bear’s upon the idea of the universality of religions, 
and the other on the idea of the onene.s.s of things. We 
ob.serve in the histories of Babylon and among the Jews 
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an interesting religious phenomenon liappening. We find 
that each of these Babylonian and Jewish peoples were 
divided into so man^^ tribes, each tribe having a God of 
its own, and that these little tribal Gods had often a 
genei’ic name. The Gods among the Babylonians Avere all 
called Baals, and among them Baal Merodae was the 
chief. In course of time one of these many tribes would 
conquer and assimilate the other raciall}" allied tribes, 
and the 7ratura.l result Avould be that the God of the 
conquei’ing tribe would be placed at the head of all 
the gods of the other tribes. Thus the so-c.alled boasted 
monotheism of the Semites was created. Among .the 
Jews the Gods went by the name of Moloch. Of 

the.=e there Avas one Moloch who belonged to the 
tribe called Isr.ael' and he was called the Moloch 
Yahva, or Moloch Yava. Then this tifibe of Israel slowly 
conquered some of the other tribes of the same i-ace, 
destroyed their Molochs, and declared its own Moloch 
to be the Supreme Moloch of all the Molochs. And I 
am sure most of ypu knoAV the amount of bloodshed, of 
tjTanny, .and- of brutal savagery that this religious con- 
quest entailed. Eater on the Babylonians tried to 
destroy this supremacy of Moloch Yahva, but could not 
succeed. It seems to me that such an attempt at trib.al 
self-assex’tion in religious matters might h.ave taken place 
on the frontiers of India also. Here too all the various ^ 
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tvibes of the Aiyiius might have come into conflict with 
l^me atiother fov declaring the .supremacy of their .several 
tribal Gods ; but India’s iiistory w:i.s to be otherwise, was 
to be difl'erent from thaty)f the Jews. India, was to be 
alone tlie land, of all lands of toleration and of sini-itimlity, 
.and, thei’efore, the fight between trilies and their gods did 
not take jdace long here, for one of the greatest .sage.s that 
wn.s ever born anywhere found out here in India even .at 
timt distant time, wliich history c;>nnot reacli — tradition 
itself dares not to peep into il»e gloom of tliat past wlieu 
the sage aro«e — and declared, “ He wlio exists i.s one ; 
the .s;»ge.s ca.ll Him variously ” — Ekum sat vipra bahulha 
railanii ; one of the most memorable sentences tlmt were 
■ ever uttered, one of the grandest of truths that were evei' 
discovered ; and for vis Hiudns this truth has been the very 
backbone of our national existence. For throughout the 
vistas of the centuries of our national life this one ide.a, 
A’lran sat vipra bahndha vadaiili, come.s down, gaining 
.strengtli and vigour n.s it rolls along, gaining in volume 
and in fullne.ss til! it has peuncated the whole of our 
niitional existence, till it is mingled in our blood, and 
ha.s become one with us in every grain. We love 
that giund truth in every grain and our countx’y 
has become the glorious land of religious toleration. It is 
hei e and here alone that people build temple.s and 
churche.s for the religions which have come in with the 

35 
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object of condemning our own' religion. This is one very 
great principle that the world i.s waiting to lenrn from ns.^ 
little know how ronch of intolerance is yet abroad. 
It struck me more than once that I would have to leave my 
bones on foreign slrore.s owing to the prevalence of 
religious intolerance. Killing a man is nothing for 
religion’s sake ; to-morrow they may do it in the very iieart 
of tile boasted civilisation of the West, if to-day they arc 
not really doing .so. Outcasting in its most horrible fornrs 
would often come down upon the head of a man in the 
West, if he dared to say a word against his country's 
accepted religion. They talk glibly and smoothly here in 
criticism of our caste laws. If you go to the West and ' 
live there as I have done you will know that even- the ^ 
biggest professors you hear of are anant cowards and dare " 
not to tell, for fear of public opinion, a hundreth part of 
what they hold to be really'- true in religious -matters. 

Th'erefoi'e, the woi'Id is waiting for this grand idea of 
universal toleration. It will be a great acquisition to civili- 
sation. Nay, no civili.sation can exist long unless thi.‘; 
idea enters it. No civilisation can go on growing before 
fanaticism stops and blood.shed stops and brutality .stops. 
No civilisation can begin to lift up its head until %ve look 
charitably upon each other, and the Srst step towards that 
much needed charity is to look charitably and kindly upon 
the religious convictions of each other. Nay more, to ^ 
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iinrler-staiul that, not only .should we be charitable towards 
'each other, but positively helpful to each other, however 
different our religious ide.aa and convictions may be. And 
that is exactly what we in India do, as I have just related 
to you. It is here in Indio that Hindus have built and 
are still building churches for Christians, and mosques for 
Mohammedans, That is the thing to do. In spite of 
their hatred, in spite of their brutality, in spite of their 
cruelty, in spite of their t3'ranny, and in spite of the 
filthy language they are always given to uttering, 
we will and must go on building chiu'ches for the 
Christians and mosques for the Jlohammedans till we 
conquer through love, till we have demonstrated to the 
• world that love alone is the fittest thing to survive and not 
hatred, that it is gentlene.ss that has the strength to live 
on and to fructif}’, but not mere brutality' and phy.siciil 
force. 

The other great ide;i that the world wjints from us to- 
day, the thinking part of Europe and the whole world — 
more, perhaps, the lower classes than the higher, more 
the niiisses than the cultui’ed, more the ignorant than the 
educated, more the weak than the strong — is that eternal 
gi-and idea of the spiritual oneness of the whole universe. 
I need not tell you to-day, men fioni this Madras Univer- 
sity, how the modern i-esearches of Europe - have 
demonsti-ated through physical mean.s the oneness ahd the 
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solidarity of the whole universe, ])ow, physically speaking 
you and I, the sun and the moon and the atar.s, are all 
but little waves or wavelets in the midst of an infinite 
6cean of matter, and how Indian psychology had demons- 
trated ages ago thatj similarly, both body and mind 
are but mere names or little wavelets in the ocean of 
matter, the Sainashti, and how, going one step further, 
it is shown in the Vedanta that, behind that idea, of the 
rinity of the whole show, the i-eal soul is also one. There 
is but one soul throughout the universe, all is but one 
existence. This great idea of the real and basic solidarity 
of the whole universe has frightened many, even in this 
country ; it even now finds sometimes more opponents 
than adherents ; I tell you, nevertheless, that it is the 
one great life-giving idea which the world wants froih 
us to-day and which the mute masses of India want 
for their uplifting, for none can regenerate this land of 
oiu’s without the pr.actical application and efi'ective 
'operation of this ideal of the onene.ss of things. The 
rational West is earnestly bent upon .seeking out the 
rationality, the raison d’etre of all its philosophy and its 
ethics • and you all know well that ethics cannot he 
derived from the mere .sanction of any personage, how- 
ever great and divine he may have been, of one who 
having been born but yesterday has had to die a few 
miniit'es afteivs Such an explanation of the authority of 
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ethic.‘< no move appe.als to the highest of the ^Yorlcl s 
^rhinkei’.s ; the}' want .something more than human sanction 
for ethical and moral codes to be binding, they want 
some eternal principle of truth as the sanction of: 
cthic.s. And where is that eternal sanction to be found 
except in the only infinite ve.ality that exists, in you and 
in me and in all, in the self, in the soul ? The infinite,, 
oneness of the Soul is the eternal sanction of all morality,, 
that yon and I .are not only brothers — every literature 
voicing man’s struggle towards freedom says that, children- 
have preached that for 3'ou — but that you and I are, 
really one. Thi.s is the dictate of Indian philosophy-.' 
This onene.sR is the rationale of all ethies and all- 
spiiituality. Europe wants it to-day just as much as, 
our down-trodden masses do, and this great principle is 
even now unconsciously fonning the basis of all the latest 
politioal- and social aspirations that are coming up 
in England, in Germany, in Finnce, and in America. 
And mark it, my friend.s, that in and through all the- 
liferature voicing man’s struggle towards freedom, towards 
univei-sal freedom, again and again you find the Indian 
Vedautic ideals coming out prominently. In some cases the 
writers do not know the source of their inspiration, in 
some cases they try to appear very original, and a few 
tliereare bold and ginteful enough to mention the, source 
and acknowledge their indebtedne.ss to it. My friends, 
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when I was in Amei’ica, I heard it once complained that 
I was preaching too much of Advaita, and too little of* 
dualism. Aye, I know what grandeur, what ocean.s of 
love, what infinite, ecstatic blessings and joy there are 
in the dualistic love theoi'ies of worship and religion. 1 
know it all. But this is nob the time with us to weep 
even in joy ; we have had -weeping enough ; no more 
is this the time for us to become soft. This softne.s.s 
has been on us till we are dead ; Ave haAm become 
like masses of cotton. What our country now Avants 
is muscles of iron and nerves of 'steel, gigantic aaIIIs 
Avhich nothing can resist, Avhich can penetrate into the 
rhysteries and the secrets of the universe,- and Avill ac- 
complish their purpose even if it meant going doAvn to the 
bottom of the ocean and meeting death face to face in 
eAmry fashion. That is Avhat Ave Avant, and that can 
only be created, established and strengthened by under- 
standing and realising the ideal of Advaita, that ideal of 
the oneness of all. Faith, faith, faith in oui’selves, faith, 
faith in God, this is the secret of greatness. If you have 
faith in all the 330 millions of your mythological gods and 
in all the gods, Avhich foreigners have now and again sent 
into your midst, and still have no faith in yourselves, 
there is no salvation for you. Have faith in youi’seh'es, 
and stand up on that faith and be strong ; that is Avhat Av'e 
need. Why is itthatAve 300 millions of people haA-e been 
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ruled for the Inst one thousand years by any and every 
handful of foreigners who chose to walk o%'er our pro.strate 
bodies ? Because they had faith in themselves and we had 
not. What did I learn in the West, and what did I see 
bc'hind those balks of frothy nonsense of the Christian 
religious sects saying tliat mnn was .a fallen and hopeless- 
ly fallen sinner? There inside the national hearts of both 
Europe and America re.si«les the tremendous power of 
tilt* men’s faith in themselves. An English boj' will 
tell you — “ I am an Englishman, and I will do anything.” 
The American boy will tell you the same, and so will every 
European boy. Can our boys say the same thing here? 
No, nor even the boy.s’ fathers. We have lost faith in our- 
selve.s. Therefore, to preach the Advaita aspect of the 
Vechnta is necessary to rouse up the hearts of men, to 
show them the glory of their souls. It is, therefore, that 
J preach this Adiyiita, and I do so not as a sectarian but 
upon universal and widely acceptable grounds. 

It is easy to find out the wa}- of reconciliation that w’ill 
not hurt the dualist or the qualified monist. Thei*e is not 
one .sy.stem in India which doe.s not hold the doctrine that 
God is within, that divinity resides within all things. 
Evci-y one of our Ved'iniic systems admits that all purity 
and perfection and .sti’ength are in the .soul already. 
Accoi-ding to some this perfection sometimes becomes, as 
it weie, contmeted, and other times it become.s expanded 
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again. Yet it is there. According to the Admita it 
neither contracts nor expands, but becomes liidden and 
uncovered now and again. Pi-etty much the .same thing 
in effect. The one may be a more logic.al .statement than 
the other, but as to the I’csult, the practical conclusion.s, 
both are about the same ; and this is the one central idea 
which the world stands in need of, and nowhere is 
the want more felt than in -.this, our own mother- 
land. Aye, my friends, I must tell you a few 
harsh words. I read in the newspapei-s, when one of our 
poor fellows is murdered or iiltreated by an Englishman, 
bow the howls go all over the country ; I read and 1 
weep, and the next movement comes to my mind the 
question who is responsible for it all. As a Veddntist 
I cannot but put that question to myself. The Hindu 
is a man of introspection, he wants to see things in and 
through himself, through the subjective .vision. T, there- 
fore, ask myself who is i-e.sponsible, and the answer comes 
every time, not the Engli.sh, no, they are not respon.«i- 
ble, it is we who are responsible for all our misery and all 
our degradation, and we alone are responsible. Our 
aristocratic ancestors went on treading the common masses 
of our country under foot, till they became helpless, till 
under this torment the poor, poor people nearly forgot 
that they were human beings. They h.ave been compelled 
to be merely hewei'S of Tvood and drawers of water foi' 
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centuries, «o much so that they are made to believe that 
they are born ns slaves, born as lieweis of wood and 
(Imwers of water. And if anybody says a kind word for 
tliem, with all our boasted education of modern times; 
I often find our men .shrink at once, fi'om the 
dnt}' of lifting up tlie down-trodden. Not only so, but 
I al.'.'o find tliat all sorts of most demoniacal and brutal 
argument, culled from the crude ideas of hereditary 
transmission and othei’ .sunli gibberish from the 
IVc-stej-n world, are brought foi-ward in , order to 
brutalise and tyrannise over the poor all the more. 
Tn the Parliament of Religions in America there came 
among others a young man, a Negro born, a real African 
Negro, and he made a beautiful speech. I became interest- 
ed in the young man, and now and then talked to him, 
but could learn nothing about him. But one day in 
England I met some Americans, and this is what they told 
me — that this boy was the son of n Negro chief in the heart 
of Africa, and that one day anothei’ chief became angry 
with the father of this bby and murdered him and murdered 
the mother also to be cooked and eaten, and that he or-dered 
the child also to be cooked and e.aten ; but that the boy fled 
and after jr-issing through great hardships, travelling 
through a di.stance of several hundreds of miles, hereacIiM 
the se.Ashore, and that the.-e he was taken into an American 
re.=.'-el and brought over to America. And this boy made 
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that speech ! After that, what was I to think of yonr doc- 
trine of heredity ! Aye Brahmins, if the Brahmin has more • 
aptitude for learning on the ground of heredity than tlie 
Pariah, spend no more money on the Brahmin's education* 
hut spend all on the Paidah. Give to the weak, for 
there all the gift is needed. If the Brahmin is horn 
clever, he can educate himself without help. If the 
others are not born clevei-, let tlieni have all the teach- 
ing and the teachers they want. This is justice ,and 
reason as I understand. These our poor people, therefore, 
require to hear and to know what they really are, these 
down-trodden masses of India. Yea, let every man and 
woman and child, without respect of caste or bii'th or 
weakness or strength, hear and know that behind the 
strong and the weak, behind the high and the low, 
behind every one, there is that Infinite Soul assuring the 
infinite possibility and the infinite capacity of all 
to become great and good. Let us proclaim- to 
every soul — Uttishtata Jagrata, prapya varan nibod- 
hafa — “ Arise, awake and stop not till the goal is reached.” 
Arise, awake ; .aAvake from this hypnotism of Aveakness. ■ 
None is really loeah ; the soul is infinite, omnipotent, and 
omniscient. Stand up, assert yourself, proclaim the God 
Avithin you, do not deny. Too much of inactivity, too 
much of Aveakness, too much of hypnotism, has been and 
is upon our race. 0 ye modern Hindus, dehjpnotiso 
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yom^elvcs. The ^vay to do that is. found in youv o^vn 
Kicred hooks. Teacli yourselves, teach every one his real 
nature, call upon the sleeping soul to see lioit’ 'it rises. 

Power will come, glory will come, goodness will come, 
purity will come, and everything that is excellent 
will come when this sleeping soul is roused to self- 
conscious activity. Aye, if there is anything in the 
Gita that I lilce, it is these two verses, coming out. 
stiong .as the very gist, the very essence, of Krishna’s 
teaching — "He who sees the Supreme Lord dwelling 
.alike in .all beings, the Imperishable in things., that 
perish, sees indeed. For seeing the Lord as the same, 
everj-Avliere present, he does not destroy the self by 
t\ie self, and then he goes to the highest goal.” 

Thus there is a great opening for the Vedanta to do 
beneficent work both here and elsewhere. This wonder- 
ful idea of the .sameness and omnipresence of the Supreme 
Soul has to be preached for the amelioration and eleva- 
tion of the human race, here as elsewhere. Wherever 
thei-e is evil and wherever there is ignorance and want 
of knowledge, I have found out in mj’ experience that, 
as our scriptures say, all evil comes by relying upon 
diiVerences,* and that all good comes from faith in 
equality, in the underlying s.araeness and real oneness 
of things. This is the great Vedanitc ideal. To have 
the ideal is one thing, and to apply it practically to the 
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■details of daily life is quite another thing in every case. 
It is very good to point o^^t an ideal, but where is the 
pi’actical way to reach it ? Here n.aturally comes the 
■difficult question uffi/ch has been trppenno.s6 for centuries 
in the minds of our people, the vexed question of caste 
•and of .social reformation. I must frankly let this audi- 
ence know that I am neither a castebreaker nor a 
mere social reformer. I have nothing to do directly 
with your castes or with your social I’eformation. Live 
in .any caste you like, but that is no reason why you should 
hate another caste or another man. It is love and love 
jilone that I pi’each, and I b<a.se my teaching on the great 
Vedantic truth of the sameness and omnipresence of the Soul 
■of the Universe. For the last one hundred years nearly, 
■oui' country has been flooded with .social reformers and 
various social reform proposals. Personally I have no 
fault to find with the.se I’efoi’m'ei-s. Most of them 
are good well-me.‘iniug men, and their aims too are very 
laudable on certain points; but it is quite .a p.atent fact 
that this one hundred years of social reform has 
produced no permanent .and valn.able result appreciable 
throughout the country. Platform, speeches have been 
sent out by the thou.sand, denunci.ations h.ave been 
hurled upon the devoted he.ad of the Hindu race and 
its civilisation in. voliime-s after volumes, and yet no 
good practical result h.as been .achieved; and where rs 
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the reason for tlmt? I'he reason is not hard to hud. 
It is in tliu denunciation itself. In the lir.-<fc plnee, as 
I told you before, we inu.st try 'to keep our hi.sloncaily 
acquired cliaivacter as a people ; I grant that we have 
to take great many things from other natiou.s, that we 
have to learn many le.ssons from outside; hut I am son) to 
.say tliat mo.st of our inodei-n reforin-niovements have been 
inconsiderate imitations of \Yestevn means and methods of 
work, and that .surely will not do for India ; therefore, it i.s 
that all our recent reform-movements li.avo h/id no re.sult. 
In the second place, denunciation i.s not .at all the way If 
do good. That there are evils in our society even the- 
child can .see, and what society i.s there whore there are- 
no evils? And let me take this opportunity, my country- 
men, of telling you that, in comparing the different race,s 
and nations of the world I have been among, I have coint* 
to tlie conclusion that our people are on the whole tlie 
mo.st moral and the most highly godly, and our institutions 
are, in their plan .and purpose, best s\iited to make man- 
kind happy. I do not, therefore, want .any reformation. 
My ideal is growth, expansion, development on imtional 
lines. As I look back upon the history of my country, I 
do not find.in the whole Avorld another country which has 
done quite so much for tlie improvement of the human 
mind. Therefore, I have no words of condemnation for my 
nation. I tell them “ You have , done well; .only try 
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to do better.” Great thing.s have been done in tbe 
past in thi.s land; there is both time and room for 
greater things to be . done. I am sure j'ou know 
that we cannot stop. If we .stop we die. We have 
eitlier to go forward or to go backward. We have 
either to progress or to degenerate. Onr ancestoi's did great 
things in the past, but we have to grow into fuller life and 
march on even beyond their gi-eat achievements. How can 
we now go back and degenerate oui’selves ? That cannot 
be ; that must not be ; going back will lead us to nation 
all decay and death. Therefore, let us go forward and do 
yet greater things; tliat is wh.at I have to tell you. 1 am 
.no preacher of any momentary social reform. I am not 
trying to remedy evils, I only ask you to go forward and 
to complete the practical realisation of the scheme of 
human progress that has been l.aid out in the most perfect 
order by oui' ancestors. I only ask you to work, to realise 
more .and more the Vedantic ideal of the solidarity of man 
and his inborn divine nature. Had I the time I would 
gladly show you how every bit of what we have now to do 
was laid out years ago by our ancient law-givers, and how 
they actually anticipated all the different changes that 
have taken place and are still to take place in our 
national institutions. They also were breakers of caste, 

’ lit they were not like our modern men. They did not 
lean by the breaking of caste that all people in a 
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city should sit down together to a dinner of beefst.enk and 
(champagne, nor that all fools and lunatics in the countiy 
should marry when, where, and whom theycho.se, an 
reduce the country to a lunatic asylum, nor did they be- 
lieve that the prosperity of a nation is to be guaged by 
the number of husbands its widows get. I am yet to 
see such a pro-sperous nation. The ideal man of onr 
ancestors was the Brahmin. In all onr hooks stntuls 
out prominently this ideal of the Bmlimin. In Europe 
there is My Lord the Cardinal who is struggling hai'd 
and spending thousands of pounds to j)vove the nobility 
of his ancestors, and he will not be satisfied until he 
has traced his ance.stry to some dreadful tyinut, .who 
lived on a hill, and watched the people passing through the 
.streets; and whenever he had the opportunity sprang out 
on them and robbed them. That was the business of 
these nobility-bestowing ancestoi-s, and my .Lord Cardinal 
i.s not satisfied until he can trace his ancestry to one of 
these. In India, on the other, hand, the greatest 
princes seek to trace their descent to some ancient 
sage, dressed in a bit of loincloth, living in a fore.st 
eating roots, and .studying the Vedas. It is there that 
the Indian prince goes to trace his ancestry. Ye are liigh 
ciiste when you can trace your ancestry to a IHshi, and 
not before that. Our ideal of high birth, therefore, ' is 
different from that of others. Our ideal is the Brah- 
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of spiiitUtil cultui'O jind I'onuncifition, Dy fcliG Erfiiiniiii 
ideal what do I mean ? The ideal Brahminness in which 
worldline, ss is altogether absent and true wi.sdoin is 
abundantly present. That is the ideal of tlie Hindu race. 
Have you not heard how it is declared that lie, the Br.di- 
min is not amenable to law, that he lias no law, that ho is 
not governed by kings, and that his body calinot 1)6 Imrt? 
That is perfectly true. Do not understand it in the light 
which has been tin-own uiion it by intere.sted and ignorant 
fools, but under.stand it in the light of the true and original 
Vedantic conception. If the Brahmin is lie who has killed 
all selfishne.ss and who lives and works to acquire and to 
propagate wisdom and the power of love, a country that i.s 
inhabited bj*^ such Brahmins altogether, by men and women 
who are spiritual and moral and good, is it strange to think 
of that country as being .above and beyond all law ? What 
jjolice, what military are nece.s.sary to govern them ? Why 
should an}’’ one govern them at all ? Why .should they live 
under a government ? They are good and noble, they are 
i/i£ men of God ; the.se ai-e our ideal Brahmins, and wo read 
that in the Satya-Yuga there was only one caste to start 
Avith, and that was that of the Brahmin. We read in the 
Mahahharata that the whole world was in the beginning 
peopled with Brahmins, and that as they began to degene- 
rate they became divided into difierent ca.stes, and that 
Avheh the cycle turns round they will all go back to that 
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already high up, is not running 


amuck througli food and 


drink, is not jumping out of our own limits in order to 
have more enjoyment ; but it comes by wery one 
of us fulfilling the dictates of our Vedantic religion, 
bv our attaining spirituality, and by our becoming tlie 
ideal Brahmin. There is a law laid on e-icli one of you 
here in this land by your anee.stoi-s, whether you are 
Aryans, or non- Aryans, Rishi.s, or Binhmias, or the very 
lowest out-casts. The command i.s the same to you all, 
and that command is that you must not stop at nil vntli- ■ 
out making progress and that, form the higliest man to the 
lowest Pariah, every one in this country Ims to try and be- 
come the ideal Brahmin. This Vedantic idea is applicfiiile 
nor. only here but over tin; whole world. Such i.s our ' 
ideal of caste, meant for raising all humanity slowly and 
gently towards the re.alisatioii of that great ideal of the 
spiritual mar who is uou-i-e.sisting, calm, steady, ivor.shifi- 
ful, pure, and meditative. In that ideal there is God, 
How are these things to be brouglit .about ? I must again 
draw your attention to the fact that cursing and vilifying 
and abusing do not and reuiuofc produce any good They 
tav. ten Iried Fo,- ,„,d „„ 

■te b.M, obtnined. Good r^ulfe ^ 
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through love, thvongh sympathy. It is a great subject, and 
it I'equires several lectui-es to elucidate all the plans that 1 
have in view, and all the ideas that are, in this chnnection, 
coming to my minddayafterday. I mu.st therefore conclude, 
only reminding you of thi.s fact, that this ship of our nation, 
O Hindus, has been usefully plying here for ages. To-day, 
perhaps, it has sprung a few leaks ; to-day, perhaps, it has 
become a little worn ; and if such is the ca.se, it behoves you 
and I, children of the soil, to try our best to stop the.se 
leaks and holes. Let u.s tell our countrymen of the 
danger, let them awake, let them mend it. I will 
cry at the top of my voice from one part to the other 
of this country to awaken the people to know their 
situation and their duty therein. Suppose they do not 
hear me, still I shall not h.ave one word of .abuse for them, 
not one word of curse. Gre.at has been our n.ation’s work 
in the p.ast, .and if we c.anuot do greater things in the 
future, let us have thi.s cou.solation, let us all die and sink 
together in peace. Be patriots, love tlie race which has done 
such great things for us in the past. Aye, the more I com- 
pare notes the more I love you, my fellow countrjunen ; you 
are good and pure and gentle ; and you have been always 
tyrannised over; such is the irony of this material world of 
Maya. Never mind that ; the spirit will triumph in the 
long run. In the meanwhile let us work and Jet us not abuse 
our country, let us not curse and abuse the weather-beaten 
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and work-worn institutions of our thrice holy mother-land. 

/ Have not one woi'd of condemnation, even for the most 
auper-stitious and the most in-ational of its institutions, for 
tlieyalso must liave served to do us good in the past. 
Keinember alwaj’s that there is not in the world one other 
country whose institutions are really better in their aims 
.and obieots than the in.stitutions of this land. I have seen 
castes in .almost every country in the world, but no- 
where is their plan and purpose .so glorious as here. 
If caste is thus unavoidable, I would rather have a 
ca.ste of purity and culture and self-sacrifice than a cni?te 
of dollar. Therefore, utter no words of condemnation. 
Close your lips and let your heai'ts open. Work out the 
salvation of this land and of the whole avorld, each of you 
thinking th.at the entire burden is on your .shouldei-s. 
Carry the light and the life of the Vedantci to 
every door and rouse up the divinity that i.s hidden 
within every soul. Then, whatever m.ay be the mea.sure 
■ of your success, you shall have this satisfaction, that 
you have lived, worked, and died for a great cause. 
In the success of this cause,' howsoever brought about is 
centred the salvation of humanity here and hereafter. ' ’ 
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|£]Sr speaking of the sages of India, ray mind goes back to 
li - those periods of which history has no record, aiul 
' tradition tries in vain to bring the secrets out of the 
gloom of the past. The sages of India have Ijeen almost 
innumerable, for what have the Hindu nation been doing 
for thousands of years except producing sages ? I will 
take, therefore, the lives of a few of the most brilliant 
ones, the epoch-makers, and pre.sent them before you, that 
is to say, my study of them. In the first place, wo have 
to \inderstand a little about oxir .scriptures. Two ideals of 
truth are in our scriptures, the one is, wdiat we call the 
eternal,- and the other not so .authoritative, yet binding 
under particulai- cii-cumstances, and time, and pl.ncc. 
Ehe eternal relations which deal with the nature of the 
soul, and of God, and the relations between souls and 
God, are embodied in what we call the Srutis, the Vedas, 
The next set of truths is what we call the Smritis, as em- 
Dodied in the works of Manu, Yagnavalkya, and other 
writers, and also in the Puranas, down to the Tantras. 
rhis second class of books and teachings is subordinate to 


* A lecture delivered in Madras. 
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the Srutis, inasmuch as whenever any one of these contra- ; 
’ diets anything in the Srutis, the Srutis must prevail. This 
is the law. The idea is that the framework of the de.stihy 
and goal of man has been all deline.ated in the Vedas, the 
details have been left to be worked out in the Smi’itis and 
Piuanas. As for genei’al directions, the Srutis are enough •, 
for .spiritual life, nothing more can be said, nothing more 
can be known. All that is nece.ssnry has been known, 
all the advice that is nece.s.s/iry to lead the soni to per- 
fection has been completed in the Srutis ; the details 
alone were left, and the.se the Smidtis have .supplied 
from time to time. Another peculianty is that these 
Sruti.s have many .sages n.s the recoi’dere of the trutlns 
in them, mostly men, some even women. Very little is 
known of their pei-sonalities, the dates of their birth, and so 
forth, but their be.st thoughts, their best discovei'ies, I 
.should say, are pre.served there, embodied in the sacred 
literature of our country, the Vedas, In the Smrltis, on 
the other hand, pei'sonalities are more in evidence. Startl- 
ing. gigantic, impressive, world-moving persons for tlie 
first time, as it were, stand before as, sometimes of more 
magnitude, even, than their teachings. 

This is a peculiarity whicli we have to undei'standj—that 
our religion preaches an Impersonal Personal God. It 
preaches an amount of impersonal laavs plus any amount 
of persoualit}', but the very fonntain-liead of our religion- 
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is. in the Srutis, the V erlas, Avhich are perfectly impeisoual, 
and the j^ersons all come in the Smritis and Piimnas, the 
great Avatars, incarnations of God, Prophets, and so forth. 
And this ought also to he observed, that except our 
religion, every other religion in the world, depends upon 
the life or lives of some personal founder or founders. 
Christianity is built upon the life of Jesus Christ, hlohani- 
ihedanism, of Mohammed, Buddhism, of Buddha, Jainism, 
of the Jainas, and so on. It naturally follows that there 
must be in all these religions a good deal of fight about 
what they call the historical evidences of these great per- 
sonalities. If at any time the historical evidences about 
the existence of these personages in ancient times become 
weak, the whole building of the religion tumbles down to 
the ground and is broken to pieces. We escaped thi.s fate 
because our religion is not based upon person but on 
principles. That you obey your religion is not because it 
came through the authority of a sage, no, not even of an 
incarnation. Krishna is not the authority of the Vedas, 
but the Vedas are the authority of Kiishna himself. His 
glory is that he is the greatest preacher of the Vedas that 
ever existed. So as to other incai’nations ; so with .all our 
sages. Our first principle is that all that is necessaiy for 
the perfection of man and for attaining unto freedom 
is there in the Vedas. You cannot see anything neu. 
You cannot go beyond a perfect unity, which is the 
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goal of all knowledge ; this has been already reached 
there, and it is impossible to go beyond the unity. 
Religious knowledge became complete when Tat twain 
asi was discovered, and that was in the Vedas. V hat 
remained was the - guidance of people from time to 
time, according to different times and, places, accord- 
• ingto different circumstances and environrtients; iieople 
had to be guided along the^ol'd, old path, and for 
this these great teachers came, these great sages. Nothing 
can bear out more clearly this position than the celebrated 
saying of Sri Krishna in the Gita — “ Whenever virtue 
subsides and irreligipn prevails I create, myself for the 
protection of the good ; for the destruction of all immortal- 
ity I am coming from time to time.” This is the idea in 
India. 

What follows ? That on the one hand, there are these 
eternal principles which stand upon their own founda- 
■ tions, without depending on any reasoning - e.ven, much 
less on the authority of sages, however great, of 
incarnations, however brilliant they may have been.' 
We may remark that as this is the unique position in 
India our claim is that the Vedanta only can be the 
univei-sal religion, that it is already the existing 
univei’sal religion in the world, because it teaches princi- 
ples and not persons. No religion built upon, a person can 
be taken up as a type by all the races of mankind. In our 
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own country we find that there have been so many gi'and 
personages ; in each little city we find that so many hun- 
dreds of pei'sons are taken up as types by the diflerent 
minds in that one city. How can it be possible that one 
person, as Mahommed or Buddha or Christ, can be taken 
up. as tile one type for the whole woi'lcl ? nay, that thp- 
whole of morality and ethics and spirituality and religion 
will be true only”^ from the sanction of that one person, 
and one person alone? Now the Vedantic religion does 
not I’equire any such per.son.al authority ; its sanction is 
the eternal nature of man, its ethics are based upon the 
eternal spiritual solidarity of man, already existing, 
already attained and not to be .attained. On the other 
hand, from the very earliest times, our sages have been 
feeling con.scious of this fact that the vast majority of man- 
kind i-equire apeison. They must have a personal God in 
some foi-in or other. The very Buddha who declared against 
the existence of a Personal God had not died fifty years be- 
fore his disciples manufactured a Personal God out of him. 
This Personal God is neces.sai-y, and at the .same time we 
know that instead of and better than vain imaginations of 
a Pei-sonal God, which in ninety-nine cases out of a 
liundred are unworthy of human worship, we h.ave in this 
world, living and walking in our midst, living Gods non 
and then. These are more worthy of worship than any 
imaginary God, any creation of our imaginations, that is 
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to sny iuiy idea of God wliicli we cdn inake. Sree Krishna 

Vis much greater than any idea of God you or I can make. 

Buddha is a much higher idea, a more living and idolised 
idea, than any ideal you or I can conceive of in our minds, 
and, therefore, it is that they always command the worship 
of mankind, even to the exchision of all imaginary deities.- 
This our sages .knew, and, therefore, left it open to all 
Indian people to woi'ship such gi’eat personages, such 
ineai'nations. Nay, the greater of these incarnations 
goe.s further. — “ Wlierevej- there is an extraordinary 
.spii-itual power manifested by external man know that' 
I am there ; it i.s from me that that m.anifestation comes.” 

I That leaves the door open for the Hindu to worship the in- 
k carnations of all the countries in the world. .The Hindu can- 
worship any sage and any saint from any country whatso- 
ever, and as a fact we know that we go and worship many 
time.s in the churches of the Christians, and many, many 
time.s in the Mahomednn Mosques, and- that is good. 
Wliy not ? Oui-s, as I have said, is the universal religion. 
It is inclusive enough, it i.s broad enough to include all the- 
ideals. All the ideals of religion that already exist in the 
world can be immediately included, and we Ccan patiently 
wait for all the ideals that arc to come in the future to be 
taken in the same fashion, emhmced in the infinite arms- 
of the religion of the Vedanta. 

Tln.s, more or lesa, is our po.sition witli regard to ■ the 
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gi-eat sages, the incarnations of God. There are also secoiul-- 
ary characters. We find the word Rishi again and .again 
mentioned in the Vedas, and it has become a common word 
at the present time. Tlie Rishi is the great authority. We 
have to understand tliat ideju The definition is tliat the 
Rishi is the 2Iantra drashia, the seer of thought. Wliat is 
the proof of religion ? — this was asked in very ancient times. 
There is no proof in the senses, was the declaration. “From 
whence wox'ds reflect Ixack with thought without reaching 
the goal . Thei'e the eyes cannot reach, neither can the 
wind, noi' any of the organs” — That has been the declara- 
tion for ages and ages. Nature outside cannot give us 
any answer as to the existence of the soul, the existence of 
God, the eternal life, the goal of man, and all that. This 
mind is continually cliauging, always in a state of flux ; 
it is finite, it is broken into pieces. What can this nature 
talk of the infinite, the unchangeable, the xmbroken, the 
indivisible, the eternal ? It can never be. Axid whenever 
mankind has striven in vain to get an answer from dull 
dead matter, history knows how disastrous the results have 
been. How comes, then, the knowledge which the Yedas 
declared ? It comes through being a Rishi, This knowledge 
is not in the senses, but is the senses, the be-all and the 
end-all of the human being. Who dares s.ay that the 
senses are the all in all of man. Even in our lives, in the 
life of everyone of us here, there come moments of calmness. 
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pei'haps, Avhen we see before us the death of one w'e 
rloved, when some shock comes to us, or when extreme- 
blessedness comes to us ; many other occasions there aiA 
when the mind, as it were, becomes calm, feels for the 
moment its real nature, and a glimpse of the Infinite 
beyond, where words cannot reach, nor the mind go, is 
rev'ealed to us. This is in ordinary life, but it has to be 
heightened, practised, perfected. • Men found- out ages 
ago tiiat tlie soul is not bound or limited by the sense.s, 
no, not even by consciousness. We have to understand 
that this consciousness is only the name of one link in the- 
infinite chain. Being is not identical with consciousness,. 

. but consciousness is only one part of Being. .Beyond 
consciousness is where the bold search. Consciousness is . 
bound by the senses. Beyond that, beyond the senses, men 
must go in order to arrive at truths of the spiritual ivorld,. 
and there are even now persons who succeed in going 
beyond the bounds of the senses. These are called Rishis, 
because they come face to face witli spiritual ti'uths. The 
proof, therefore, of the Yedas is just the same as the proof 
of this table before me, pratyctisAam, direct perception. This 
I seewdth the senses, and the trutlis of spirituality we also 
.see in asuper-conscious state ofthe human soul. This Rishi 
state is not limited by time, or by place, or. by sex, or by 
race. Vats<a3-ana boldly declares that this Rishihood is the 
common property ofthe descendant of the. sage, of the 
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Aryan, of the non-Al’yan, of even the Mlech. This is the 
sageship of the Yedas, and constantly ought we to I'emember 
this ideal of religion in India, which I wish other nations 
of the world also remember and learn, so that there may be 
less fight and less quarrel. It is this, that i-eligion is not in 
books, nor in theories, noi in dogmas, nor in talking, not 
even in reasoning. It is Being and Becoming. Aye, mj 
fi-iends, until each one of you has become a Rishi and come 
face to face with spiritual facts, i-eligious life has not be- 
gun for you. Until the .superconscious opens for you, 
religion is mere talk, it is all Init preparation. You are 
talking second hand, third hand, and here aijplies that 
beautiful .saying of Buddha when he had a di.scussion 
.with some Brahmins ! They came discussing about the 
nature of Brahman, and the great sage asked “ Have you 
.seen Brahman ?” “ No,” said the Brahmin ; “ Or your 

father ?” “ No, neither he : ” “ Or your grandfather? ” “ I 
don’t think even he .saw Him.” My fi-iend whom yourfatJier 
and grandfather never a.aw, how do you di.scu.ss about .such 
a person, and try to put down each other?” That is what 
the whole world is doing. Let us Niy in the language of the 
Vedanta “This Atman is not to be reached by too much talk 
no, not even by the highest intellect, no, not even by the 
study of the Vedas themselves.” Let us .speak to all the 
nations of the world in the language of the Vedas : — Vain 
are your fights and your quaiwels ; have you seen God 
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^vhomyou want to preach?' If you have not eeen, vain 
your preaching ; you rio not know what yon say^ 
and if you have seen God you will tiot quarrel, your very' 
face will shine. An ancient sage of the XTpanishads, 
.sent his son out to learn about Brahman, and the 
child came hack, and the father asked ‘ n hat have you 
leiuait”? The child replied he had learnt so many 
sciences. But the father said, “ That is nothing go 
back." And the son went back, and when he returned 
again the father asked the fvimc question, and the 
same number of sciences was the answer- from- the 
child. Once more he had to go hack, and the next time 
ho came, his whole face wa.s shining, and hisf.ather stood 
up and declared, “ Aye, to-day,, my child, your face shines 
like a knower of God.” When you have known God youi- 
very face -will be changed, y-our voice will be ch.angerl, y'oui- 
whole appearance will be changed. Ton will be a blessing 
to mankind : none will be able to resist the Rishi. This 
i.s the Rishihood, the ideal in onr religion. The i-est, all 
these- talks, and reasonings, and philosophies, and 

dualisms, and monisms, even the Vedas themselves are hnt 
preparations, secondary. Tlie ,ot\i.ev is primary. The 
Vedas, Grammar, Astronomy, Ac., all these are secondary ; 
that is supreme knowledge which makes us realise the 
unchangeable one;. Those who realised are the sages -whom 
we find in the Vedas, and we understand how this Rishi 
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is the name of a type, of a cla.ss, which every one of ns, as 
true Hindus, is expected to become at some period of ou: 
life, and which, to the Hindu, means salvation. No' 
belief in docti’ines, nor going to thoussauds of temples, noi 
bathing in all tlie rivers in the world, but becoming tin 
Rlshi, the Mantra drast/ia, that is freedom, that i; 
salvation. 

Coming down to later times^, there have been grea 
world-moving sages, great incarnations, of Avhom there hav 
been many, iind according to Bh.aga vatam they also are infi- 
nite in number, of whom those that are Avor.shipped most in 
India are Rama and Ki-i.shna. Rama, the ancient idol of the 
Hei'oic ages, the embodiment of truth, of morality, the ideal 
son, the ideal husb.and,theideal f.ather and above allthe ideal 
King, this Rama has been jn-e-sented before us by the great 
sage Valmiki, No language can be purer, none chaster, 
none more beautiful, and .at the same time simple, than the 
language in which the gi’eat poet has depicted the life of 
Rama. And what to S2je.ak of Sita ? Yow m.ay exhaust the 
literature of the world that is past, and I ma}'^ .assure you 
will have to exhau.st the literature of the world of 
the future before finding another Sita, Sita is unique ; 
the chai’.acter was once depicted .and once for all. Rama.s 
h.ave been peili.aps, several, but Sitas never’. She is 
the very type of the Indian woman .as she should 
he, for all the Indi.an ideals of a pei-fected woman Irave 
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got nvound tliat one life of Sita ; and here she stands, 
Kthese thousands of years, commanding the woi'.ship of 
overy man, woman, or cliild, thi'oiighbut the length 
und breadth of the land of Aryavartha. There she 
will always he, glorious Sita: purer than purity itself, 
till patience, and all suflering. She who suffered that life 
of .suflering without a murmur, she the ever chaste and 
ever piu'e wife, she the ideal of the people, the ideal .of the 
gods, the grert Sita, our national God she must alw.ays 
remain. And eveiy one of u.s Icnow.s her too well to 
require much delineation. All our mytljology may vani.sh, 
even our Vedas may depart, and our Sanskrit language 
■ may vanish for ever, hut as long as there will be five 
' Hindus living here, speaking the mo.st vulgar there 

will be the story of Sitfi prasent, maik my Avords. Sita has 
gone into the very vitals of our nice. She is there in the 
blood of every Hindu man and woman ; we are all children 
of Sita. Any attempt to modernise oui' women if it tries 
to take our women apart from that ideal of Sita, is 
immediately a failure, as we see every day. The women 
of India must giw and develop after the foot prints of 
Sita, and that is the only way. 

Tlie next is He Avho is worshipped in v.arious forms, the 
favourite ideal of men as well as of women, the ideal of chil- 
dren, as well as grown-up men. I mean He whom the writer 
of the Bhagarad Gita Avas not content to call an incarnation 
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but say.s “The other incarnations were but parts of the Lord ; 
He Krishna was the Lord Himself.” And it is not .strange 
that sucli adjectives are applied to him when we marvel at 
themany~sidedne.ssof hi.scharacter. He was the most wonder- 
ful sanj'aai, and the most wonderful householder in one, he 
had the mo.st wonderful Jimount of Rajas, power, and wn.s 
at the same time, livibg in the midst of the mo.st wonderful 
renunciation. Krishna c.an never be understood until you 
have .studied the Gita, for lie wa.s the embodiment of his 
own teaching. Eveiy one of these incarnations came as a 
living illustration of what they c.ame to preach. Krishna, 
the preacher of the Gita, was all his life the embodiment of 
that song celestial ; he was the great illustration of non- 
attachment. He gives the throne to so many peo])le, never, 
cares for the throne. He, the leader of India, at whose woi'd 
Icings come down from their throne.s, never wants to be n 
king. . He is the simple Krishna, ever the .same Kri.shna 
who played with the Gopis. Ah, that mo.st marvelloiis 
pa.ssage of his life, the mo.st difficult to nuderstiind, 
and which none ought to attempt to understand until 
he has become perfectly cliaste and pure, that most 
marvellous expan.sion of love, allegorised and expressed in 
that beautiful pl.ay at Brindavan, wliich none 
can understand but he that has become mad and drunk 
deep of the cup of love ! Who can under.stand the 
throes of love of the Gopis — the v'eiy ideal of love, love 
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that w.anfes nothing, love that even does not care for, 
^"heaven, love that does not care for anj’thiiig in thi.s world, 
or the world to come ? And here, my friends, through 
this love of the Gopis ha.s been fohnd the only solution of 
the conflict between the Per.soiial and the Imper.sonal God. 
\Ye know how the Personal God is the highe.st point of 
hum.mlife; we know that it is philosophical to believe in 
an Impersonal -God, immanent in the UTii verse, of whom 
everything i.s a manife.station. At the ' .same time, ' oiP’ 
sonls hanker after something concrete, .soinethihg which we 
want to gra.sp, at whose feet we can pour our soul, and so on. 
The Personal God is, therefore, the highest conception of hu- 
man nature. Yet rea.son .stands aghast- at such an idea. It is 
- the .same old, old question which you find discussed in the 
■ Hinhinn Sutras, which you find Draupadi discussing with 
Ydi.stim in the forest,— if there is a Personal God, all 
merciful, all powerful, why is this hell of an earth 
here, why did he create this ; he must be a partial God.’ 
There was no solution, and the only .solution that 
c.an be found is what you read, the love of the Gopis; 
how they hated every adjective that was piled on to 
Krishna; they did not care to know that He was the 
Lord of Creation, they did not care ■ to ■ know that He 
was Almighty, they did not care to know that He was 
Omnipotent, and so forth. The. only thing they un-’ 
dei-stood was that He was the infinite Love that 

37 
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was <al]. The Gopis understood Krishna as tlie 
Krishna of Brindavan. He, the leader of the hosts, tlie" 
king of kings, to them was the shepherd, and the shepherd 
for ever. “ I do not want ivealtli, nor many people, nor 
■do I want learning ; no, not even do I want to go to 
heaven. Let me be born again and again, but Loid, grant 
me this, that I ma.y have love for Tliee, and that for love's 
sake.” A great land maik in the history of religion is 
here, the ideal of love foi- love’s .sake, work for work’s sake, 
duty for duty’s sake, for the first time fell fi’om the lips of 
the greatest of incarnation.s, Kri.shna, and for the first 
time in history of humanity, upon the soil of India. The 
religions of fear and of temptations were gone for eve>', 
nnd in spite of the fear of hell and temptation to enjoy- 
ment in heaven, came the gi-sindest of ideals, love foj- 
love's sake, duty for duty’s sake, woi’k for work’s sake. 
And what a love ! I have told you ju.st now that it is very 
difficult to undej'stand tlie love of tlie Gopis. There are not 
wanting fools, even in the midst of us, who cannot 
under.staud the marvellous .significance of that mast marvel- 
lous of all episodes. There .-ire, let me repeat, impure 
fools, even boi’n of our blood, why tty to shrink from that 
as if from something impure. Ifor them I have only to 
.say, first ra.ake y^our.selve.s pure, and you must remember 
that he who tells the history of the love of the Gopis is 
none else but Suka Dev. The lu'storian who records tin's 
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innvvellous love of the Gopis ih one who w.ashorn pure, the 
eternally pm-e Siika, the son of Vyasa. So lohg as there 
is .selfishness in the he.art, so long is love of God impossi- 
ble; it is nothing but shop-keeping. I give };ou something, 
Oh Lord, you give me something. And says the 
J..ord, if you do not do this, 1 will take good c.are of you ‘ 
wlien you die. I will I'oa.st you ail the rest of j'our lives, , 
pei'haps, and so on. So long as such ideas are in the brain, 
bow can one understand the mad throes of the Gopis’ love. 

“ Oh for one, one kiss of tho.^e lips, one who has been 
kissed by Thee, his thirst for Thee increases for ever, .all' 
sorrows vanish, and we forgot love for everything else but 
for Thee and Thee alone.” Aye ! forget first the love for 
gold, and name and fame, and for this little threepenny 
world of oni-s. Then, only then, you will understand the 
love of the Gopis, too holy to be attempted vdthout giv- 
ing up everything, too .s:icred to be understood until tlie 
soul has beeome perfectly pure. People with ideas of .sex, 
and of money, and of fame, bubbling up every minute in 
the heart, daring to criticise and understand the love of 
the Gopis! That is the very cream of the Krishna 
■incarnation. Even the Gita, the great philosophy itself, 
doe.s not compare with th.at madness, for the Gita the 
disciple is taught slowly how to walk towards the goal, 
but here is the madness of enjoyment, the dnmkenne.s.s of 
love, whore disciples and teachers and teachings and books, 
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and all these things have become one, even the idci-.s of 
fear and God, and heaven. Everything has been thrown 
away. What remains is the madness of love. It is 
forgetfulness of everything, and the lover see.s notliing in 
the Avorld except that Krishna, and Krishna alone, when 
the face of every being becomes a Krishna, when his own 
face looks like Krishna, when his own sonl lias bcconio 
tinged with Krishna colour. Tliat Avas the great Krishna. 
Do not Avaste your time upon little details. Take up the 
frame work, tire essence of the life. There ma}’ lie nianv 
historical discrepancies, there may be interpolations - in the 
life of Krishna. All these things may bo true, hut, at the 
same time, there must have been a basis, a foundation for 
this new and tremendous departure. Taking the life of 
any other .sage or prophet, we find that that propliet is only 
the evolution of what had gone before him, we find that 
that prophet is only preaching the ideas that had boon scat- 
tered about his OAvn country even in his own times, ( 'rcat. 
doubts may exist CA-en a.s to Avhebher tliat prophet exist- 
ed or not. But here, I challenge any one to show 
Avhether these things, the.se ideals -A\-ork for Avork's .sake, 
love for love’s .sake, duty for duty’s sake, Avere not, 
original ideas Avith Ki-ishna, and a.s such there must 
have been .some one AA-ith .Avhoni the.se idc.as originated. 
They could not have been borrowed from anybody else, 
they Avere not floating about the atmosphcie when 
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-Kri.shna wa.s born. But the Lord. Krishna was the first 
■'preachei- of this ; his discijile Vj-asa took it up and 
preaclied it unto mankind. Thi.s i.s the highest idea to 
picture. Tlie liighe.st thing we can get out of him i.s 
Gopi-Janav.allava, tlie shepherd of Brindavan. When that 
inadne.‘;scoinesinyourbi-ain,when3'ou under.stand the blessed 
Gojiis, then you will understand what loveis. ^Vhen the whole 
world will vanish, when all other considerations will have 
died out, when 3’ou will become pure-hearted with no 
other aim, not even the search after truth, then and then 
alone will rush before you the madness of that love the 
strength and the power of that infinite love which , the 
.Gopis had, that love for love’s sake. That is the goal. 
When you have got that you have got everything. 

To come down to the lower stratum, Krishna — the 
prwicher of the Gita. Aye, there is an attempt in India 
now which is like putting the cart before the horse. Many 
of our people think that Krishna a.s the lover of the Gopis 
is rather something uncanny, and the Europeans do not 
like it much. Dr. So-and-so , does not like it. 
Certainly then, the Gopis have to go. Without the sanc- 
tion of Europeans how can Ki-i.shna live ? He cannot. In 
the }»lahabharata there is no mention of the Gopis except in 
one or two places, and not very remarkable places. In . the 
prayer of Draupadi there is mention of a Brindavan life 
and in the .sj^eech of Sisual thei’e is again mention of this 
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Bi'indavan. All these are interpolations. W'hat the 
Europeans do not want must be thrown off. They are inter- 
polations, the mention of the Gopis and of Krishna too. 
Well with these men, steeped in commercialism, whore even 
the ideal of religion has become commercial, they are .all try- 
ing to go to heaven by doing something here ; the Bunya 
wants compound interest, wants to lay by some thing here 
and enjoy it there — certainly the Gopis have no place in such 
a system of thought. From tiiat ide.al lover wo come down 
to the lower stratum of Krishna, the preachei’ of Gita. 
Even there, no better commentary has been written or 
can be written. The e.ssence of the Srutis, or of the 
XJpanishads, is hard to be understood, seeing that there 
are so many commentators, e.ach one trying to interpret ^ 
in his own way. Then the Lord Himself comes, He who 
is the inspirer of the Srutis, to .show us the meaning of 
it, as the preacher of Gita, and to-day India wants nothing 
better, the world w.ants nothing better than that method 
of interpretation. It is a wonder that subsequent inter- 
preters of the Scriptures, even commenting upon the Gita, 
many times could not c,atch the meaning, many times 
could not catch, the drift. For what do you find in the 
Gita, and what even in modern commentators? One 
non-dualistic c(Umentator hakes up an Upani.sliad, there 
are so many dhali.stic pa.s.sage.s, and he twists and tor- 
tures them into Some meaning, and wants to hvivg tlieni 
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ill into his own meaning. . If a cUialistic commentator 
comes, there are so man}' non-dualistic texts which 
he begins to toi-ture, to bring them all round to 
dualistic meaning ; but you find in Gita there is no 
attempt at torturing any one of them; They are all 
right, .says tlie Lord ; for slowly and gradually the 
human soul rises up and up, step after step, from the 
gross to the fine, from the fine to the finer, until it reaches 
the absolute, the goal. That is what is in the Gita. Even 
the Karma Khanda is taken up, and it is shown that it 
cannot give salvation direct, but indirectly ; that is also 
valid ; images are valid indirectly ; ceremonies, forms, 
everything is valid only with one condition, purity of the 
heart. For worship is v.alid, and leads to the goal, if the 
heart is pure and the heai t is sincere ; and .all these vari- 
ous modes of worship are neces-sai-y, else, why should they 
be here? Religions and sects .are not the work of hypo- 
crites and wicked people, who invented all these to get 
a little money, as some of our modern men want to think. 
However re.osonable that explanation may seem, it is not 
true, and they wore not invented that way at all. They 
are the outcome of the necessity of the - human soul. 
They are all here to satisfy the hankering and thirst of 
ilifierent cla.sses of human minds, and you need not pre.ach 
against them. The day when that necessity will cease they 
winish along with the cess.ation of that necessity, and so 
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long as that necessity renaiins tliey must bo there, 
in spite of your preaching, in spite of your 
criticisms. You may bring the sword or the gun 
into play, you may deluge the world with human blood, 
but so long a.s there is a necessity foi- idols the}' must 
remain. These forms, and all the various steps in religiori 
will remain, and we understand from tlie Lord Sri 
Krishna why they should remain. 

A rather sadder chapter of India's history comes now. 
In the Gita we already' hear.tlie di.stant sound of conflicts 
of .sects, and the Lord comes in the middle to liarmonise 
them all, the great preachei- of harmony, the greatest 
teacher of harmony, Lord Krishna Himself. He says, 
“ In me they are all strung like pearls upon a thread.” 
We already hear the distant sounds, the murmurs of 
the conflict, and possibly there was a period of harmony' 
and calmness when it broke anew, not only' on religions 
grounds, but most po.ssibly on caste grotinds, — the 
fight between the two powerful factors in our community, 
the kings and the priests. And from the topmost crest 
of the wave that deluged India for neaily a thousjind years 
we see another glorious figure, and that was our Gautama 
Sakyamuni. You all know about his teachings and jire.ach- 
ings. We woi-ship Him a.s God incarnate, the gre.ate.st, the 
boldest preachei' of momlity that the world ever .saw, the 
greate.st Karma Yogi ; a.s a disciple of himself, a.s it were, 
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tlio .siiiie Kvislin.a came to .sliow liow to make his theories 
pnictical ; there c.ame once again the same voice that in 
tlie Gifci i)reachecl, “The least bit <lone of this religion saves 
from great fear. "Women, or Vai.syas, or even Smlras, all 
reach the highe.st goal.” Breaking the Imndages of all, the 
chtxins of all, declaring liberty to all to reach the highest 
goal i;ome the words of the Gita, rolls like tluinder the 
mighty voice of Krishna — “ Even in this life they have 
conquered heaven wliose minds are firml}’ fixed ii2ion 
the siimene.ss, for God is jnire and the .same to .all, 
therefore such are said to be living in God.” “Tims 
seeing the same Lord equally i)re.sent everywhere the sage 
does not injure self with .self, and thus reaches the highe.st 
goal. ” As it were to give a living exaraide of this preach- 
ing, as it wore to make at least one 2'>art of it 2)t‘actical, 
the preacher himself came in another form, and this, was 
.Sak3’amuni, the preacher to the 2)oornnd the miserable, he 
who rejected even the language of the Gods to speak in 
the language of the people, .so that he might reach the 
hearts of the peo2)le, lie who gave up a throne to live 
with beggai-s, and the poor, and the downcast, he who 
prcs.s('d the Pariah unto his breast like a second Kama. 
Yon know all of you aboiit his great work, his gmnd 
diameter. But the work had one great defect, and for 
that wo are suflering even to-day. No blame attaches to 
the Lord, He is pure and glorious, but unfortunately 
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such high ideals could not be woll assimilated by the 
different uncivilised and uncultured races of. mankind who 
flocked within the fold of the Aryans. Those races, with 
vai'ieties of superstition and hideous woi’shij) rushed within 
the fold of the Aryan and for a time appeared as if they had 
become civilised, but before a century had passed 
they ^ brought out their snakes, their ghosts, and 
all the other things theii- ancestors used to 
worship, and thus the whole of India became one degmd- 
ed mass of superstition. The earlier Buddhists in their 
rage against the killing of animal had denojinced the sacri- 
fices of the Vedas ; and these sacrifices were used to be held 
in every house. There was a fire irurning, and that was 
all the paraphernalia of worship. These sacrifices were 
oblitei'ated, and in their place came gorgeous temples, 
gorgeous ceremonies, and gorgeous prie.sts, and all that you 
see in India in modern times. I smile when I read books 
written by .some modern people who ought to have known 
better that Buddha wa.s tlie destroyer of Bralirainical 
idolatry. Little do they know that Buddhism created 
Brahminism and idolatry in India. There was a book 
written about a year or two ago by a Ru.ssian gentleman 
who claimed to have found out a verj curious life of 
Jesus Christ, and in one i)art of the Imok he says that 
Christ went to the Temple of Juggernath to study with 
the Brahmins, but became di.sgn.sted with their exclusive- 
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ness iiml tUeiv ■icloK':, and .'O he Avent to the Damns of 
Thibet instead, became perfect, and went home. To 
any man who know.s anything about Indian History 
tiiat veiy lino pi'oves tliat tlie whole thing was a fraud, 
because the Temple of Juggernath is an old Buddhistic 
Temple. "SVo took this and others over and ve-Hinduised 
them. IVe shall haA O to do many things like that yet. 
Tiiaf is Jviggernath and there was not one Brahmin there 
tlien, and yet we aie told that Jesus Christ came to stud}’ 
with the Brahmins there. Thus sa3's our great Russian 
archa'ologist. Thus, in spite of the preaching of mercy 
unto animals, in spite of the sublime ethical religion, in 
spite of ti)e hnii'-splitting discussions about the existence 
of a permanent soul, or the non-exi.stence of a permanent 
soul, the wliole building of Buddhism tumbled doAvn piece- 
meal ; and the ruin was simplj’ liideous. I liave neither 
the time nor the inclination to describe to j’ou the 
hideousne.ss that came in the ivake of Buddhism. The 
most hideous ceremonies, the most hori'ible, the most ob- 
scene books that human hands ever wrote or the human 
Inain over conceived, the most bestial forms that ever pass- 
ed under the name of religion, have all been the crea- 
■ tion of degraded Buddhism. 

But India ha.s to live, and the spirit of the Lord 
descended again. Ho wlio declared that “ I will come 
whenever vii-tue subsides ” came again, and this time the 
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manifestation was in the South, and up rose that young 
Bi-ahmin of whom it iia.s hecn decl.-ived that at the ace of 
16 he ]iad completed all his writing.s ; the marvellous 
boy Sankara Aehaiya arose. The writing.s of this hoy of 
16 are the wondeus of the modern world, and thus was 
the boy. He wanted to bring back the Indian world to 
its pristine .purity, but think of the amount of the 
ta.sk before him, I have told you a few points 
about the state of thiiig.s that e.vistod in India. All thc.se 
hoiTons that you are trying to reform .are the outcome of 
that reign of degradation. The Tartars and the Belluohi.s 
and all the hideous races of mankind came to India 
and became Buddhists, aiid :i.ssimilate<1 with u.s, ■ and 
brought their national eu.stom.s, and the whole of our 
national life became a huge page of the mo.st horrible and 
the most be.stial custoin.s. That was the inheritance which 
that boy got fi-om the Buddhists, .and since that time to 
this, the whole world in India Is a re-conquost of tin's 
Buddlii.stic degradation by the Vedanta. It Is still going 
on, not yet fini.shed. Sankara came, a great philo.sofd) or, 
and .shou’*ed that the real essence of Bnddhi.sm and that of 
the Vedanta are not much different, but that the disci- 
ple.s did not undeisitand the ma.ste)', and have degraded 
thera.selves, denied the e.xlstence of tlie sold and of God, 
and have become Atheists. That wa.s wlint Sanknnt 
showed, and all the Buddhists beg.an to come info 
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tlic old religion. But tlieu tlu-y Imil IxTonio l.ndcu with 
nil thc.'^e forms ; whnt. eould h'* done ? 

Then came the hrilliaiit Rainaiinj.'i -Sankara, with hi' 
great intellect, 1 am afiiiid, hail not a.s great a heail. 
Kaiimnuja's heart • was greater, lie felt for the ihovn- 
froililen, he Hympathi.sed u'itli flieni. lie took up the 
ceremonies, the accretions that, had gatliei'ed, made iIhmu 
pure .so f.ir as they could he, and institnteil new ceii'- 
monies, new methods of wor.-hip, for tlie people who 
aleolutely I'eijiiired llu-se. At. the .s-ime jiiae, he opened 
the door to the highest- spiritual woi-ship. fi'oni the 
Brahmin to th(f Bariah. That was Itamannja's work. 
't'Imt work rollcal on, inv.aded the. north, was taken np hy 
some great leaders there, that was much later, dniritig 
the Molminniediin rule, and the hriglifest of these pii>. 
phets of modern times in the nurtli was (Ihaitanya, and 
you may mark • one ehano-teristic since the time of 
Uamannja, — opening tlie iloor of spirituality to everv- 
one. That has heen the watchword of .all the pr<'|ihets 
•succeeding llamamija, as it had heen the watehw<ird of 
all the prophets before Sankara. 1 do not know whv 
•Sankaiix .should la* v(!preseiited as rather t!xclustv»* ; I do 
not find anything in his writings whieli is t;.\chisise. 
A.s in the ca.se of the declnmtioiis of the l>ord Buddha (Iii.s 
exclu.siveness that has heen attrihuted to Saukar.as teachings 
is mo.st possibly not due to his teaching.s hut to the itmajw- 
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city of Ivis disciples. This one great, northern .sage Cliai- 
tany.a I will mention .as the last nnd then fmi.sh. He 
j-epresented the mad love of the Gopis. Him.solf a 
Brahmin, horn of one of the nio.st rationalistic faniilie.'. 
of the d.ay, hiiJi.self a pvofeFsov of logic fighting nnd gain- 
ing a word-victory, for tins he' had learnt from his child- 
hood as the highe.st ideal of life, nnd yet through the 
mercy of some sage the wimie life of that man hecame 
changed, he gave up his fight, his quarrels, his pi-ofe.ssor- 
ship of logic, and became one of the greatest teachei-s of 
Bhnkti the world has ever known, — mad Chaitanya. 
Hi.s Bhakti rolled over the wliole land of Bengal, 
bringing .solace to every one. His love knew no bounds. 
The.s.aintor the sinner, the Hindu oi’ the Mohammedan, 
the pure or the impure, the prostitute, the .street walker — 
all had a shave in his love, all had a share in his mej-cy, 
and even to the present day, although greatly degoneratod, 
a.s everything does, y'et hi.s ohnreh is the refuge 
of the poor, of the down-trodden, of tlio outca.st, of the 
weak, of tho.se who have been i-ejected by all Society. 
But at the .same time, I must remark for truth’s sjike 
th.at we find this. In the philosophic sects we find 
wonderful liberali.sm. There is not a man who follows 
Sankara who will siiy that all the difibrent sects of Indi/i 
.are really diftbrent. At the s.ainc time, ho was a tremen- 
dous upholder of exeJasiveness ,as regards ca.sto. But with 
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ftvevy VfiisluKivitf; in-cahor ttv find a woiidoi ful liboralisni 
ns to the toncliing of cnstu ijnestions, but r'xdiisivoiiPSs ii' 
regards religious questions. 

Tlio one had a great he.id, the otlier a largo lionit, and 
tlie time was ripe for one to be born the embodiment of both 
bead and heart, the time was liju* for one to be born who in 
one body would have the brilliant intellect of S.anK'ai'ji and 
the wonderfully cxpan.sive, infinite bear' of Cbaitanya, one 
who would see in every .sect the .s.anie working, the same 
God, as well a.s see God in en-ry Ixang, one wlio'-e lie.irf 
would weep for the poor, for the weak, for the outcast, 
for the down-trodden, for every one in this world, inside 
hidia or outside India, and at t he same tinuf, whose 
grand brilliant intellect, would conceive of such noble 
• thoughts as would harmoni.st; all conficting sect.s. 
not only in India but outside of India, and bring 
a marvellous hanuony, the miiversal religion of 

head and heart into exi.st.ence, and such a man was horn 

* 

and I had the good fortune to sit under his feel, for years. 
The time was ripe, it was noc.e.ssary that such a man 
should be born, and he came, and the most wonderful part 
of it wa-s that his life’s work was just, near a cir.v which 
was full of Western thoughts, which had run mad after 
these occidental ideas, a city which had hecome 
more Europeanised thnn - any other city in India, 
There he was horn, without any hook-leni-ning what- 
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.soever, he could not write his own. name, this ;fveat 
intellect, never could write his owi\ name, hut oveiw- 
body, the most brjlliant gi-nduate.s of our univeisity found 
in him an intellectual giant. That ' wa.s .1 curimis man. 
It is a long, long .stoi'y, and 1 have no time to tell anything 
abo\it him to-night. I had better stop, only mentioning tin* 
great Sri llamakrishna, the fulfilment of the Indian sages, 
the sage for the present time, one whose teaching is jnsf. 
now in the present time, most beneficial. And min*k the 
Divine power working behind the man. The .son of .a poor 
prie.st, horn in one of the way side villages, unknown 
and unthought of, to-day is woivhipped literally hy thoii- 
satids in Europe and America, and to-movrow will l)e 
worshipped by thousands moi'e. Who knows the 
plants of the Lord-? Now, my brothers, if you donut see 
the hand, the fingerof Providence itis been use you are blind, 
boi'n blind indeed. If time comes, and another opportu- 
nity, I will .-peak to yon aliout him more fully, only let 
me say now that if I have told you one word of trut h if' 
was his and lii.s alone, and if I have told yon many things 
whicK wei-e not true, which were not correct, which were 
not beneficial to the human race, it wa.s all mine, and on 
me i.s the raspon.sibility. 


:o: 



■ CHRIST. THE MESSENGER.* 

^HE wave 'rises oi» tiio occ.an ; iiioro is n l’ioUo^'r. 
j Again another wave rises, perhaps, bigger than the 
former, to fall dowjj again ; similarly, again to rise, 
—driving onward^ In thomarcli of events, we notice the 
n‘s0 and the fail. And we gcncnilly look towards the rise, 
forgetting the fall. Both are nece.s-sai-y, Both njo great. 

This is the nature of the univenso. Whether in the 
world of our thoughts, the world of bur i-olations, in 
society, in our .spiritual nffai«-s, the same movemont of 
succe-ssion, of rises and falls, is going on.- IlenOo the 
libei-nl ideals, great predominances in the mai-clr of- events, 
are marshalled ahead, to sink down : n.s it were, to rlige.'-t; 
to nmiinate, over the past ; to adjiist, to conserve, to gather 
strength for a rise once more and a bigger rise. 

The history of nations, - also, hn.s been like that. Tlio 
gx-eat soul, the Me.ssengcr we are to study this afternoon 
•came'at a period of the hlstoiy of his race which we innv 
•well designate as a gre,at fall. You catch only little bits of 
glimpses hero and there of the sti-ay records that have 

Notes from a lecture delivered b> Swami Vivckanaiida at 
Los Angeles, C.tlifornia in 1900. 
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been kept of his s.ij’ings and doings ; for, verily it has 
been said well that the doings and saj’ings of that great " 
soul would fill the world if thej had been all wiitten 
down. And these eighteen months of his ministiy were 
like one compressed, concentrated age, which it has taken 
nineteen hundred j’ears to unfold, and who. knows how 
long yet it will take ? 

You and I, little men, we .are simply the i-ecipients of 
just a little energy. A few minutes, a few hours, a few 
.yeai’s at best, are enough to spend it all out, to stretch it 
.out, as it were, to its fullest strength, and we are gone for 
ever. But mark this giant that came ; centuries and ages 
pass ; yet the energy that he left upon the world is not yet 
stretched, not yet expended to its full. It goes on, almost 
adding new vigour as ages roll on; 

Now', what you see in the life of Christ is the life of all 
the past. The life of ev.ery man is, in a manner, the life 
of the past. It comes to him through heredity, through 
surroundings, through education, through his own 
reincarnation, — the past of tlje nice. In, a manner, , tlie 
past of the earth, the past of the whole world, is there 
upon every soul. What are w'e, in the present, but a result, 
an eftect in the hands of that infinite pa.st ? What are we 
but floating w.avelets- in the eternal current of events, 
irresistibly moved foiwvard and onw’ard and incapable of 


■ rest. 
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But you ,nncl I are only little things', bubbles. There 
'are soine giant w.avos, aUviij's, in the ocean of a flairs ; and 
in you and I, the life of the jmt race has been embodied 
oidy a little but there are giaute who embody, as it were, 
almost the whole of tlm past and wlio stretch out hand.*; 
for the future. TIie.se are the sign i>osts of the march of 
humanitj’, here and there, gigantic, their shadow covering 
the earth, the^’ stand undying eternal ! Hero they are, 
veril}'.- As it has been said by the .same ^^cs.senger : 
“None hath seen God ; but they have seen the Son.” And 
that is true. And where to see God but in the Son. It is 
true that you and I, the poorest of us, the meano.st, even 
embody that God, even reflect that God. The vibration of 
light is eveiywhere omnipresent ; but we liavo to .strike 
out the light of tlio lamp tliere, and then wo human beings 
see that He is omnipriwent. The omnipresent God of the 
universe cannot be seen until He is reflected by the.so giant 
lamps of the earth : the prophets, the mangod.s, the incar- 
nations, the embodiments of God. 

Just think of this. We all know that God exist. s, anil 
yet we don’t see him, we don’t underatand him. Take 
one of the.se great .i\[e.s.sengei:s of light; compare their 
character with the highe.st ideal of God you ever formed 
and you find that your God falls low, and that that 
cliaracter rises. ' You cannot even form of God a higher 
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Meal than what- the actvially' embodied have practically 
realized, laid before us as an example. Ts it wrong, there- 
fore, to worship these as 'God ? fs it a sin- to fall at the 
feet of these man-gods, and woi-ship them as the only 
divine beings iii the ivovld? If they' are reidly, ahtnally, 
higher tha;i all my conception of God, what harm that they 
should be worshipped ? Not only is thei*e noi'lmvm, but it 
is the onl}' possilile and positive way of woi-ship. Try, 
however you may ; by struggle, by absbi-action, b^' udiat- 
soever method you may; but so long as you are a 
man in the ivorld of man, j’ouv world is human, your 
religion human, and your God human. And that has got 
to be. And iVhosoever is not practical enough to take up 
an actually existing thing, and give up something which 
he cannot ginsp, which is an abstraction, away distant 
and difficult of approach except through a concrete 
medium. Therefore, the.se incaimations of God have been 
worshipped in all ages and evei-y where. 

This aftei-noon we are to study a bit of the life of the 
incarnation of the Jews. The Jews were in that .state 
which I call a state of fall, between two waves : a state 
of conservatism, a .state where the human mind is, as it 
were, tired for the time being of moving forward, and is 
taking c,are only of what is there already ; n .state when 
the attention is more upon particulai-s, upon details, tlian 
upon great, genei-al and bigger problems of life ; a state of 
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realisation, rather thnn of towing ahead ; a state of sufler- 

ing more than of doing; 

■ Mark youj I do hot blame this .state of thing.s. Me 
have no right to criticise it. Because,' had it not been for 
this fall, the next rise, which was einhodicd in Jesus of 
Nazareth, would have been impossible. The Pharisees 
and Sudducees might have been vulgar- ; the Pharisees 
and Sadducees,— why, they might have been doing 
tliing.s which tlie}- ought not to Ii.ave done ; they liave been, 
even, hypocrites ; but whatever they were, these parties, 
(Judaism) were the veiy cjiuse of which the hlessenger 
was the effect. The Pharisees and Sadducees were the 
very impetus which comes • outj at the other end, ns the 
gigantic br-ain of the Jesus of Naz-avetli.. ' 

The attention to formul.as, ; to forms, to ’ every day 
details of religion, to rituals, may sometimes he laughed atj 
but within them is, strength. Many times in the rushing 
forward we lose much .strength. As a fact, .you know 
tliat the fanatic is stronger than the lilrei-al man. Even 
the fanatic, therefore, has one great, vii-tire -. he conserves 
energy, a tremendous amount. As with. the individual, 
SO' with' the luce, is energy 'gathered to be consei-r-ed,- 
Hemmed in all around bj- external enemies ; driven to 
fwus in a centre, by the Romans, by the Hellenic tenden- 
cies in the world of intellect, by waves from Persia- 
and India arid Alexandria; hemmed in phy.sically, 
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tnentolly, moi-ally, there stood the mce with nn inherent, 
conserv.'itive, tremendous strength, wliicli their descen- 
dants have not lost even to-da}'. And the nice was foiwd 
to concentrate all its energies upon that one focus dcru- 
salem and Judaism ; and, like all power when it is once 
gathered, it cannot remain collected ; it must e.xpend and 
expand itself. There is no power on earth which von can 
keep long confined within a narrow limit. You cannot 
compress it longer, to allow of e.xjinnsion at a .‘:ul)scquent 
period. 

And this concentmtion of energy amongst the mce, tlie 
Jews, found its oxpre.ssion at the next period, in the rise 
of Christianity. The gatliercd streams co11oc{<k1 into a 
head, Graduall}’, all these little streams, they came and 
joined together, became a surging wave ; and on tlio fop of 
that wave we find .standing the cliaj-ncter of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Every pi-ophet, thus is a creatnro of his own 
times ; the cre.aturo of the past of his i-ace, lie, himsidf, is 
the creator of the future. The cause of to-day is the 
effect of the past and the cause for the future. Tims 
stands the Messenger. In him wasomhodied all that was 
the best and greatest in his own race; the mc.anlng, the 
life, for whicii that mce had .stnigglH for ages ; and he, 
himself, is the imjMjtus for the future, not only to 
his own mce but to unnumbered otlier mce> of (lie 

world. 
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. We' must be;u' nnothcr fnct in mind : that nn .‘■t-ind 
'■ point of viewer the great prophet of Xnr.nvth would h-? 
one. of the Orient. ' Many times you forgot, also, tlmt the 
Nnznrene Ihmsclf was an Oriental of Orientals. "With oU 
your attempts to paint Iiim with hlue eyes and yellow 
hair, still the Nararene was an orienl.al. The similes, the 
imageries, in which tlio Rihlc is written ; the scenes, the 
.locations, the attitudes, the groups ; all that iKK-tryand 
symbol, talks to you of the orient : of the bright .*ky, of 
the he.at, of the sun, of the desert, of the thii-sty men nnd 
animals; of wells and men and women coming with 
pitchers on the head, to fill at the wells ; of the thK-ks, of 
the ploughmen, of the cultivation that is going on ; of the 
mill and wheel, of the mill i>ond, of the tnill stomsc ;--fill 
these are to-day in Asia. 

The voice of Asia has been the voice of religion. Tiie 
voice of Europe is the voice of politics. Each is in 
its own sphere. The voice of Euiopo is the voice of 
ancient Greece. To the Greek mind, his immesliate .soedetv 
wfi-s all in all. Beyond that, it is Barbarian ; — none but 
the Greek ba.s the right to live none td.se. Whatever 
the Greeks do is right and correct ; whatever eW,. there 
exists in the world is neither right nor correct nor should 
be allowed to live. It i.s intenBoly human in its .sympa- 
thies ; intensely natuml ; intensely artistic, therefore. Tlio 
Greek man lives entirely in this world. He does not care 
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own <lcj)nrtjnents : in inilitniy nflahv, in managing ]X)liti- 
cal circle.-, — you arc very pi-actical, Tlierc, ix!r}mp<;, the 
oricntfil is not ; hut ho is pi-ncticjil in hi.s own field : he is 
pmctic.nl in religion. If he preachc.s a philo.sophy, to-morrow 
there are hundreds who will struggle their he.st to make 
it practical in their lives. If a man preache-s that .standing 
on one foot would lead to s.nlvntion he will immediately 
get five hundred to shind on one foot, just for .salvation. 
You may call it ludicrou.s ; hut mark you beneath that is 
their philo.«ophy, — that intense pmcticality. In the \Ve,st 
plans of .s)ilvntion mean intellectual gymnn.stir.s, — never 
to he worked up, never to he brought into practitnil life. 
The preacher who talks the he.st is the greatest 
preacher. 

Ho Je.sus of Nazareth, we find him, in the fimt place, 
the true son of the Orient : — intensc-ly practical. Ho ha.s no 
faith in this world and all it.s belongings: it is evanescent : 
it goe.s. No need of te.xt-torturing, as i.s the fn.shion in 
the West in mwlern times ; no need of .stretching out texts 
until they will not .stretch more. Texts are not India- 
rubber, and even that has it.s limits. Now no making of 
religion pindem totho same sense vanity of the jirc.-ont 
day, 

Mark yovi, lot us be all hone.st. If we cannot follow, let 
n.s confess our weakness ;but do not dcgraile the idesil, say, 

I do not tiy to pull the ide:»l down. One gets sick at hmi t 
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when the cliffei-ent accounts of l»is life that the W estern 
people give are true. I do not know wlmt ho’ was not ! One 
would make him a great politician, stumping the countiy 
for a Presidential election ; another perhaps, would make of. 
him a great militaiy geneinl another a groat patriotic 
Jew and so on. 

Well, but the best commentir)’ on the life of a great 
teacher is his own life. Is there an 3 ' wni'nint in the hooks 
for all such a.ssumptions ? “The hii-ds have their nests* 
and the beasts have their lairs, but the son of ^^.•^n hath 
nowhere to laj’ down his head." 

• But you cannot do that. Confess and bo quiet ; but 
don’t try to torture texts. 

That is wlmt he .says is the only way to .salvation ; ho lays 
down no other. 

Let us confess in sackcloth and ashes that wo cannot do 
that. We. still have fondness for “ me” and “mine.” 
We want propertj', money, wealth. Woo nnfo us ! Lot 
us confess ! and do not put to .shame that gioat Te.achor 
of Humanity ! He had no famil}' ties. But do j’ou think 
that that man had any physical ideas in him? Do you 
think that this mn.ss of light, this God and Not-man, (“amc 
down that low, to be the brother of animals ? And j'ot, 
the}’ make him preach all sorts, even of low sexual things. 
He had none ! He was a soul ! Nothing but a soul, just 
working, .as it were, a body, for the good of humanity 
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nm\ that -vvas all hJ.s Volalion to tho body. Oh ! not that 1 
In the ?oul thoic is lunthov innu noi- wovnnn. No, jin! 
The flisenihodwl soul lias lio ndnfionship to tha nniinaJ. no 
lehitionship to .the body. The ideal iii.-iy bo hi'rh : nhvays 
beyond ns. Never mind ; it is the ideal.’ Leins confess 
it is so ; — but n-e cannot :ij»j)roach it yet. 

There he. wn.s, No other occupation in life ; no other 
thought except that one, that ho was a .Spirit. He was 
n diseinhodied, \infcttored nnhonnd spirit. And not only .so, 
but he, Avith his niarvellotis A'ision, had found that every 
man and woman whether of .Jew oi* of Gentile, whether 
he w.a.s a jj'cIj )»-a« or.pofu- roan, wj)rt))fra si>}»l »r .sinwr, 
was’tho oinhodiment of such an undying .Sj)irit as av;i.s his 
own, ' And, therefore, the one. work his whole life showed 
Avas Cfdling- upon them to reali;>:e their nwji .spiniiml nature'. 
“ Come np, ” lie .say.s ; “ and gi\’c’ >J]> tlie.~e low and vile 
dream.s that you are loAV and that yo\i are poor, Tin'nk 
not, a.s slaves ; that you are tymnniml over atnl tcatnplwl 
for, within you is something that «an never la. tymmiized 
over, never ho innnjded, never b” trmddt'd, never be killed. 
'Tlum art the .Son of (Jod ; man, imfjioif.d : a spint 
Know he declat-rtl, “ the kingdom of Ileaven is with* 
in thee.” "land jny father an* one." Iktre yon stand 
and say that ? Not oidy, " T am tlie son of t.'od ” but 
if 1 am pm-e enough, I Avili also find iff lla* h* ;.rt of my 
heart, " I and »»>’ ”■ 
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CjOG 

Xnyjivftli, there is only one way left to »ne : to woi-shiji 
Hinj ns Gcwl nml nothing else. Think of thnt. 

No right to worship, do yon jnejin to sjiy ? Bring him down 
to nil politico! ideas, and simply to pay him a little 
rc*.spect, as one of the Presidents of the Unitfsl States, or 
something else ? Why showld we worship at all. Our 
writers my, — 

“ The.se great eliildren of light, who manifest the light 
themselves, Avho arc light themselves, they heing wor- 
shipped become, a.s it were, one with us and we h«;ome 
■one with them.” 

For, yon see, in three way.s man pevceive.s God : at 
fii-st tlie low intellect, the little uno<hicjited man, nn- 
slevclopod; with him, God is faraway, up in the hejwens 
somewhere, sitting thoj-c on a throne. He is a gieat 
judge; he is a tire; !m is a terror. Now, that is goial, 
for there i.s nothing hail. Vou must rememher that 
humanity tmvcls not fixun error to truth, hut from 
truth to tnith. It may lie, if you like it hef(,.r, from 
lower truth to higiier trutli; hut never fiimi erixtr to 
truth. Supjjose you st.-ut. froju here and tmve! towards 
the .sun in a streight line. From here (he .sun hwiks only 
small in si7.e. Supp<>.se you go fonvmxl a milticm ; 

the sun will be much bigger; and ^ on and on. At 
^u-eiw .stage the Mm is Ivvoming hig^-r atid hug-i. 
Eupiwse twenty ihovimnd photogmphs have Iset, taken 
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of thi^vevy.^un, fvom the (lil&rent st.mlpoint.: ifeu 

twenty, tl>o«s.nna .whenJooke.\ ni)on vSU cevlaitav aiiTer 

€ach fvom the other. .But .can you deny that mch ih a 
photograph of the eaino sun ? So all forms of religion, 
low ov high, are just different stages toward that cteuuvl 
state of light which is God him-solf. Some eniMy a 
lower view, some- a liighcr, and that is all the diiterence. 
Therefore, , tlie religion of the unthinting mnsses must l>e, 
and have always lieen, all over the world, of ii God who 
is outside of the pniyeise ; who live.? in Hcavt*!) ; who 
•governs fmn that place ; who is a punisher of the had 
•and, vewarder of . the good, and soon. 

. As man advanced, he Began to feel that tliat God wn,s 
omnipresent; that 'God must be in ns; tlmt God must la; 
.everywhere. - He is not a , distant God. lie i.s clearly 
the Soul of our souls; ,'Asmy soul Is moving my bo<lv, 
so that which you rail God is the mover, even, of my .soul. 
Soul within soul; ' - 

And a few individuals who liad develojied enough 
• and were ,pnro enough,' • went farther. At last, they 
.found God.- Says - the- New '/Testament Blessed are 
:the pure. in spmit,-,for they shall see God.” And, at last, 
.they found: God they,' . themselves, and the Father 
-were one. ’ 

You find- all these thi:ce -fit.age.. tanglit hv thn Croat 
-Teachor in the Near .Testament. Yon sec' the eommou 
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prayer ; —murk you it is tlio “common prayer” Ue('au‘'e 
it i.s for tlio imusses, for the unoduciitcd, for tk*; illiterate 
— “Our Iratlier ■\vlucli art. in Heaven, Imllowed Go Thy 
Name” and so on; a simple, material, ignorant childV 
simjde prayer. 

To ii higher circle, to those who had gi'own a little 
higher, here yon have aiH)t.her teaching : “ For, fis 1 am 
in thee, and ye in mo, so weaie all one in the Father. ” 
Do yon rememhor that ? 

And then, when theJew.s a.skeil him what he wn.'^, he 
declared that he and his father were one ; and the .lews 
thought that that was hlasphomy. “ What do yon mean 
by that?” That has been also told by your ohl prophets: 
know ye not that ye ara gods?" 

j^fark the sjime three st.ngcs; it i.s easier for yon to 
begin with the finst and end with the last. 

All these are there. Hut the Mes.senger had come to 
show the path. It is not in forms tliat tlie spii itis; it is 
not in all sorts of vexations and knotty proI)lems of 
philosophy that yoti Icnow the spirit. Rotter yon had no 
learning ; better yo\» never read a hook in your life. 
Thc-so are not at all nece.ssary for .salvation. Nor we.alth 
nor po.sition nor power ; no, not even Irarning ; but what 
is nece,ssary is tliat one thing ; “ RIessed an* the pure in 
spirit," for the spijdt in its own nature is pure. How 
else can it be ? It is of {*od;it lm.s come from fJod. In 
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,1 rxf tUo ■Riiilp “ It is ti‘e breath of .God ’’ ; io 

the language of the Uiuie, ^ t r> i ” Tin 

the language of the IComh, “ It is the soul of God. 

you mean to say that the ■ Spivit of God cah ho impure, 

ever?- But alas', it has been,‘fts it were, covered over 

with the dust anti dirt of ages,— our owti woi-k of good 

and evil ; v.arious- works which were not' correct, which 

were not true,- have covered the Kiine spirit with the dust 

and dirt and ignorance of ages. It is only i'eqnired to 

clean away this dust and dirt,' and there it isj it shine.'? 

immediately. “ Blessed are the pure in spirit for they 

shall.see God ” “ for the Kingdom of Heaven i.s within." 

It is there. “ ^Vhere goeat thou to seek for the Ivingdoni 

of God? ” says Jesus of Nazareth. “It is there, iimidc 

you.” Cleanse the spirit, and it i.s there. It is already 

j^oui-s. What is not yours, how can you got it ? It i.s 

yours by right; yours. You are the heii>> of ininioitah 

ity, sons of your Eternal Father. . ■ 


This is the great lesson of the Afessongor. Aiid the 
other graat lesson, which is the basis of all religion, i.s 
renunciation. Now make the spirit pure ? lleuunciation . 

■ “ Give up all that thou hast and follow me," he said to Nico- 
demus. Nicodemus fled. Ho dare not give up. Wo are all 
more or less like that. The voice is goingou day and night. 
In the midst of our plea.sures and joys, iu the midst of 
•worldly things, we think that we have' forgotten eveiy- 
thing else. There is the pause of a moment and tlio 

39 ' 
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Vok-o rings in tlin car: “Give up all that thou hast ami 
follow nu* ; " “ For him that givoth up this Hfo, ho fimlt th 
tho life immortal." There it is. In the midst of all .our 
weakness thoi-c is u moment of pause and the Voice nngs : 
“(Jive up all that thou hast; give it to the jkxu- and 
follow me." This is the one ideal ho pn:!u:he.s, and this 
ha.s been the ide.al prc.'tclied by nil the great prophets of 
the world : renounce. What is me:int by this renuncia- 
tion ? There is only one ulenl in momlity ; unselfishness. 
Be selfles.s. Tho ideal is perfect unHelfishnes.s. When a 
man i.s struck on the right c-heek, he turns to him tlie 
left also. When a man Cannes oH'another’s ro.nt, he gi\v.s 
nway his cloak also. 

But wo work as best us wc can, witliout dragging the 
ideal down. Let us confo.ss tliat hei-o is the ide.al : when 
a man has no more self, no jK»s<cssions, nothing to csdl me 
or mine, given up entirely him.s<df, de.stroyed himself, he 
i.s nothing, and lie is not himself, in that man is Gml 
Him.self; for theself-will i.s gone, crnshcsl out, annihilated. 
That is the ideal man. We cjuinot rcitch that yet: yet, 
let ns worship the ideal ; and slowly, witli faltering .st.'p- 
itniav he, struggle to reach the ide-.tl. May he to-nioriwv, 
may Ik* a thou.s,'ind ycai-s hence, hut th.at id4'.'il lias to Is- 
reached. For it is not only the meam^, hut it is the end. 
It i.s .salvation it.solf to Ik? unselfish, jK-rhvtly selflc.'.s, for 
the man dies, amlGod alone muni ns. 
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, One .Hiove' point. All the te.ichevs of hninnnity .nve 
unselfish. Suppose hero were Je.sns of Nazaveth teaching ; 
and a man came and told him; “ AVhat you teach i.s 
he.autiful ; 1 believe that it i.s the way to perfection, 
and I am ready to practise it ; but, mind you, T will 
have nothing to do with you or 3’our name," what would 
be the answer of Jesus of Nnziiveth ? “ Certainly ; go on, 

brother, be good ; advance onward, I do not care whether 
yoxi give me the ci-edit or not,- I never have been a shop- 
keeper, I don’t tiude in religion. These' are trntiis, and 
truth is nobod3’’s jjropert3'. No bod3’ can patent truth. 
Truth is God Himself; Go on, . But what the disciple 
sa3's now is : — “ No matter, whether 3mu practise the 
teachings or not. Do you give credit to the Man, or not? 
If you credit the Master, 3^11 will be saved ; if not, that' is 
very hard for 3'ou." And thus the whole thing, was 
developed, and all the struggle and fight is just that. 
They do not know that in imposing that difference they 
are, in a manner, bringing shame to the very man they 
w.ant to honour, — the very man that would have .shrunk 
with shame at such an idea. What did he c.are if there 
was one man in the world that remembered him, or not? 
He: had to deliyer his message, He, did it, and went 
away. And twenty, thousand , times, , if he bad twenty 
thpu.sand lives he . would give them up, for the poore.st 
man in the world if he had to be, tortured millions of 
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times, foT a million sanmritnii women, mid if for eaeli otie 
of them the sacrifico of Inis own life would he the oidy 
condition of salvation, he would have done it, and with- 
out hnvin*' his name known to a single man afterwards. 
Quiet, unknown, .silent, would He work, ju<l a.-^ the 
Lord works. Ju.st think of the disciples ! — wlietlifr 
good or had — T may he a perfect man : perfe<fly 
xniselfish : — it does not matter : — “ You mu.st give cnslit 
to our Teacher, to our Saint ; el.'^o, yon arc no ho<ly.’' 
Whv ? What i.s the origin of thi.s .superstition, ihh 
mi.^ery, they think that the Ijord can manifest himself 
only once ; once alone. There is the whole nn'.stake. 
God manifests himself in man to yon. Hut tlirmighont 
nature what happens once mu.st have heoii happening, ami 
must happen alway.s. There is nothing in natiin 
which is not bound hy law; and that means, whnf- 
ovoj' happens once mn.st go on and mn.sf, have Is'cn 


going on. 

In India they have the s.'ina* ide.n of inc-maiations of 
God, hut here is one of their gre.nt fnc.artiation.s. Krishna 
whose sennon, the Hhagavad Gita, s.uim of you have r< nd, 


and yon would mark the ie.,<^.-.'»ge : •' Whenever virtue 
sub'idesand immor.iHty ptevniK, whenever flie wnild is 


going down, T come to 
d>nticr time to time 
wherever thou (indest n 


Jjelp it forwmsi : and thuw I aiii 
and place f/t place, 'i'herefi'ite, 
great soul of itiino'io*’ and 
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purity s.truggHng to raise humanity, know that l am there 

anfl fall . jiowrv and .worship.”' 

. Let.us, -therefore, find God not only in Jesus of Nazareth 
but.iu.all the. great ones that have preceded him, in all 
that came after him, .and all that are. yet to come. Our 
worship is unbounded and free. They are all juanifc-ita- 
tions, of the s.ame Infinite God. They were all pure, 
unselfish ; struggled, and gave up their lives for us 
poor human beings, Tliey .all. and each of them bore- 
vicarious atonement for every' one of us, and also for all 
that are to come hereafter. 

. In a sense, you ai’e ..all, every one of you, one of these 
■ prophets, hejiring the burden of the world on your own 
shoulders. Have j'ou ever seen a man, have you’ever. 
seen a woman, who is not quietly, patiently, hearing his 
or her little burden of life ? The great prophets were 
giants — they hove a gigantic world on their shoiildcivs. 
We iu-e punies .and pigmies, and yet, we are doing the 
same task ; our little cii-cle, in our little home.s, onr little 
crosses we are bearing. There is none so evil, none so 
bad, who has not some .cross— somewhere. There is lao 
soul in the world hut Im a skeleton hanging behind; 
and with all our mjstakes, with all our evil deeds and 
evil - thoughts, there is still the golden thread somewhere, 
there, IS one bright spot somewhere, . in which we are 
alwaysin .touch with the divine. For, know for certain. 
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the monK-nt th;it tlie touoli of tlip divine is lost there 
would be annibilntioit. And bwatise none i> gi>iii}j to 
annihilated, there is always in the hwrt. of ot»r he;»rts, 
however low, and degimlixl, we nmy be, th(‘«* is sotnewlteiv 
one little circle of light which is in constant touch with 
the divine, 

TIuir, our SJilutations go to all tin* jirophets, 

whose teachings and lives we have inherifrwl, what<>ver 
might have hoen their nice or clime ; our adulations go 
to all those men and women, god-like, who are working to 
help humanity, whatever he the nice, the colour or the 
Our snlntalioti to those who are coming in the 
future, living Gods, working nnse!fi‘<li!y for our descon- 
dents. 



THE RELATION OF BUDDHISM TO 
HINDUISM. : 

— ^ — -.o; 

l[. nm not a Bitddliist, a-s you have heard, and yet I am. 
ft If China, or Japan, or Ceylon follow the teachings of 
- the Great M.aster, India worships Him ns God in- 
carnate on earth. You have just now heard that I am 
going to criticise Buddhism, brit by that I wish yott to 
undei^and only this. Far beit from me to cidticise him 
whom I worship as God incarnate on earth. But our 
views upon Buddha are that he was not understood prppor- 
ly by his disciples. .The relation between Hinduism (by 
Hinduism, I mean the religion of the Vedn.s) .and what is 
called the Buddhism at the present day, is neai’ly the .s.ame 
as between Buddhism and Christianity’, Jesz<s Christ 
was a Jew, and Shaky a Mnni vras a Hindu, but with this 
difference. , The Jews rejected Jesus C/insf, nay, crucified . 
Him, and the Hindu has exalted Shahja Muni to the seat 
of Hivinity and worships Him. But the real difference 
that we Hindus want to shovr between modern Buddhism 
and what we should understand as tlie teachings of Lord 
lies prineip,ally in this; Muni came to 

preach nothing new. He also like Jmis,' came to fulfil 
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anrl Jiot to and revor-Miig tljo ordor of -- 

nifiking the Jew cojne down to tlic New IVstainent and 
tlie Cln-istinn go up to the Old Te.stnnient — nnd tlv 

Jew did not nndei-st.and tlie fnlfdnient of tin* Old Te,-ta- 
inent, ho the Buddliist did not undiM-Htnnd tl )0 fnlfdrnent 
of tlie tnitlis of the Hindu religion. A«:aij», I leix-at, — 
-S'/irtAo/ff c/inio not to destroy, hnt lie wji.s the fnlfd- 

ment, the logiral conclusion, the lopicnl development oj 
the religion of the Hindus. 

The ri.'Hgion of the Hindus is divided into two parts, 
the ceronioninl end the Hpintuiil ; the spiritiuil iwirtion is 
.sjiecinlly studied hy tlie nionhs. 

In that there is no caste. A man fiom the? liiglust caste 
nnd a iiinn. from the lowest inav iKWirie n monk in India 

I 

find the t wo castes hf*couie fsjtiah In ndiginu there is no 
caste ; cfiste is simply h soeifd condition. .S7e//.-i/e Jft'iii-- 
himself was :i monk, juiil to his glory he liad the large- 
henrfedness tohring out tlie tritfli from thciliidd"!) tV./ni 
.and throw if hroadcast nil over flic world. He w.n-. the 
fiivt being in tin’ world who hi-ought nii-Hiomirising 
into pnictiee —nay he v.as tin* fii-st to comeive the 
idea of pro’-elyting. 

Tlie eiKit glory rif the Mn-ter lay in his v-ondeiful 
svin[iathv for everylwsly e'ps'ially for the lirruirant anil 
the paor. Some of hi- diodph"* 'veie Br.jluur.i!’.. Wln-u 
Buddli'i wav teaching. Samkris w.as no mure the t.p,5,',-a 
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kngunge in Tndin. ■ If ^vns tfo.i'ouly in the hoof? o( the 
learned; .Some 'of Buddha's Brahman disciples wsvutol tn 
translate his teachings into S.anskrit. hut he steadily tnld 
them “lam for the poor, for the people let mo speak 
in the tongue of the people." And .to to this day the 
great bulk of ‘his teachings are in the vernacular of that 
day in India. ■ 

’ AVhatever may be the position of Philo.sophy, whatever 
may be tiie position of ]\retephy.sics, so long as there is 
such a thing as death in the world so long as there is sucli 
a thing as weakness in the human heartyso long as there 
i.s a cry going out of the heart of man in his veiy we!<kness, 
there shall he a faith in God. ' ' ■ 

On the philosophic side the disciples of the Great Master 
dashed themselves against tlic eternal rocks of the Inhis 
and could not crush them, and on the other side they took 
away from the nation that eternal God to wliicii every 
man and wom.an clings .so fondly. And the result was 
that it had to die its natui-nl death in India, and at the 
present da)' there is not one man or woman who calls 
himself a Buddhist in India, the mother-land of 
its birth. 

On the other hand, Brahminism lost something— that 
reforming zeal, that wonderful .sympathy and charity for 
everybody, that woiiderfnl leaven which Buddhism l)rom'ht 
into the masses and which rendered Indian .society 
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grpnt that /I Giwk hi.stonan who .about India wan 

lefl to .«;iy that no Hindu wiw known to toll nn untruth 
find no Hindu woman was known to ho uncha.cto. 

\Ve c.annot Hvo without yo»i, nor you without m. Tlion 
believe that so{>:ir.ation has shown to »is, that you cjuiunt. 
stand without the hmin and jdiilo.sophy of the llnrliinan, 
nor we without your hcsirt. This sepanition iK'twfi-ii tlie 
Buddhist.s !ind the Bmhmans i.s the (uuso of the downfall 
of India. TIuit is why India is populated hy IlOO, 000,000, 
of heggai-s, and that is whv' India has l>een the slave of 
comjueroJM for the last 1,000 years. lA*t us then joni the 
wonderful intellect of the Brahnnui with tin* hettrt, the 
nnhie soul, the wonderful hniiianlslng ])ower of the 
Great Master. 



THE TRUE METHOD OF SOCIAL REFORM.*^ 

JTO tlie vefomei-s ] will point out, I nm a greater reformer 
>8^ than any one of them. They want to reform 
only little bits. I want root and branch reform. 
Wheii we. difier is exactly in the method. There is 
the method of destruction, mine is that of con.stnic-. 
tion. I do not believe in reform ; I believe in growth. 

I do not dare to put myself in the position of God 
and dictate unto our society ‘This way you shall 
move and not that way.’ ]. simplj' want to do my humble 
work, like the squirrel in the case of the building of 
Rama’s bridge which was quiet content to put on the 
bridge his little quota_,of sand du.st. Tliis is my position. 
This wonderful national machine has worked through ages; 
this wonderful river of .national life- is flowing before us. 
Who knows and'dai;es say whether it is good, and how it 
shall move? Thousands of circumsfences are crowding 
around it, giving , it a special impul.se, making it dull at 
times, and quicker at others. Who dares command its 
motion? Ours is only to work, as the Gita says, and stand 

MadJ^r ^Compaiga” deljv^n ^ 
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l>y I'oiit enttvl. FovO it. with tin* fuel it wnnt.-;, I>tit (!»' 'riv.wth 
i'iit.ioun; tioiif ran Oirtato its fjrou th to it. Krih tijt tr 
nit^ jilrntifiil in onr -^wirty. So nrr thria^ rvi!*; in t'ViX'V 
otlif'r .'•orirty, too, Ilrm tin* rai-fh i.<i .*;natcf>'i .'•oinriinii'i 
witii wjilov.v tear.-; tliriv, iji tin* Wr-t, .tlir air is {sii-.-itinl 
%vitli tho lii-ratli of tlio soJ)s of tlir unnninirii. Ih-n* 
povorly is tin* orcat hane of lifi> ; thrir tli*> lih -urarin-H- 
of luxury is tin* ■rrrat baiw' that is upon tin* mcc. Hrr*’ 
men v.arit t<> c'oniiuit sniridn hrrausi* tliey liaxr iiothiiiL’ to 
eat ; there they ronunil suieide l>e<‘ause they Inive so Uiurh 
to eat. Evil is evtayulieiv, like rheimiaf i»iu. Drive it 
fif)in the foot, it ;;ui.s to the head -drive it from tln-m, if 
ones .sornewiiere else, ft is a qnestion of eliasin;: if fnun 
place to [)!.!<•(> ; that is all. Aye, chiMren, f-.i reously evil 
is the true way. t>iir philosophy ts-arhe.s that *'vil and 
^'ood .'we eternally eonjoin' d. the ohvei-se and the revets^' 
of the same metal. ; Have one, yon have to j,'t t th" other t 
make one billow in the tH'.-.aii, it imist- Iw at the rovt of 
some Jedliiw sMiiiewlnae, Nnv, all life is evil. Xo hivath 
e.m he hi.-atlied withonf. killing; some otm el-.o, no! .a mor- 
sel <if food (Mil he eat/'fi without d.'priu'iii.' suia-h sly of it. 
This is the (aw. 'riuX is {diilosopliy. 'riiejefoie. tie- only 
thino V.'e can do is to uridejstuiel th if all thi*. wmk affain-t 
evil i.s neus- suhjec* i v»- thasv 1 tie .‘^.hii"> 

evil is mote evlu.Mtionai th.an ar'u-d, Imv.e'Ka- hii- jn.'ii m.'.y 
talk. Aye, this (s tij ‘ fii'-'': '*! “ll th-> eh- v t . h-. j.-di*.--! 
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.with i-e.spectto;‘ivork agaiiist evil,- and this ought to make 
ns calmeiythis ought to take fanaticism out of our blood ; 
and then the Iiistory of the world teaclies us that wherever 
there have beeh fanatical reforms the only • result was that 
they defeated’. their own ends. No greater upheaval for 
the establishment of right and liberty can be imagined 
than the-war for tlie abolition of slavery in Aff.erica You 
all know about if. And wlmt has' been its' result? The 
slaves are a hundred times worse to-day than' they were 
before the .abolition. ^ Befoz-e thb abolition these poor ne- 
groes were the propeidy^ of somebody,- and, as properties 

»mte To.*j. tl,„. „e the ptoperty „f . 

™ for - doing - ^ ''“-rfanoti: 

'««, I «„„„t L ;„vr f “ 

Why LC; 

.society: i - evils 


eveiy 


•society; everybody knows it- ever, i 
knows it; die can stand upon a’ nktf of to-day 

Wngue on the evils iirHinci 

Society; 


un- 
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<-ihivaUs] fonnfinci- wlto ronu-. hi » 

Vfiiiislmi},' ntihviiy view of Indiii, .tn<l Urtuns l«u..« 5 - 
ly on Jiwfiil ovils ii» livUn, Wo dfiioit ’h. Ku rvk-.'.v 
can hI.ow whnt evil is, hot lu> is tlio fi ioiidof n.ro.kin.i v-h.. 
finds n ivny out of tlic- .litTioulty. (.iko tlo- d»T>v,isin” E,y 
who to tli(! i>hilosojdo*r, whoii iho phil.wop!,. r is,.- 

lootunng him~-“Tnk('tn.Mmt. of the wnU-r (iot," our 
<'vy, ** ti Inivo l»»d Iwliivos »'otni"h, stKOi'l jes onoov'h, 
jmpoi-s ououph, whom is tlio man wlio lonK ns n hand to 
'<lnig us out? lifTi- is flip 1)1)111 who love- us rp.illv i 
Whoio is tho nuiri that hns sympathy with us i " Aye, tint 
innu is wnntpd. Tlmt is whovp I ilifier entirely fiom tIh-o 
mfovni inovemputs. A humlred yeaiv they have n hi-te, 
NYhnt "orMl lias heen done exeeptini: tlu' rreotiou of n uui».t 
vitujiPintivp, !i most eondemuatory litenifure ? Wmdd to 
God it. WHS not there! They have eriliei-ed, eondeuimd, 
nhused tho orthodox until the orthodox have noielit th* it 
tone, and paid them in tiieir own loiu, nml llie i->~tdt i- 
that creation of a litomtum in every vernnrular whieh 
the .shame of the nice, the shnnip «if th»> Cfuintry. fs tiii* 
j-efonn? Ts this Iradin" the nation to ph>ry { Wle—' 
fault is this ? 

Tliem is, then, another Rieat ron-ideratioii. lleje. so 
India, we have ahvay.- he.-n povi-rnnl hy hiup- ; hiops hav.' 
made all our law.s; now the hinpv an« porn- and fh-'o- i« 
none left to take their plaee. Tlie Goverimu nt .ha»-> oo* . 
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it has to fashion its Avays' according to the gvoAvth of 
public opinion. It takes time, quite a long time, ^to make 
a healthy, strong, public opinion which will solve its own 
problems, and in the intei-im we shall have to _ Avnit. The 
Avliole problem of social reform, therefore, resolves itself 
into this ; Avhere are those who want reform ? Make' them 
■fli-st. Where are the people ? The tyranny of the minority 
is the worst tyranny that the world ever sees. A few men 
who tliink that- certfdn things are evil will not make a 
nation move. ' Why does not' the nation move? Fii-st 
educate the nation, create your legislative bod)', and then 
the law will be forthcoming. First create the power, the 
sanction from Aviiich the law will spring.- The kings’ are 
gone ; Avhere is the new sanction, the new powex- of the 
people ? Bring it up. Therefore, even for social reforni, 
the first dut)' is to educate the people, and- you have to waif 
till that times comes. IMosf of the reforms that have been 
agitated for during the last century have been ornamental. 
Every one of these, ref omj.s only touches the first two castes, 
. and no other. The question of widoAv mamage Avould not 
touch seventy per cent.- of the Indian women, and all such 
questions only reach the higher classes of Indian people who 
are educated, mark you, at the expense of the masses, 
. Every effort of these classes has been spent in cleaning their 
own houses, making.. themselves nice and looking prettj 
before foreigners. . Tliat is no refornnation. -You must gc 
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down to tlu» basis of tlu: thing, to tlio very iwts. That i- 
v.-l)ut I call mdicjil reformation. Put the Itro thcro aud h t 
it burn npwni'ds uml junko an IiiiHfm nation. . And iSsi' 
problem is nokso t'-.iKy. It. i.sa big and a vast pniblcin bi-fetr 
us, He tint in. a liuriy, and, mark my wonl.s, this probhiu 
jias been known these several liundred years. 

To-day it is the fashion to t.ilk of Ihiddht'in, .and 
Buddliistic agnosticism, espeomlly in tdie South, bittl- do 
they dream that this degnid.atioii which we have in oor 
Imnds to-day ha.s heen left hy Hmldhism. Tlnsisthe hj»ary 
which Buddhism left iu tmr Inind-.. Yow reatl in iswik-- 
writton hy tnen who had never studied the rnat tunl fall oi 
Jhiddliism that the .sjiretid of Btiddliistn wa.s owing to fii.. 
wonderful etiiics ;uid the wonderful iKovoialily of 
Gautama Binldha, I have every respect atid vemaa- 
tion for l^rd .Ihiddha, Imt mark my woriis, (he sj>r>'^id 
of Buddhi.sjn was less owing to tin- iloctrines, 
owing to the pcrsoindity of the gn-at pn'ai’her niel 
more owing to the t^'inples (hat were built, tlie ideb 
that Were erecU-sl and the gorgeous vs icnmnies that wm. 
put hefore the nation. Thus Biiddlii-iii }»ii>gn-—f.!. 'Tim 
little fuc-place. in the hoii.-es in whieli wen* |»>!it.<d the 
libations was not stnnig enough to hold it-, own nijatir-t 

these gorg'‘oiis temples and cerernoniisj, nnd later nj, th- 

whole thing d“goneiTit-'d. It }«s*anie o rn-o-^ of fiiti; of 
which I nannot sjw'.tk li-fon* this audienn-, hut tie-'** wh'. 
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want to know it may look into those big temples, full of 
sculptures, in Southern India, and -this is all the inheri- 
tance we have from the Buddhists. Then arose the great 

reformer, Sankai’acharya and his followers, and .all ■ these 
hundreds of years since his rising, to the present day, has 
been the slow bringing back of- the’ Indian niasses to 
the pristine purity ■ of . the -Vedantic rehgion.- ■ These 
reformers knew well the evils which existed, yet' they did 
not condemn. They did not say, ‘ All that yon have is 
wrong, find ,j’ou must throw it out.’ It could never be. so; 
To:day I read that, my friend, Dr. Barrows, says that iii 
300 years Christianity overthrew the Boman ■ and Greek 
religious inftuences. That is not the word of a man .who 
has seen Europe, and Greece, and Rome. The influeiice of 
Roman and Greek religions, is all there, even in Protestant 
countries, only with changed names, old gods coming in a 
new fashion., , They change their names; the -goddesses 
become Marys and, the , gods become saints' .and the 
ceremonials become new ; even the old ' title ,of Poiitifex 
Maximus is there. - So these wholesale changes cannot be. 
They are not so ,^sy, and Sankar.acharya knew it. So did 
Ramanuja. These changes cannot be. The ' only other 
way left to them was slowly to bring up the masses to tht 
highest ideal of the existing religion. „ If they had sought 
to apply the. other -method they .would have been 
hypocrites, for the very fundamental doctrine of their reli- 

40 
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pnn h I'Vftltit jon, tli^hnul jrrtinj,* iij> t«w/ir.U !ls<‘ 
goal, tlironpli nil tin*-';*' v.iHnu-; .sfn"is nnil mi-l nl! 

thorf* Kfnpf'S tltlll JiIhVR*^, t ht‘tX‘fok'1’, fif»' flUd lu'ljv- 

ful, ntul who crttidf-mn (h<*»n ( 

I( liiis liocoinn ft Irifft find fvcrytunfi swftlhnx*. {t 

ftt till' prft«*'‘nt tiino without tja<Ntioiiiiij.', thnt idnlitry h 
wToittf. Aye, 1 onee thoufilit so, ftiiil for the p tinhy of 
thnt J hiitl to le.ini iny lesson sJftin" al tlie fn-t of n ta vn. 
wliogothi.s eveiyt)iii)/;» finm idols-; J allude to Jlnmfihridos j 
PanonfthftniKft. llindus, if >;«oh Kainiikn‘-hnr>. 

Immsii.s are pmlueed hy idol \voi-shij>, what will yoti have ... 
the reformer’^ civ-ed or any nnml>s>r of idols f 1 want no 
an.svrev. Taken thfftis^tnd ifl'ds nmi-e if yon e:\ii. I’rt'*tu(‘e 
ll.'ijnnkri.shnn J’/muanhaiosT" throiiith irlol xvor-inp, <*<»>} 
speed von ! Pi-Oiluce sneh noMe ore;ttnr<~s hy any nteo)* 
von have. And idolalty is rondenined. Why ^ NoUvly 
knows, exeepl that Rtine hiiiidr<sK of yeit-., ii".i siinj,' nro; 
of .Texvisfi hlood hnpj»en<‘d to eon.h rnn it, that is, }<■■ 
liajipened to rondemn e very lav ly eh-A idrds (‘.vts-je hi' own 
If God is reprcM'nted in any IsMUtifnl form, or any f.ym!«die 
fonn. said the .Tew, it was nwfidly hid ; it v.es sin. Pn* 
if He was riyavseiitssl in the fonn of a ch'- t. with two 
ancels fittintron each side, and a ehnid h.anrinr <o,,.r it, it 
was the Holy of llolio*. Jf • one ■> in tie- ftntn of 
dove, it. is the Holy of H«dh'S, hrit if He e ':.;, , ii; tie 
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of a cow it is hcatliea superstition *,■ •condemn ' it;. That is 
^how the worhLgoes. : Tliat is why; .the- poet - f«ys, " what 
fools -we mortals '{ire ! ”, That is why •it is difficult ■to look 
thvbugh teach other’s eyes', 'and ..that is the bane of' 
humanity. That is the basis of hatred and ■ .iealou.Si% of 
quarrel and of fight, . ’ •-- 


• Boys, moustached babies, who iiever went out of Madras, 
standing up and wanting to dicbatb la^iv's to three hundred 
millions of people with thousands ■ of traditions at their 
back! Are you not ashamed? Stand back from such 
blasphemy and learn first- your lessoiis ! ■ Irreverent- boys, 
simply because. you canf- scrawl a few ' lines -iipoh a paper 
and get some fool to publish it for 'j'ou, you- think you are 
the educators of the world, you think you are the public 
opinion of India ! Is it so ? Therefore, this I have to tell to 
' the social rMormers of Madras, that I have the gi-eafest 
■re.spect and love -for them. I love them for the. great 
hearts .and their love for their country, for the poor, for 
■the • opp-i'essed.- But Avbat' I Avould ■'tell' them with a 

■ brother’s love is that ■ their method' is ■ not right. It hui 
been tried thete bundred years and has’ failed. Lei 

■ us try some new method, and that is " all. ■ Did • Indif 

■ want reformex-s ever ? Do ' you' read the Iiistori 
of India V Who Was Eamamxja? 'Whd w.as Sankara ? Win 
■w.as-Nanak? Who 'w-as Chitanya ? Who Was Kabir?. Wh, 
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J);ulu 'i Who w-iv njf tlioj.o pwiit jin'acht-i>, otic 
following till' odioi-, ii giilaxy of of tlif fijv:l mngiiitiid.' f 
Did not Euiiunnija fool for tlio lower clnsso^ ? nisi not hr 
try nil his lifo to adjiiit ox'on tho Pnriali to his ronuiuiititx ? 
Did he not try to admit even MnhoinHlnns to Id- oxMi 
fold ? Did not Nniiak confoi xvith Uindns and Maho- 
medans, ami try to bring al>o\it n now state of things ? 
They all tried, and tlioir work is going on. Tjo' 
diireronco in this. Tiioy'liad not tlte fanf;tn»!i.'idf* of th'> ro- 
formers of tn-d.ay; they lutd not the oin>os on their lijt* 
the nifwlern rvfonneiN have. Their lips pi-onomu-tsl only 
hk'issings. They never condemned. They s.aid xinto 
the people that tho face nm.st alxvay.s grow. Tlmy h»k(d 
back and they wxid, "O Uindns, what yon b.ave done b 
good, but my bi'Other.s let us do better.” Tliey did no* 
Kay, “ Yon linve been wickx^l, now let ns lw< gissl." 'livey 
Kaid, ** Von have been g'sal. but h t us noxx D- 
better.” Tbnt makes u xvbolx> woild of didexaMiei*. We 


vnust git)xx- accorditig to our mitur.tl gmxvtb, Vain it is to 
attempt the linos of ax'tion fon-ign MK'ii'ti*‘x liave engoaxft- 
ed ii{>on ns. Jm{>nssible it is. Ulory xmto (bsl tb.at it i* 
inijxO'silxle, Ib-at we c.xniiot D' txvjstfsl and totnitfsl ii^t,, 
tbe sltajw of otlmr nations, i <!■> no! tauidojnn the irotito- 

tion.' of other Kirxss ; they aie g.svf for them, bttt no* f>,t 


VIS. What is meat for thens may <». jsii'on for tts. 
istV.eiimt to learr-. V,*ifh nthr -rh-vo-., 




TRUE'^MITHO^ 

institutions , and other 4n:ditionsvbehlhd,'lhemj;ilney h.avo ’ , 
got .their presenheysteins/, '{Weijyith’ourhKtdm^ witJi 
thousands of ym« of kai-ma ,b.eWnd; us;^natui^i;y;iwe(;^h;p^ 
only follow ov»r own hent, run in our own grooves and, that S 
we shall have to do. , 



THE REFORM OF CASTE.* 


':o:- 


HE f^olntioM of tlie ea.'-te pi’ohlein in Indin, 
this form, not to <logiYi(lo tlie higher not 
to oufc-crusli tho Ihiihmin, The Un\hiihnhfx!'h 
mind, is tho ideal Imtnanity in Indjji, n.s uomh-r- 
fully put fovwavd hy Sankni-nehuryn at the heginniug of hi- 
commentary of tijc Gif.a whoi-e he wants to .<j>e.-ik nlKm* 
the rf.asoji for Krishna's coming as a preacher for the po*- 
servation of Ih-nhiiiinhood, of Ihahmitiness, That wn*< tin- 
great end. This Jfmhmin, the man of CJod, he who Iia-: 
known Hndnnnn, tiie ideal man, tJ)e pf-rfect maji, mii'- 
remain; he must not go. And with nl) t)n> deftYfs {)f thv 
caste now, wo know tliat we mnst. all l>e n-ady to givi- to 
Bniiimins this crcslit, that fi-om them liavo t-onu' more men 
with tlmt mtl Hndiminness in tliem than frotu o>he! 
castes. 'That is true. That is the credit due to t!i< !a 
from .all these castes. Wo must Is? holtl m»ongh, mu-f K- 
bi'ave enough to speak of their defects, hut at the soiii" 
time we must give the credit that is due to tle-m. licmen!- 
iK-r the old English proverb ‘give eveiyiuaii h^•^d^Ie.' There- 
fore, iny friends, it is no use lighting among tim t;va< whst 

“From tlie lecttireon '•The r«t«fe ef la-hn** dsJUfrc'I tr. 
Mn'!ra<i, 



^good mll it do Ivltfeu^i^ao us im4tio moi‘(!, • wcfikcn us,;, 
^i all'the more, degrade 'us all Iho more. , pie days of.cxelu-. 

siverprivneges'3nd,,exclusive,cMtos^rjBv^onej:^n^^^^ 

from the soil of India, and it^is.one bf?the,gim|fem^^ of' ■ 
the British Rule of India, ’ Even.tQ the Maliom^dan;^.p^^ 
we owe that gr^t ble^ing, destruction rof !exclusiy0'pnj||3 
lege. That Rule was, after all, not a]l bad'f hpthirigds^ 
bad, and nothing is all good. The Mahonie'dan conquest^ofv, 
India came as salvation to the down-tixidden, to the popr|. 
That is why pne-fifth of our people have become ;M(\'hom€H; ■ 
’dans. It was not all the sword that did it. ‘ It xs^uld' 


be the height of madness to think it was all the work' of, 
swoi-d and fire. And one-fifth — one-half— of your Madras, 
people will become Christians if you do not take care. 'Was. 
there ever a sillier thing before in the world than what‘^*I' 
siiw in Malabar country. The poor Pariah is hot allowed 
to pass through the same street as the high-caste manj but 
if he changes his name to a hodge-podge English’ name .it 
is all right ; or a Mahomedan name, it is all right. . What 
inference would you draw except that these Malabaris are 
ail lunatics, their homes sp many lunatic- asjdums and 
that they are to be treated with dei'ision hy every' iuo< 
in India until they mend their manners and know bet^h 
Shame upon them that such wicked hnd diftboli^l'cus^mi 
are allowed ; their own children ' allowk to dib'lf kthrya 
tion and as soon as those children belong sto somfehod'v'WftP 
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feeding them fat. Yet with all thi^; tlioiv ougiit te h;\ 
more fjght bet-vveen the ca.ste.'i. Tlie .'johitian is not l.v 
bringing down the higlier, but by i-sii.sing the lower iij. to 
the level of the higher. And that i.s the line of work tkst 
is fouxid in all our books, in spite of what you nny ln-u 
from some j>eople who.so knowlwlge of their own seriptntt'. 
and whoso capacity to tindei'stanil the mighty plans of tlc» 
ancients arc only r.ero. These would not nndristand, 
but tho.se do that have bmins, that have tlie in!e!)»vt 
to tindersbind the whole si-ojk? of the work, In sf.afu! 
n.sid(3 for a moment nml look at the wondei fnl pms's-iofi 
of the national life through age.s and ages tiM laid dmvn. 
.ns can l>e tmeed hit hy hit through nil the b-vok* 
ancient and modern. What is tlie plan ? The i»h-tl 
at one end is the Rnihmin and the id(>al .at the other 
end i.s the Chandahi, and the whole work is to niise the 
Chandahi np to the Ibwhuiin. Slowly and slowly yon ttnd 
inort* and moit! privileges gnmteil (o them. Theta' me 
hooks whoiajymi jv-ad .such fieu'e avord.s n.s these; “ If tie* 
Sndm liwars, fill his ears with tnolfen lead, and if he 
rememheis a line cut him to pirres. If In- astys to 
the Rnilunitt ‘you Ib-ahmin ' cut his totigne one,’ 
Diabdicii! old birlKirism, no ihmiit, it goes wiehone 
Kiying, but do not blntne the lawg-iv-r,'. sjfufdv 
laaconling the cu.stoms of some s«s't!on o; eh'- onnrun- 
nity. Such devils amoog fh'**-' nssrh-n^.. 'J’hefo 
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have been devil.s everywhere more or less in. all ages.- 
Then you find thhttliis.is toned down a little; only do 
not disturb them but do not teach' them higher things. 
Then sbwly we find in other . Smritis, especially those 
that have full power now, tliat if ,the Sudras imitate ■ 
the manners and- customs of., the Brahinins they are 
best off, they ought to do .tlmt. ..Thus; it is going on. I 
have no time to place before . yon all these- workings 
how they can be traced, in detail; but coming to jdain facts, 
we find that all the castes are to rise slowly and slowly ; 
however, there are tlioirsands of castes and some are 
even getting admission into Bi-alnninhood, for what pre- 
vents any caste from declaring they are Brahmins? Thus 
caste, with .all its rigour, has been made in that way.. 
Say there are castes here with ten thousand people each. 
If these put their heads together and say we will .call 
ourselves Brahmins, nothing can stop them ; who is to say. 
nay. I see it in my own life. Some castes become strong, 
and as soon ns they all .agree wlio' is to' s<ay n.aj' ? Because 
whatever it be, each caste is" exclusive of the other. It 
does not meddle with the other’s affairs, even' the several 
divisions of one ca.ste do not meddle with - the othei 
divisions and those great epoch-makers, .Sankaracharys 
and obhei-s, were' the great caste-makers.-' I c,annot tel 
you all the wonderful things they manufactured, and som( 
of yon may be .angry with me. - But in my tu-.avels am 
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experiences 1 have been ferncing them out, and most; 
■wonderful ’results I ha've arri'ved at. ■ They would some- 
times get wliole hordes of Beluchees and make them 
Kshatrias in one minute, whole hordes of fishermen and 
. make tliem Brahmins in one minute. They were all 
Rishis and sages and we have to bow down to their memoiy. 
Well be you all Risbis and sages. That is the secret. More 
or less we shall all be Risbis. What is meant by 
a Rishi, the pure one ? Be pure first, .and you will have- 
the power. Simply saying “ I .am a Rishi will not do, but 
when you are a Rishi, you will find they will obe}* you. 
somehow or other. Something mysterious comes out from 
you which makes them follow you, makes them hear you, 
makes them unconsciously even ag<ainst their will, carry out- 
your plans. That is the Rishihood. Now, these .are not de- 
tails of course. Details have to be worked out through 
generations. But this is just an idea in order to show you 
that these quarrels should not be. I am extremely 
sorry that in modern times there is so much fight 
between the castes. This must go. It is useless on both 
sides, on the side of the higher c<aste, especially the Bmh- 
mins, because the day for these privileges and exclusive 
claims is gone. The duty of every aristocmcy is to dig its 
o'wn gr.ave, .and the sooner it does the better. The more it- 
delays, the more it will fester and die a worse death. It 
is the duty of the Brahmin, therefore, to work for the 
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to pi-esei-ve it for evil use.. Whenever power is used for 
■evil if' is diabolical ; it must be used for goodi So this 
accumulated culture of , ages of which the Biahmin 
has been the trustee, he must now give it to the people 
at large, and it was because he did not give it to the 
people at large that the Mahomedan invasion happened. 
It was because he did not open this treasury to the people 
at first, that for a thousand years we are trodden under 
the heals of every one wdio chooses to come into India, it 
was for that we have become degiuded, and that must be 
the first question, the breaking open the cells that hide the 
wonderful treasures which our conomon ancestors accumu- 
lated, bring them out, and give them to everybody and the 
Brahmin must do it first. There is an old superstition in 
Bengal that if’ the cobr-a that bites sucks out his own 
poi.son, the patient must survive. Well tlien, the Biuh- 
min must suck out his own poison. To the non-Bmh- 
nrin castes I say, wait, be not in a hurry. Do not be 
getting hold of every opportunity of fighting the Br'ahrnin, 
because I have shorvn yoir it Avas your own fault. Who 
told you not to be spiritual, and gi’cat Sanskrit scholnr-s ? 
What have you been doing all this time ? Why have you 
been lazy and now fret and fume because somebody had 
more brains, more energy, more pluck and go than you ? 
Instead of wasting your energies in the.se vain discussions 
and quarrels in the pages of our new.spaper's now and then, 





()!17 


in^nd-of ti-jihg to in- youi; owiihoinpy- -. 

it •js''dovi!islv' 'Vihfui/,'^wick^ all -. your ■ (Miprilips 

in'’ nSJuiving- tlfe’^ tliP Uniliimji ln'i' 


fth'd^’the tbingMs'; don^:'-' Why ! 'lo' you not. lieooino 
Sanskrit scholars? Wliy dbiyoUiiot spnnd n\illions (olu'iiig 
Sanskrit education ‘ among alb the 'Casl os ol ' I udia ? 
is the question, : The ‘moment y6u<do:tlint,'yon'>‘hre':^uqb 


to the Binlihiin. ‘ That is the’ secret in'. flndiSJ;? -Sanskrit 


and prestige come together in India; As-soon ns you’ have 
that/ no more dare anybody say anytliing ' agn'inst you;; 
That is the one secret ; take 'up that. - The whole univei-se'; 
to use the ancient Advaitist’a similej is in^aistate.^of ' self- 
hypnotisms It is. the ■will that is the : power’.'^ It ; .isv'the 
man of strong will that throws, ns'it wei’e, a haloH^rpund 
liim and brings all other people .to; the 'same' stale' of 


vibration ns he has ■: in his own' mindv ' Such . gigantic 
men appear and 'Svimt is the; idea? That when .-many 
of U8 have thoisatrie thoughtj wohecome 'so .powerful; Why 
is it that oiganisations are so' powerful? Why is it,' to 
take a case in. rhandj that.40 millions of^Englishmentrule 
300 . millions.' of. vpeople'.here^'iYott' say. 'organisation^ a; 
material. . What is the psychological explanation ? Tlic'si 
40 millions can put their ■wills together and that means; in- 
finite power and you 300 millions are each, separate frbn 
the other. Thei-efoi-o to make, a great''fature Ihdia^thi 
whole secret in .that organisation,: accmh^atidji;^ 
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ordination of powei's, of wills. Already before my mind 
rise.s one of the marvellous vei-ses of the Atharvana Veda 
Samhita which says- “ Be you all of one mind,- -be you 
all of one thought, for in the days of yore, the godJ; 
being of one mind were enabled to receive oblations.” 
Thfit the gods can be worshipped by men was becau.se 
they were of one mind, and that is truei Being of 
one mind is' the secret of society^. And ' the move 
you go on fighting and quarrelling on all sorts of 
.nonsense its Dravidian and Aryan, and all such nonsense 
^as the que.stion of Brahmins and non-Br,ihmins ‘ and all 
that, the further you are off from that aceuranlntlon 
of energy and power which is going to make the future India. 
For mark you, the future India depends entirely upon that, 
this is the secret, accumulation of the will-powers, cb-oydi- 
natibn bringing them all as it were, into one focirs. Each 
Chinaman thinks liis own way, and n handful of Japane.se 
think all in the same way, and you know the result. • That 
is how it goes throughout the history of the world. You 
find compact little nations always governing and ruling 
huge unwieldy nations in every case, and it is natm-al, 
-because it is easier for the little compact nations to bring 
their ideas into the same focus, and they become developed. 
And the bigger the nation, the more unwieldy it is ; in it 
men are born, as it were, a disorganised mob and cannot 
put their heads together. All these quarrels must stop. 



. education on NATiONAL’ LIP^ES.^ 

must lifive a hold on the spivitual . and seculfu 
- 't|j|f,.educiition of the nation. Dp joiv understand 
^ tliat ? You. must dream, you must talk,, and you 
must think and 3 'ou mvist work. Till then there is nc 
salvation for the race. This education that you ar< 
getting now has some good points but it has a tremendous 
evil at its back, and this evil is so gresit that the gpoc 
things are all weighed down. . In the first place it is not ,i 
man-making education, it is merely and entirely a negativ 
•education, A negative education or, any training. ;tha 
■consists negation is worse than dAath; The child : 
taken to school and the first;.thing he JearnS is ,-thf 
his father was a fool, second his . ^grandfather was , 
cmzy lunatic, the third that all his teachers were , hyp 
ciite,s, the fourth tha,t all the sacred hooks were lies 1. --.I 
the time he is 16 he is a mass of neg.ation, lifeless ai 
boneless. And the result is that fifty years of such ed 
nation has not produced one man in the three. Presidenci 
Every oi-iginal man that has been produced has , been ed 
nated elsewhere and not in this country, or they have gc 

• 'From tho'lcctare on •' The Future of India.’’ 
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to the old univeraities once more to cleanse themselves of 
superstitions. This is not education. Education is not 
the amount of information that is put into your bmin and 
running riot there, undigested, making a battle of Waterloo 
all your life. We must have life-building, man-making 
character-making, assimilation of ideas; If you - have 
assimilated five ideas and made them j’our life and 
character, you have more education than any man 
who can giyp by heart a whole libi-ary. “The ass 
carrying its load of sandalwood knows only the weight 
and not the value of the sandalwood.” If education would 
make information, the libmries are the greatest sages in 
the world and encyclopfedias are the Rishis. The ideal, 
therefore, is tliat we must have the whole education of our 
country, spiritual and seculai’, in our own hands and it 
must be on national lines,- through national methods, sis 
far as practical. Of course this is a very big scheme, a big 
plan. I do not know whether it will ever work itself out 
but we must begin tlie work. How ? For instance, take 
Madras. We must start a temple, must have a temple, 
for. with Hindus religion must come first. Then, you say, 
all sects .Avill quarrel .about the temple. We will make a 
non-sectarian temple giving only “ Om ’’ as the .symbol. 
The greatest symbol of any sect. If there is any sect 
here whicli believes that “ Om ” ought not to be the 

symbol it has no. right to be Hindu. . .All Avill have, the 
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right to interpret; eech oii^ ak-brain^itoTiis-oWn skti idei^s, ' 
but 'ive huist have ‘a* common templh.' ■- • ;Yoti can -have -your 
ownriihages and thing's -'in- other -places, blit do -hot 
quarrel with the 'other 'people'.’" ' There shb'uld be tflught 
there the common groUlids of oirr'differeht' sects and at the' 
same time tlie difihrent sects should llave pe'rfkt - liberty to' 
c.Oine ■ tiiere ‘aihV teach •‘•tlieir’ doctrines; vvitli 'only one 
restriction— not to 'quarrfe'l with- bther- sects- Say what 
you have' to k}*! - ‘the world Want-s it ;■ brftkhe world has no 
time to Iiear frliaf you tiiink about other people, keep that 
to ' yourselves. Secondly, along' With this- ' temple' ’ there 
.slrould he an institution'' to tivain teachers and preachers. 
Tiie.se teachers must go about preaching ’hoth religion and 
secular education to ' our ■ people;: they 'must carry both as 
rve have been already carryihg religioii from 'door ’to door’. 
Let us'along rVitli religion • carr}'^ -secular educatibn from 
door to door. That can be ehsily done;' Then the work 
will e.vtend throiigh these band's of teach6r^ and' preacher’s, 
and gi’adiially w'e shall have' similar temples in ’ other 
cehtr’e's, until we have covered the whole of India.' That 


is the plan. It inay appear gigantic. 'But ' that is 
needed. You may ask where is the money. \ Money ’is not 
neederl. Money'is hothing.''Eor the last twelve yearg’of ray 
life I did not know whevd\he nbxfmeal would come from 
but money and everytluhg i: ,vant must come,-' because 
they are my slaves and not I theu-s ; money and everything 
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else must come. Must, that is the -word. Where are the 
men ? That is the question. I have told you what we 
have become. Where are the men ? Young men of Madms, 
my hope is in you. Do you respond to the call of your 
nation? Each. one of you has a glorious future if you 
dare believe me. Have the tremendous faith in yourselves 
which I had when I was a child .and I .am working it out. 
Have that faith, each one, in yourself, that eternal power is 
lodged in every one of our souls. You will revive the whole 
of India. Aye, we will go to every countiy under the sun 
and our ideas must be within the next ten ye.ars a compo- 
nent, of the many forces that .are working to make up eveiy 
nation in the world. We must enter into the life of every 
race inside India and outside India; we will work. 
That is how it should be. I want young men. Say the 
Ved.TS, “ it is the strong, the healthy, of sharp intellect 
and young that will reach the Lord.” This is the time to 
decide your future — -with this energy of youth, when 
•you have not been worked out, not become faded 
but still in the freshness and vigour of 3^outh. Work; 
this is the time for the freshes ; the most untouched 
and unsmelled fresh flowei-s alone are to be laid at 
the feet of the Lord. He receives. Get up, therefore, 
greater works are to be done than picking quarrels and 
becoming Lawyers .and other thing.?. Far greater is tlii.s 
sacrifice of yourselves for the benefit of your i-ace, for the 
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welfai'e of bumanity, fov life is shoi’t. What is in this life ? 

and you are Hindus and there is the -instinctive belief in 

you that life is eternal. Sometimes I have J'oung -men; in 
Madins coming ami talking to me about Atheism. ^ I do 
not believe a Hindii can become an atheist. He may read 
Eiimpean books and pemiade himself he is a materialist, 
but only for five months, mark you. It is not in 
your blood. You cannot believe what is not in 
your constitution ; it would be a hopele.ss task for 
3 'ou. Do not attempt that sort of thing. I once 
attempted when I was a boy 1 but it could not be. Life 
is short, but the soul is 'immoi-tal and eternal, and there- 
fore one thing being certain, death, let us take up a great 
ideal, and give up the whole life to it. Let this' be our 
determination, and may He, the Lord, who “ comes again 
and agaiii for the salvation of His own people,” speaking 
from our scriptures, may the great Krishna bless us and 
lead us all to the fulfilment of our aims ! 



THE CONQUEST OF THE WORLD BY' 
I^JDIAN tHOUGHT;^ ‘ ' 

' •• ' -'ii .. fV-i;.- 

t • ' . . ; • . 

nil iny love foi- Indin, and witli nil' my pntriot- 
TI^T ism, nnd veneration for tbe ancients, T.cnhhot hut 
think that we liave ' to-.vleai-n many things from 
the world. We must be ^ always -ready to .sit at the 
feet of oil, to lejii'n great lessons, for, markiydu, eveiy one 
can teach us. gi'eat lessons. Says our great law-giver, 
Manu : “ Receive some good' knowledge even from the low 
born and even fi-om the man of lowest birth, learn by 
service the road to heaven.” We, therefore, as true child- 
ren of Manu must obey his commands’, and be I’eady to 
learn the lessons of this life or the life hereafter from any 
one who can teach us. At the same time, VC must not 
forget that we have also to teach ti great le.sson to the 
world. We cannot do without the world outside India; 
it was our foolishness that we thought we could, and we 
have paid the penalty by about a thou.sand yeai-s of slaveiy. 
That we did not go out to compare things with other 
nationsj did. not mark the workings that have been all 

♦From the lecture on “Tbe Work before Us” delivered in 
Madras. 
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.Ground us, 'ha's btek the one gveaf cahtfe’ of-^-This degrucla- 

tion'of.tlie Indian uniuh -bWe have pauhthe' penalty , * 

det us do it' no move. .'All such' foolish ’ideas that Indi.ans 
must not go out of' India ave childish.*. -They' must he 
knocked on the head ; the 'move yoii go out' and travel 
among the nations of the world, the better for )'ou and loi- 
youreoiinti’}’. If j’oii had' done that for. hundreds' c>f yeai'S 
pa&t yon would not be hear to-d.ay,^ .at' tlie feet of every 
country that wants to ' rule ' Indi.a; 'The first manifest 
effect of life is exp.ansibn. You mast expand, if you' vyant 
to live.' The moment yon have censed to expand death ik 
vipon 'j'oh, danger is ahead. I went to America and Europe" 
to which you so kindly allude v I had to, because th.at is' 

■ the fii’St sign' of revival of. national 'life, expansion; This 
mvtional i-eviving life, expanding inside,'" threw me oil' and 
thohsands will be thrown off in that way. Mark 'my' 
wbrdSj'it has got to come if this nation lives' <at all. This 
expansion, therefore, is the greatest of signs of' the leviv.al 


of nation, ai life, and through this expansion .our quota of 
offering to the genera l mass of human knowledge, our part of 
the geheiul upheaval of the world, is going 'but' to th'eeiC''* 
tevnal world. . Again, this is not a new thing. . Those of 
youwhO'think'thatthe'Hindds have beeii always confined 
within the four walls of 'their douhtry through all ages aVe 
entirely rn'istaken ithey ha-ire 'not studied the whole hooks', 
tlrny haye -not sthdied the history of '. the 'ince dright. » 
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I am an imaginative m.an, and my idea is the conquest 
of the whole world by the Hindu race. There, have been 
great conquering races in the world. We also have been 
great conquerors. The story of our conquest has been 
described by the great Empei’or of India, Asoka, ns the 
conquest of religion and of spirituality. Once more the 
world must be conquered by India. This is the dream of 
my life, and I wish that each one of you who hear me to- 
day will have the same dream in your minds, and stop not 
till 3 *ou have realised the dream. They will tell you every 
daj' that we had better look to our own homes fiivst, tljen 
go to work outside. But I will tell you in plain language 
that you work best Avhen jmu work . for others. The best 
work that jmu ever did for yourself was when you worked 
for others, trying to di.sseminate your ideas in foreign lang- 
uages, beyond the seas, and this very meeting is proof how 
that is helping jmur o\vn country, the attempt to enlighten 
other countries with your thoughts. One-fourth of the effect 
that has been produced in this countiy by my going to Eng- 
land and America would not have been produced had I 
confined my ideas onlj' to India. This is the great ideal 
before us, .and every one must be ready for, it, the conquest 
of the whole \yovld by India is nothing less than that, and 
we must .all get ready for it,, strain eveiy nerve for it. 
Let foi'eigners come .and flood the land with their armies, 
never mind. Up, India, and conquer the world with 




■Spirituality must cphqiier^tlie' West';- jSlbwiy 
'finding it oilt tliatwlmt they want is spmtim1ly;to pfeoi^O ^ 
thein ns nations. • They are Avaitihg for it,''tliey' 
for it. Where is the supply to como'fi'oiri ?■' Whet^'i^ ^ 
vthe uien^ready to go out to every country in the world Tntli V 
' the mess.ages of the great sages of India ? Whore liiVtlio, 
'men who are ready to sacrifice everything so that 
message shall reach oveiy corner of the world'^f/Such^ 
heroic souls are wanted to help the spread of truth; tSuchi j 
heroic workers are wanted to go ahitind and help tp^dissh*'/ 
minate the great truths of the Tedanta. The world wtiiri^ 
it ; without it the world will bo destroyed. The whole of : 


the Western world is on a volcano ;wluch may burst' tof 
morrow, go to pieces to-niorrow. They have se-arched'evciy 
comer of the world and have found ho respitois : They 
have 'drunk deep of the cup > of ’ pleasure and'- fouhd 'it 
vanity., ■ JTow is the time fo work India’s:' spiritual 
ideas. penetrating deep into the West,': ^iTheiyfom^yoti 
young men'of Madras, Specially aslc' yoh ‘'W^rohihin^^^ 
this. We must-'go' hut; -we.' niusti'. e6hquetv't1ie| ^pr^^ 
through our spirituality '-niidr 
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other alternative ; we mtist .do.it or die; The only condi- 
tion of national life, of awakejied and vigoron.s nntional 
life,, is the conquest of the world -by Indian thought. 

^ ‘ j ^ iff ' 

/. ■ ■ ’.I *■ 

. ' You hear of clai(ns made hy .every one of the different 
religions as being the universal religion- of the world. 
Let me tell you in the finst phrce that perhaps there never 
will be such a thing, but. if, fihei'e is a ‘ religion which can 
lay that claim, it isionly ours and none else, because.eveiy 
other religion depends on .some person and persons. All 
the other, religions have been built round the life of what 
they think. a historical man, and what they think the 
strength of religion is leally the weakne.s.s, for sm.a.sh tlie 
historicality of the man and the whole hiiilding tjimhle.s 
to the groiind. Half the lives of these great centres of re- 
ligions have been broken into pieces, .and the otlier lialf 
doubted very seriously. As such, eveiy truth that bad its 
only .sanction in their . words vani.she.s into air again. • But 
the truths of our religion, although we have persons by 
the baslielfnl, do not depend on them. The glory of 
Krishna is not that He was Krishna’, hut that He was the 
great teacher of Yedanta. If He had not been. His name, 
would have died out of India as the name of Buddlia has, 
Thus our allegiance is to the'principle.s alwa3’.s and not to 
the persons, Persons are hut the. einhodimenhs, the illii.s- 
trations of the principles'.. If the principles are there, the 
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pereons will come by the thousnnfls end 7iiillioiis, If the 
principle is safe, persons and Buddhas by the hundreds 
and thousands will, be born. . •.But-if. the-f principle is lost 
and forgotten and the whole ofjiational life tric.s to cling 
round a so-called, historical ,per.spn,_ woe pnto -th.at religioj), 
danger -untp that .religion... Our.s is the, only religion; 
therefore^ .tlrnt does not depend on a person ()r- persons’^; 
it is based upon- principles.. . 



THE HIMALAYAS * 

;o: 

« HIS is tiie land of dreams of our forefathers, in 
which was born Parvati, the mother of India, 
t This is the holy land, where every ardent soul in- 
India wants to come at the end of its life aiid to close- 
the last chaptei- of its mortal career here. There on 
the tops of the mountains of this blessed land, in the 
depths of its caves, on the banks of its rushing torrents, 
have been thought out the most wonderful thoughts, a 
little bit of which has drawn so much admiration even 
from foreigners, and which have been pronounced by the 
most competent of judges to be incomparable. This is the 
land which, since my very chidhood, I have been dreaming 
of, in which to pass my life, and, as all of you are aware, 
I have attempted again and again to live here for ever, and, 
although the time was not ripe, and I hnd work to do and 
was whirled outside of this holy place, yet it is the hope of 
my life to end my days somewhere in this father of moun- 
tains, where Rishis lived, where philosophy was born. 
Perhaps, my friends, I shall not be able to do it, 
in the same way tlnat it was my plan befoi'e — that .silence, 

• From the Eeply to the Address of Welcome presented at 
Almora after the Swami’s return from America. 
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that unknownness, would also be given to me, yet I 
sincerely pray and hope, and almost believe, my last 
days will be here of all places on earth. Inhabitants 
of this holy land, accept my gratitude for the kind pmise 
that has . fallen from you for my little work in the 
-West. But, at the .same time, my mind does not want 
to speak of these works, either in the East or iti the Wc.st. 
As peak after peak of this father, of mountains began to 
.appear before mj' sight, all those propensities to work, 
that ferment that had been going on in my brain for years, 
.seemed to quiet down, and in.stead of talking about wliat 
had been done, and what was going to be done, the mind 
reverted to thcit one eternal theme which the IIimalaya.H 
always teach us, that one theme which is reverberating in 
the very atmosphere of the place, the one theme the 
mmannr of whose dreams I hear, the one thing that I hoar 
in the rushing whirlpools of its vivei-s— remmciation. 
*• Sarvavibosti hhayunwitam bhuvi hrinam baxragya meva,- 
bhayam, ^-eveiy thing in this life is fraught with fear. It 
is renunciation that makes one fe.arle.s5.’' Yes, this is the 
land of renunciation. The time will not permit me, and 
the cii-cumstances are not proper, to speak to you fully. I 
shall have to conclude, thei-efore, by.pointing out to you 

that these Hunalayas stand for that renunciation, and the 
gr.and lesson we shall ever teach unto humanity will be 
renunciation. As our forefathers vised to be attracted 
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tow<ircls it in the latter days' of tlieir. jives,. ^io .stroiig soult: 
from all quarters of this, eai'tli, in tim^ito come, •, will be, 
fit^racted to this father of mountains, whet! all this Sghp, 
between sects, anti all tho.se tlifierence.s in dogAifis, will not 
be remeinbered any move, and qqai'rel.s betAveeu yoiii', 
religion, and my religion Avill Iiave v;ini,shed .altogether 
wlien nnvnkind will un(|fir.stand that. there,' .is; but one 
eternal religion, .and that is- the pei'cepticjn of the Divine 
■svithin,.and the rest is mere froth ;-.siich ardent .souls will 
come here knowing, that the. world i is ,bnt vanity of 
vanitie.s, knowing that e.ve)'y itthing is useless, .except the 
worship of the Lord and...th,e .Lord alone. Friends, you 
have been very kind, to all ude to one ide.a T have j'et in my 
bi>iu,.to,st?irt a centre ul.. the. <,Himn.l.ay.a.s and perhaps I 
ha,.ve snfficieiitl}" explained ih. 3 ’.self :Avhy it .slionld he so, .why 
abov'e nll, thi.s. is theospot* ,Av:hich 1 want to select as one, .of 
the great. centres to teach thi.s uinversal religion. Tliese 
mountains are a.ss,ociated with the best memories of our 
race, if .these Hiinaiaya.s nre- tjfken awfi\^ from the, history 
of religions India, there w.ill he .very little left behind. 
Here, tlierefore, must he one; of those .centres,- not inerelj' 
of activity, but. more of. calmness,- of . meditation, and of 
peace, and ,I hope some day. .to reali.se it.- . . 



•'MAX' -MtlELER- A VED ANTIST . ^ ^ 

i! ; 1 if!,;.- '■ .'ii'l 

■ " _ . — •, 

^WA-MI A^iVekfawhdft J wHfcing tO' tlife 'Jirahnnrddhf 
Is about his visit 'to' ]^i-ofessV)r'Ma'x iVtiiilor, said anKfllg 
• other things 

“What ail 6xti'aol'd'inai'}< inaniS'Prof; jlftX. Miiiler! *' *" 
He'was fii‘st i'Tidnced t6;ihciiiire nhb'ut- thb power behind, 
which led to sudden*ittld 'ihohfeJit(yns changes in the life of 
the late Iveshava Ghandrif SeW;- and’ since then he hns- 
been an earnest student’ and •ndirt'ire'i- of tlrelifo and- 'teach- 
ings of Sri Rnmahrishua’* • “^'Runii'ikrishna is woi-shippbd' 
by thousands to-day Pi'ofessovj’’- I/saidV'-' “ To whorii else 
shall .worship 'be accorded, ‘'if -not tOfiuchi?” whs the answer.’ 
The Professor wa&ikindnelis' itself ; die asked hfr. Sturdy 
and myself • to ‘ lunch with ■ him, and . showed ds several 
colleges in Oxford and the Bodleian libi-ary. He • also- 
accompanied"u's td the Railway station', and all this he did 
because, as he; *saidj '^It is riot' evei*y day- one "meets a 
disciple of Ramakiishria Paramahanisa ..”' Th.at was really 
a revelation-to'TQQe. That nice little house in its’ setting of 
a beautiful garden, the ■ silver-headed- sage,, with .a face 

* the great'Gnru of Swatni’ Vivekanando,, ooe of ’the' greatest of 
the Modern Saints. ' 
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calm and benign, and a forehead smooth as a child’s in 
spite of seventy Avinters, and every line in that face speak- 
ing of a deep-seated mine of spirituality somewhere 
behind ; that noble Avife, the helpmate of his life through 
his long and arduous task of exciting interest, over-riding 
opposition and contempt, and at last creating a respect for 
the thoughts of the sages of ancient India — the trees, the 
HoAvers, the calmness, and the clear sky — all these sent me 
back in imagination to the glorious days of Ancient India, 
the days of our Brahmarishis and Jiajariskis, the days of the 
.great. Vanaprast^s, the days of Atundhatis arid Yasishias, 

It Avas neither the Philologist nor the Scholar that I 
saAv, but a soul that is everyday realising its oneness Avith 
the Brahman, a heart that is eveiy moment expanding 
to reach oneness Avith the universal. Where others lose 
themselves in the desert of dry details, -he has struck a 
■well of life. Indeed his heart-beats have caught the 
rhythm of the Upanishads, “ KnoAV thyself and leave off 
.-all other talk.” 

Although a Avorld-moving scholar and philosopher, his 
learning and philosophy have only led him higher and 
higher to the realization of the spiidt ; his loAver knoAV- 
ledge has, indeed, helped him to reach the higher. This is 
real learning.. KnoAvledge gh^es rise to humility. Of 
Avhaf use'is TihoAvledge if it does not show us the Av.ay to 
the hiehest? 
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. And what love he bears towards Indin ! T wish I had a 
hundredth pai-t of that love for my o\n\ motherland. An 
extraordinary, and, at the same time, intensely active 
mind, has lived and moved in the world of Indian thought 
for fifty years or more, and watched the sharp interchange 
of light and shade in the interminable forest of Sanskidt 
literature with keen interest and heart-felt love, till they 
have all sunk into his whole soul and coloured his whole 
being, - ‘ . 

Max Muller is a Vedantist of Vedantists. He has, in- 
■deed, caught the real soul of the melody of the Vedanta in 
' the midst of all its settings of harmonies or discords — the 
•one light that lightens up the sects and creeds of the world, . 
the Vedanta, the one principle of which all religions are 
only applications. And what \yas Ranmkrishna Pamma- 
hamsa? The practical demonstration of this ancient 
principle, the embodiment of India that is past, and a 
foreshadowing of the India that is to be, the bearer of 
spiritual light unto nations. The jeweller alone can 
understand the worth of jewels ; this is an old proverb. Is 
it a wonder that this 'Western sage does study and appreci- 
ate every new stdr in the firmament of Indian thought, 
before even the Indians themselves realise its magnitude? 

“ When are you coming to India? Every heart there 
would welcome one who has done so much to place the 
thoughts of their ancestors in the true light,” I said. The 
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face of the aged sage biighteiidd ftp— there ^avasi -aliiiost a 
tear in hi^ eye, a gentle.nodding ■ of the head, raitd slowly 
the words came bi\t— 1 would not return. then t you wovdd 
haye to; cremate me .’there.” Fnrther questidn^ ' seemed an 
iinwai'rantable iiitrusion linto’ realms, wherein., are stored 
■the’ holy secrets of man's. heart. -i; • ' '.h • • . 

His life has b^eh -a .blessing to ;the world '; . may it be 
many, many years more, before, he' changes Ahei present 
plane of his existence.” • ' 



Sh HE Japanese ai'e one of the cleanliest people on earth. 

, Everything so neat and tidy. Their , streets are 
. nearly ..all; broad and stmight, regul.arly- paved, 
[heir cage-like neat little houses, their pilie-covered ■ ever- 
green little hills forming the.b.ack-gronnd of almost every 
town and village, the; short-.statured, fair-skinned, quaintly 
dressed Japs, their , movements, attitudes, ge.stures, every- 
thing is picturesque.. Japan is the land of the picturesque. 
Eyery house almost has a g.arden ,at the back, very nicely 
laid out according to J.apanese fashion,. until small shrubs, 
gmss plots, small artificial waters and small stone 'bridges.*'’' 
The Japanese seem now to have fully aw.akened them- 
selves to the necessity of the present times. They have 
now a thoroughly organised amy . equipped with guns 
which one of their own officers has invented and which are 
said to ^ be second to none. ■ They are continuously 
increiising their navy. ; I have seen a tunnel, bored by a 
Japanese . Engineer, nearly , a mile long. The match 
factories, are simply a- sight to see. And they- are bent 
upon milking everything they want in, .their own country. 

From a’ letter written from Japan in 1893 . 

<12 
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Thete is a Japanese line of steamers lying between 
China and Japan and which will shortly be running 
between Bombay and Yokohama. * ¥ * » 

I saw quite a lot of temples. In every temple thei’e are 
some Mantrcis written in old Bangalee characters in Sans- 
krit. Only a few of the priests know Sanskrit. But tjiey 
are an intelligent sect. The modern rage for progress kis 
penetrated even the priesthood. I can’t write what I have 
in my mind about the Japs in a short letter. Only J 
want that numbers of our young men must p.ay a visit to 
Japan and China evei'y year, especially the Japanese . to 
whom India is still the dream-land of evei’ything high and 
good. And you, what are yon ? Boobies talking twaddle 
all your lives, vain talkers, what ai’e you ? Come, see these 
people and go and hide your faces in very shame.* * * 
Come, be men. Come out of your narrow holes and 
have a look abroad. See how nations are on their march. 
Do you love man ? Do you love your country ? Then come, 
let us struggle for higher and better things. Look not 
back — ^no, not even you see the desirest and nearest cry — 
look not biick but foi’ward march. 

India wants the sacrifice of at least a thousand of her 
young men — ^men, mind and not brutes. The Engli.sh 
government has been the instrument brought over here by 
the Lord to break your crystallized civilization and Jladras 
supplied the first men who helped in giving the English 
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a footing — bow many men, unselfish and thorough-going 
men is Madras ready now' to supply to' struggle unto life 
and death to bring about a new state of things — sympathy 
for the poor — and bread to their hungry mouths— enlight- 
enment to the people at large and struggle unto death to 
make men of them who have been brought to the level of 
beasts by the tyi-anny of your forefathei'S ? 



TO A ‘ FRIEND. 

Readered from a Beagatl Poem by the Swaml. 

Where darkness is taken as light, 

'.Misery as happiness, 

Where disease passes for health, 

. Where the new-born’s ciy shows it’s alive ; 

Dost thou, wise, expect happiness here ? 

A glaring mixture of heaven and hell, 

Who can fly the world ? 

Tied in the neck with Karina's rope. 

Say, where can the slave escape ? 

Yoga and sense-pleasure. 

Family-life and Sannyas, 

Devotion and worship and earning riches. 

Vows, renunciation and austerities severe, 

I have seen through them all ; 

I know there’s not a jot of happiness, 

Life's a cup of Tantalus ; 

The nobler your, heart, 

Be sure, the more your misery. 

Thou large-hearted Lover unselfish, 

No room in this world for thee ; 

Can a marble figure brook the blow 
That an iron mass can bear ? 

Couldst thou be as one inert abject, 
Honey-mouthed, but poison in heart. 



TO A FBIEND. 

Devoid of truth and worshipping self, 

Then thou wouldst have a plane in this worldv 

Pledging life for learning, 

I spent half ray days ; 

For love, as one insane, 

I clutched at shadows lifeless ; 

Friendless, clad in rags. 

Feeding from door to door, 

The frame broken under austerities’ weight, 
What riches have I earned? 

Listen, I speak my heart to thee, 

I have found in my life this truth supreme, — 
Buffeted by waves, this whirl of life, ‘ 

One ferry takes across, ; 

'The formulas of worship, the control of breath, 

■ Science, philosoplij', systems varied, 

Kenunciation and possession. 

Are but delusions of the mind ; 

Love, Love, that is the only thing. 

Jiva and Brahman, man and God, 

Ghosts and wraiths and spirits all, 

Devas, beasts, birds, insects and worms, 

This Love dwells in the heart of all . 

Bay, who else is the God of gods? 

Say, who moves all ? 
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The mother dies for her young, 

The robber robs ! 

The impulse of Love ! ! 

Beyond the ken of speech and mind, 

It dwells in weal and woe ; 

It is that which comes, 

As the all-powerful, all-destroyei' Kali, 

And as the mother. 

Disease, bereavement, the pinch of poverty. 
Virtue and vice, 

The results of actions good and bad. 

All are but IT’s worship : 

Say, what does a Jiva do ? 

Deluded is he, who pleasure seeks, 

Lunatic he who misery wishes. 

Mad he too who longs for death, 
Immortality — vain desire. 

Par, however far you go, 

Mounted on the mental car, 

It’s the same ocean of world, 

Joy and woe whirling on. 

Listen, bird, devoid of wings, 

It’s not the way to escape ; ' , ' ' 

Time and again you get blows, 

Wli}’ then attempt the impossible ? 



TO A FRIEND. 
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Let go knowledge, 

Prayers, offerings nnd strength, - , 

For Love seff-less is the sole resoui-ce ; 
IjO, the insect teaches. 

By embi-acing the flame. 

Base insect, 

Blinded, by beauty charmed. 

Your soul is drunk with Love ; 

0 Lover, 

Cast into the fire thy dross of self. 

Say, 

Comes happiness ever to a beggar ? 
What good, being object of charity ? 
Give away, nor ask in retura. 

Should there be wealth in the heart. 

Heir to the Infinite thou ai-t. 

In the heai-t is the ocean of Love, 

“ Give,” “ Give,” — whoever asks back, 
■ His ocean dwindles to n drop. 

From Brahman to the worm, 

And the atom minute, 

Everywhere is the same All-Love ; 

Bo, friend, offer 

Mind, soul, body at their feet. 

His manifold forms before thee 
Leaving, where seekest for God? 
Who loves all beings. 

He serves his God. 



THE HYMN OF CREATION. 

Peaaered from a BeagaH song composea by the SvamI, 

:o: 

One mass, 

Devoid of foi'm, name and colour, 

Timeless, devoid of past and future, 

Spaceless, devoid of all. 

Where rests hushed 
Even speech of negation,* 

Voiceless, 

From thence, 

Flowetfa the river causal. 

In the form of desire i-adiant, 

Its waters angrily roaring 
The constant roar, 

“ I am, ” “ I am. ” 

In that ocean, 

Of desire limitless, 

Appear waves, countless, infinite, 

Of Avhat forms diverse, 

Of what power manifold, 

Of what repose, 

Of what movements vai-ied. 

Who can tell ? 

* >• JVeti, Neil, ” “ not thilnot this;,” Bralimac cannot bo descri- 
bed in any other way. 



THE HYMN OF OIIEATION. 

JlilHon moons, million suns, 
Springing from' that ocean, 

Rushing Avith din tumultuous,' 

Covered the firmament, 

Drowning the points of heaven. 

In light eftulgent, 

In it 

Live Avhat beings, 

Dull and quick, unnumbered, 

Pleasure arid pain, ■ 

. Disease, birth and death! 

The sun He is, 

I His the ray, 

(Hay) the sun is He, 

And He the ray. 
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“AND LET SHY AM A DANCE THERE". 

Readered from a Beagali Poem by the Swaml, 


:o: 

Beauteous blossoms i-avishing with perfume, 

Swai'ms of maddened bees buzzing around ; 

The silver moon — a shower of smile, 

Which dwellers of heaven 
Smile upon the homes of earth ; 

The soft south-wind, whose magic touch 
Ope’s memory’s folds; 

Rivers and brooks rippling lakes 
With Bhi'amaras '* wheeling 
Round waving lotuses unnumbered ; 

Foaming cascades — a streaming music — 

To which echo mountain caves. 

Warblers, full of melody, 

Hidden in leaves, love discourse ; 

The rising orb, the painter divine. 

With golden brush but lightly touches 
The canvas earth, 

A wealth of colours floods the ground 
— A museum of hues — 

Waking up a sea of sentiments. 

The roil of thunder, the crash of clouds. 

The war of elements covering e.arth and skj- ; 
Darkness vomiting darkness, 

The Pralaya t wind angrily roax’ing 

In bursts, flashes the blood-red, tennfic lightning 

* A beetle somewhat like a bumble-bee, which lives solel 
honey. 

t The time of cosmic destruction. 
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Monster waves, tbuhdei-ing, foaming, 

Rush to leap mountain peaks ; 

The earth booms furious, reels, 

Sinks down, hurled from its place ; 

Piercing the ground, stream forth flames. 

And mighty ranges blow up into atoms. 

A lovel}' villa, on a lake of blue — ^ 

Pestooned with water-lilies ; 

The heart-blood of grapes 
Capped with white foam 
"Whispering softly ; 

The melody of the harp floods the ears , 

Growing desire, by its air; time and harmony rich ; 
What stirring of emotions! 

How many hot sighs of love ! 

And tears coursing down ! 

The red lips of the youthful fair. 

The rivo blue eyes — two oceans of feeling ; 

The two hands eager to advance 
— ^Love’s cage — 

In which the heart lies captive. 

The martial music hursts, 

The ground shakes under the wamor’s tread ; 

The roar of cannon, the rattle of guns. 

Volumes of smoke, the gru'e.some h.attle-field ; 

The thundering artillery vomiting fire; 

Shells hurst and blow up 
Elephants.andhoi’ses mounted, 

The earth trembles ; 

A million cavalry cha rge. 

And capture the enemy’s ordnance. 

Piercing through the smoke and the shower of shells 
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And the min of bullets ; - . 

Forward goes the flag 
— The emblem of victory — 

With blood streaming down the staft’, 

Followed bj' the rifles, drunk with war-spirit ; 

Lo ! the ensign fails, but the flag advances 
On the shoulder of another ; 

Under his feet swell heaps of the slain, 

But he faltei’S not. 

The flesh cmves for pleasiu-e, 

The senses for sweet strains of song, 

The mind for peals of laughter. 

The heart pants to reach beyond sorrow ; 

Who cares exchange the soothing moonlight 
For the burning rays of the noontide sun ? 

The wretch with a scorching haart 
— Even he loves the sweet moon ; 

All thirst for joy. 

Breathes there the wretch 
Who hugs sorrow to his bosom ? 

Misery in his cup of happiness. 

Venom in that of nectar, 

Poison in his throat. 

Yet he clings to hope. 

All are scai’ed by the Teriafic, 

But none seek Elokeshi* Whose form is Death, 

The frightful sword, reeking with blood, 

They take from Her hand , and put a lute instead ! 

Thou Kali, the All-desti-oyer. Thou alone art True , 

The pleasant Vanamalif is Tly shadow's shadow. 

*.She with untied hair, a name of Kali. 

f Literally, ’ He garlanded with wild flowers. The shepherd 
Krishna in His aspect of yonUiful sport. 


“AND LET SHYAMA DANCE. THERE.” 

Terrible Mother, cut the core, 

Illusion di.spel— the dream of happine.s.s, 

The fondness for the flesh. 

True , they g.arland Thee with sc.alps, 

But shrink back in fright 

And adl Thee All-merciful 

At Thy thunder peal of laughter, , 

At Thy nudene.ss uncovered as space, . 

Their hearts cower , but they say 
“ It is the demons that the Mother kills ”! 

They pretend they wish to see Thee ■. 

But at Thy sight, they flee. 

Thou art Death, 

Thou distributest plague and disease 
— ^Vessels of venom filled by thine own hands — 

To each and all. 

You insane ! cheating yourself. 

You turn not your head 

Lest you see the Mother Terrible. 

You court hardship in the hope of happiness, 

You put on the cloak of devotion and worship 
To achieve jmur selfish ends. 

The blood from the severed head of a kid 
Fills thee with fear — 

Your heart throbs at the sight — 

A coward ! Compassionate ? * 

A strange state of things ! Wlm will see the truth ? 
Break the harp, free thyself 
From the mighty attraction— the wine of love the 
charm of sex. ’ 

Forward, with the ocean’s ciy! 

* The idea is that the brave alone h» 

not the coward. 
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Tears thy drink pledge life,— let the body fall. 
Hero, awake ? Shake off thy dreams, 

Death stands at thy head, 

Does fear become thee ? 

A load of misei’y — this Becoming t know this 
To be thy God ! 

His temple, among corpses and the fiineml pyres; 
Unending battle. His worship, and constant defeat. 
Let that not unnerve thee ; 

Shattered be self, hope and name, 

Make thy heart ,a burning-ground. 

And let Shyama dance there. 


-The' wheel ot constant birth avd death, hence the World, 
The Dark One, Kali, 


TO THE AWAKENED INDIA. ' 

— — :o.' 

Once more awake ! 

For sleep it was, not death, to bring thee life 
■ Anew, and rest to lotus -eyes, for visions 
Daring yet. The world is need awaits, 0 Truth ! 

No death for thee ! 

Resume thy march. 

With gentle feet that would not hretik the 
Peaceful I'est, even of the road-side dust 
That lies so low. Yet strong and steady, 

Blissful, bold and free. Awakener ever ' 
Forward ! Speak thy stirring words. 

Thy home is gone. . • 

Where loving heaits had brought thee up, and 
Watched with joy thy gi’o^vtb. But .Fate is strong 
This the law, — :all things come back to the source 
Their strength to renew. 

Then start afresh 

From the land of thy birth, where vast clou'd-beltei 
Snows do bless and put their strength in thee 
For working wonders anew. The’ heavenly. ’ 
River tunes thy voice to her own immortal son" • 
Deodar shades give thee eteraal peace.. ° ' 

* From the ‘‘ Prabuddh^a Bharata.” ^ 
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TO THE AWAKENED INDIA. 


And all above, 

Hitnala’s daughter Uma, gentle, pure, 

The Mother that resides in all as Power 
And Life, Who works all works, and 
Makes of one the worldl ” Wliose mercy- f - 
Opes the gate to Truth, and shows 
The One in All, give thee untiring 
Strength, which leads to Infinite Love. 

They bless thee all, 

The seer’s great whom age nor clime 
Can claim their own, the fathers of the 
Race, who felt the heart of Truth the same. 
And bravel}' taught to man ill-voiced or 
Well. Their servant, thou hast got 
The secret, — ’tis but One. 

Then speak, 0 Loye ! 

Before thy gentle voice serene, behold how 
Visions melt, and fold after fold of dreams 
Departs to void, till Ti’uth and Ti'uth alone, 

In all its glory shines, — 

And tell the world — 

Awake, ai-ise, dream no moi-e! 

This is the land of dreams, -where Karma 
Weaves unthreaded garlands with our thoughts 
Of fl.owei’r-;Sweet or noxious, — and none 
Has root or stem, being born in naught, which 
The softest breath of Truth di’ives back to 
Primal nothingness. Be bold, and face 
The Truth ! Be one with it ! Let visions cease 
Or, if you cannot, dream then truer dreams, 
Which are Eternal Love and Service Free. 


^Slialtcejicavc’s iliart of tifc:: 


BEIHG WuDiES OF 

king LEAR, MACBETH,. HAMLET & OTHELLO- 
By Roy. WILLIAM MILLER, .LL.t)., C.LE.. 

Prhtdpcd.of the Madras .Christian College.- , 

. 'gontents. . . / ; , , 

1. -KING LEAR AND INDIAN POLITICS . 
2; . MACBETH AND THE’ RUIN OF SOULS 

3. HAMLET AND THE WASTE OF LIFE, * ‘ 

4. ' OTHELLO- AKD .THE CRASH OF CHARACTER. 

In liis foul' instructive in6n6gi'uphs, Dr! Miller- 
lays constant stress on the ' fact that the " central 
idea in all Shakespeare’s greater dramas is moral,, 
and that great moral benefit wilL accrue to any- 
one who studies them with cave. 

Dr. Miller. does not, appear .as an annotator or 
critic; He fixes his students’ .attention especially 
on the > ethical - side of Shakespeare’s teaching.. 

Bound in ona Voitirnt. priet. Pour, 

' ‘ ‘ ■ ■I--' -i . I , : : : - 

; To. subscribers of the Indian. Review, Rs. 3^ 
i , .{AvaiMU for 'sale separately.) . 

CLOTH He. Oae. WRAPPER As. BlghL 

G. A. NATESAN & CO.,- ESPLANADE, MADRAS.- 


King Lear and,; Indian . Politics-r-Tf^v-the 

Hon. Rev. \yjlliam -.Principal 

•of the Marlivn.s Chvii<tj<><?>. College. 
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ier pi-elimihary' reiii'aiTvs'^' oh the hate and 


-.sotircej? of'the-pla.y',-'Hrf i^filler* sets hhn.selfto de- 
termine the point'of view from which it ought to 
he regarded ns a whole. He fiiuls two great 
thoughts running through’ the ti-agedj', and tniccs, 
tat xjonsiderahle .length,' how tliese, find exprc-ssion 
in ;the Jiistoiy of each' of ,t,he‘ (principal jpeiwiiflges. 
He goes ion' to. show how; the thoughts i tliusttnns- 
laMl into . action on - the stage ca.st liglition the 
-chief. proldems of human life, aiid esjiecially jon 
the, right constitption and healthy growth of 
human society. , The book closes with a di.scnssion 

,»}{'*'* • >' • . - ’ -I , 

•of the.Av.ay in whicli the principles exemplified in 
King Lear bear on the present state and fntnro 
progress of social and political life in India. Cloth 
bound,' One Rnpee. In wrapper As. 8. 

; .Uniform with this volume and sold at the same 
price: — ^,(1) Qthello^and _t.he Cin.sh of. Character. 
*(2) Hamiet and t1]'e ^^as'te of Life. ‘ (.3) Macljcth 
-and the Ruin of Souls, These four nidtioginphs 
rare hound together in one volume under the title 
“ Shake.speare|s , , Chart of Life.” . L, ,To 

:suhscriber.s .of the /?<"»//’>;•, R.s. .3,. - 

.ri.-lu.-if* ,iX^ X. f- f X 



Maclietli' arid the 'Ruiri-of' Soulsr^By Jtiie 
Hon. Rev. William'Millev, c.i.E-, lij.dI, Principal 

oUl\e Madras Gliristiah College.- • ' > 

The book shuts Avitli a di.sciis.sion of the niaj;erial.s 
on. ■which, the tragedy:! is ba.sed.;;,It ..veg.arcls 
the history ’of Macbeth .(is being in the main,, a 
study of liow evil avh’eu. once. yielded, to gradnall}' 
induces total inoral ruin. ' It shows how the 
central “ business of the .pla.y. is to, mark the steps 
.by which, and' the .influences under whicJi, a ,inan ■ 
who at firat appears worthy of admiration becomes 
all that aanan'oughtndt to be.” The book arrives 
.at the conclusion -that it is ,“as a supreirie example: 
of the strife which rage.sehdle.ssly and'eVery where' 
on’earth beUVeen the-kingdom of heaven uUul, the,: 
kingdoimof hell that Macbeth holds the placOvOf 
the niost : solemnly in-Structive of the gifts, ;qf, ' 
literature ito the generations of . we.ak humanity.” ' 
Cloth Round,' :Re. One.-, uln wiuppei'.s; As. 8. 

■Unifdvra.with this voUuVie auA-sold at the same 
price:— (h) Othello and the Crash .'of .. Clm-acter., 
(2) Hamlet and the ’Waste Of Life: .(3). Ivirig Lear 
and Indian: Politics. ■! These- 4 monographs .are 
boifnd together '. in one ■ 'volume under the.Htle 
'‘Shakespeare’s Chart of .Life.’-’- Rs. 4 ., To .subscri- 
bers of the. Indian 7?eineio, Rs. 3. , . . , , , ; 



Hamlet tad tha Waste of Life— By :the 
Hon. Rev, William iMiller, c.i.e., le.d.; Principal 
of the Madras Christian College, ■•...• • 

In this new criticism of a much criticised play, 
Dr, Miller, -after "Some introdiictoiy observation, 
re-states his view.s as to the central idea in all 
Shakespeare’s greater di'ama.s being moinl. 

After treating of the characters of the .snboi-di- 
nate pei'sonages in the plaj', especially of tho.se 
who serve as foils* to Hamlet, Dr, Miller draw.s a 
comparison between the Prince of Denmark and 
Indian students, of whom he says that, ‘‘ if they 
have something of Hamlet’s strength, they have 
lamental)ly much of Hamlet’s weakness,’’ He 
closes with a brief .statement of the main le.s.son 
which Young India may learn fi-om the drama 
most widely known of all the works of Shakes- 
peare. Cloth Bound, Re. One, In wrappers, As, 8, 

Uniform with this volume and .sold at the same 
price, — (!) Othello and the Crash of Character. 
(2) Macbeth and the Ruin of Souls, (3) King, 
Lear and Indian Politics. ■ These four monographs 
ate Ixmnd together in -one volume under the 
title “ Sliakespeare’s Chart of Life.” ■ Rs. 4. To 
subscribers of the Indian Iteview, Rs, 3, 



Othello and the Crash of Charaker.— By 

the Hbh. .Ilev. ■William ..Mnier, c.i.E., , le.d., 

Principal ;of the. Madras Chvistia'a College, ‘ 

-In this monogi’aph, as in his .earlier studies of 
King Lear, Macheth and Hamlet, Dr. I^Iiller directs 
attention mainly to the moral tenths , .illustrated 
in the drama. In delineating Othello and Desde- 
hiona, he points out that,.' along with much that 
was good and noble, there, were defects and faults 
in-, both, which opened - the. way for all the 
calamities that came ■ on them * * » 
Dr. Miller loohs vipoh “ Othello ” as a revelation 
of forces whiclr“ more or less strongly affect the 
inner life of every nian ” and maintains that the 
way iii which those forces are ksehtahgled in it' 

• from all that is accidental or supei-ficial will be 
held by those who read; wisely to -be full ' compen- 
sation for the pain which the' study of so unrelieved 
a tragedy ' must cause.” Cloth Bound, Re. One. 
In wiappei’.s. As. 8 . - , , , . 

’ Dnifom with this volume and sold at the same 
price -.-—(ly Hamlet and the ^Yaste. of . Life. 
(2) Iklacbeth and the ' RuVn of Soids. (3) .King 
Lear and Indian Politics. These 4 monogmphs 
are bound together in one volume' under the title 
“ Sbahespeare’s Chart of Life.” Rs. 4/ To sub- 
scribers ihe Indian Revieio, l^s. Z . ' 



The Least of All Lands . — Second edition, 
revised'. Seven Cliaptei« on the Topogi-aphy of 
Palestine in relation to its Histoi-y. By ^\’'illiam 
Miller, c.i.e., 'Principal of the Madras 

Christian College, Price lls. 2. 

Press Opinions. — It is not an ordinary book of 
trayels and its teacliing is as fresh as it was when 
first given to tlie woi-ld. Dr. Miller shows that, 
although Palestiue is the JLicast of All Lands, there 
is much that is insjnring even in its outwai’d 
aspect — that it is well fitted to promote the 
moral training of its inhabitsints — and that in its 
history it has been the “home of freedom.” But the 
chief part of the book is devoted to a review of the 
wans of Israel and the Philistines, in de-scribing 
which the author shows that he possesses the eye 
of a general. ** “The work is not in its jiature 
geographical, as might be thought, but is an 
interesting contribution to the historical e.'cposi- 
tion of the Old Testament. ” — United Free Church- 
Missionary lteco7'd. 

Encyclopaedia of Useful Information and 
Atlas of the World.— By G. w. Ogilvie. 

Complete Universal Assistant containing over 
One Million useful Facts, Calculations, Receipts, 
Processes, Trade Secrets, Buies, Busine.ss forms. 
Legal items, etc. A perfect treasure-house of 
knowledge on every conceivable snl)ject from the 
Household to the Manufactory, giving reliable 
information about eveiything. Price I'educed 
from Bs. 18-12 to Rs. 8. To sub.scriijers of 
the Indian lleviexo, Rs. 7 only. 

Eudyard Kipling-— A .study by John M. 
Robertson. Author of “ Patnotism and Empire,” 
with portraits of Kipling and Robei+son. A.s. 2. 
To subscribers of the Indian Peviexc,Ov\e Anna. 



The Son-in-law A'bfoad an'diiother INDIAN 
FOLK TALES OF FUN,- FOLLY, , OLE^rER^ 
NESS, CUNNING; WIT AN]) HUMOUR. By 
P. Raniadihndr.'i Row,' n.A., ii.L.,'Retii-ed Stat'utoiy 
Civilian. Price As. 6. To .suKs'cribers of the Indiah 
Jieinm, As. i. ■ ’ ' - ^ 

Tales of Mariada Eaihan-— By P. Ranik- 

cliandiu Ran Avergal, Hetired Statutory CiviliaiL ' 
Price As. 8. ' ' ■ ' ■ ■ ' 


Contents: — Introductory — -'The thieves out- 
witted. The child inurdere.ss' detected. The- 
cotton merchants and their pet cat. The pearls- 
recovered. Iroh-eatingr mts and mnn-e.ating Idtes. 
Thrifty and Thriftless. A ^^^dfferh‘'l§iiyfoc.^"'rtiVd 
hoiv he was outwitted. The thief beti-aj-ed by liis 
own words. The false-withess exposed by 'their own 
conduct. The brokeii isrockery set off against the 
processional elephant, The lying' debtor convicted 
out; of Ins own mouth.' The, dislionest brother ex- 
posed by his symp.athy with the ’ thief. ' A would- 
be-wife^stealer foded. The right Dromio dlscoi-ei- 
ed b}' aitifice. The extortionate . Innkeeper. The 

Thf betrays herself, 

ilie dishone.st Koinati entpipped. The ffrain. 

vendor brought to his senses. The ear-riim Brief 

unmasked. The cattle-thief detected. Price Ajl f 
Industrial India.-- By Glyp'iBaW -m 'a 

Contents.-!. Patriotism in Trade 9 n 

operation: 3. Industrial Exhibitions.' 4 

Inquiring Mind. 5. Investigation fi V 

Tp,ubscriberspf the./«.^e«« Aerie"' S! folt 



Land Problems in India-— Contests ;~The 
Indian Land Question. By Mr. Jiomtsh Chunder 
Bntt, G. I. E, Reply to the Government of India 
By Mr. Jiomesh Chumlri^' Diitt, G. I. E. Jladias 
Land Revenue System .since 1885. By. Deimn 
Bahad^ir R. Ragunatha Rao. The Madras Land 
Revenue Syst>em. By Mfi, Ganjayi Yenhutm'gtnani. 

• 'The Lomhay Land Revenue Sysi,em. By tKe lion. 
Mr. GoGiddns Parekli. Tlie Central Provinces 
Land Revenue System. By the , lion. Mr. B. K. 
Bose. Proposal of a Pei-manent Settlement, - By 
Mr. Romesh Chnnder Duit, G. 1. E. 

Appendix.- — Memorial of Retire^Infli 5 iTLoffim.\?- 
Fulljr.ejA,o.Lt)\<LP-“-'^drr'df 'the Government of 
— nTidJa. Opinions of Local Governments: The 
•Central Provinces, Madras, The Punjab, The 
N, W. Provinces and Oudh and Ben/^al, Sir 
Louis Mallet’s Minute on Indian Land Revenue. 
Lord Salisbury’s Minute on Indian Land Revenue. 
Sir James Caird on the condition of India. Mr. 
Hi E. Sullivan on Indian Land Revenue. Pio- 
posal of a Permanent Settlement in the Central 
Provinces. Proposal of a Permanent Settlement 
In Madras. Proposal of a Permanent Settlement 
in Bombay. Land Revenue under Hindu Rule. 
Land Revenue under Mahomedan Rule. PriceRe.l. 

LOVE IS LOVE- B3' James Cn.ssitly. His M.aji sty tlie 
IKinp bas accepted a copy of lliis liew book. Rs. 2-10. 

His Majestv's attention has been called to one of the 
•stories in tlie'hook in which the late Prince Consort is 
rrentioned in connection witli the hern. Tlie volume 
-contains si.vteen .short stories each of them founded on 
■a true incident. 

After the s, ale of the current edition the price of the 

■book will be doubled. 

Contents .-—Fame ; The uplicst man in the Parish ; In 
the moonlight; The villape' aitist; Mnnaped ; Sidney ; 
-Svmpathv ; The stranger ; Jack ; Jibs Headlnm’s love- 
letter; For gain: An old woman; A sacrifice; The 
scarlet geranium'; For love; The Pickpocket. 



Eepol'tof the Indian tTniversiges’^' Com- 

^iggion.—Exti'acts from the Report. Price As, o. 
To subscribers of the Indian lievietv, As.<4. 


Teaching Universities •, The Seriate ; The, Syn- 
dicate ; 'Gmduntes of the UxnVemties ; Govern- 
ing the ■’College’; Teaching -Staff of a College,; 
Buildings, Furniture, etc. ; Discipline and Ep- 
dence of students'; Courses of Study ; Classical 
- Languages of the East ; -Yernacular 'Language 
of Indi.a; Matriculation and Government Services; 
Universities’ ■ Funds ; Le^slation' ; Cohclnsion. 
Also Justice Bannerjee’s, Minute of Dissentin full. 


All About Japan.—Oontainiug Sketches with 
Fortyaits of ,the Emperor and Empi-ess of Japan, • 
its many distinguished Statesmen, Admirals; and 
Geneials. 'The hook also contains a liright and 
readable history of the maiwellous vise and progress 
of Japan and a description of religion, '.its 
society, its manners and custoniii, its educational 
sj’stem .and a va;inety of other useful information. 
Also an' Appendix containing all important docu- 
tnerits' relating to the War. > 'Price Re. 1 • 


SRISANKAEACHARYA. .L His Life and Times. 
By C. N. Krislumswami Aiyar. H. a., i..t. II, His Pbilo- 
sopliy. By Pandit Sitaiiath,' 'i'a"ttVabJilisJ);tn. It ’is hoped 
that tlie residei's of this volnnie will find therein such 
materials of.thooelit and history as will enable, them to 
Itnow no.ourately the position of Sankara in the evobition 
of the natiobahTelipiilus lifedf the Hindu people andtenable 
thenr.-ilso at the same time' to e.stimatB correctly . the 
•great valee of this work in life as viewed {ram the stand- 
point of hislofy. Both in one volome,. Cloth bfinud;,Be. 1 

. Herbert Spencer's, Economics.— An exposi- 
tion by Dr. Gnglielnio Siilv.adbri '(\yith a por'tiaitof 
Herbert , Spencer.) . As. 4. , To 'subscribers ,of 
the-L'ulifm Reviiin, As. 2. l 



Hand-book of Criminal' Law. By N; ; K. 

R:ainn.s\ynmi Iyer, b.a., is.l. Price , RS;,2. 

The Book contiuns: — TntvoclncHoii. — (j) Science 
of La\v.(ii)Principle.s of Law. (iii) Tnbulnv .scheme 
of the l)ivi.sions of Law. Pnrt I.—Sukstontive 
Law. — Tabular .scheme of the Indian Penal Code. 
The. Indian Penal Code gin'ng clearly the defini- 
tion.s and eleaient.s of tlie sevei'jil oft'ence.s and 
clo.sely and nnal^'tiovlly following the language of 
the Code. 

Part IT. — Adjectix’e Law — Object and scope of 
Evidence .and Procedni-e. T.abnlar Kclieino of the 
Indian Evidence Act. Clear annly.sj.s of the 
Evidence Act with tahle.s of the more diflicnlt 
portions following clo.sely the x\ct. Tabular scheme 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. Clear analysis 
of the pvovision.s of the Code. 

Appendix A. — Tabular .statements of the o/Ibnce.s 
in the Indian Penal Code with punishment and 
other particulaf.s. B & C. — Ordinaiy and addi- 
tiomal powers of Magistrates under the Criminal 
Procedure Code. 1). — Geneinl Legal jMaxims. 
E. — Foreign Leg.al Maxims specially relating to 
Evidence with English equiv.alents. 

' ASPECTS OF THE VEDANTA. Kssavs bv various 
writers. Contents 'I'lie Vcrianta — Some Heason.s for 
its Stmiy ; The late Mr. N. Vytliianatlia Aiyar, it. a. 
The Vefianta KeJiirion; Prof. 31 Itanva Cl)ariyar, M A, 
The Ethic.s of tlif! Verianta . The l.ate Mr. N. Vythi.tnatha 
Aiyar, M. A. The Vedanta Dhotrine of future J.ife. Pandit 
Sitanat.fl Tattvabhiisliaii. 'J'lie 'Vcnanta ; If.s Tfieory 
and Practice ; S'vami .Saradanaiida. 'J'iie Vedanta for ihe 
World ; tlie late Swami Vivekananda : Veda and Vedanta. 
Tfie late Prof, Max MulJer.- Tfie book also contains the 
ouinions of 3Iax 3Iiiller.‘ Dr. Goldstiickcr, SchojiCnhnuer, 
Victor Cousin and Dr. P. Dcu.ssen on tiie Vedanta. Tlie 
book is dedicated to Max Muller and condiins an excel- 
lent likene-ss of his. As. 12, To sub.scribf-rs. As, 8. 



Malabar. and its 

fl,n snfiiiil cnstoms and insfcifciitiot 

Mafii 

Edition, jiuw.^ir.i — o- 7 

19 and 20 are additions to this .edition. Ototli 

lioiind. . Be. 1-8. ■ , 1 o 1 

OoCTEN-TS; — 1. Thoughts on Mnlabar. , 2. A 
M.alabar Eair Tarawad.' 3. , Maviimakkathaynm. 
' 4 . Loi^i Traditions and Siipev-stitions. 3. 
Malabar Drama. 6. The Onain Festiv'al..'7. The 
Vi.shu Festival. 8. Tlie Thinivathira Festival. 
9. ', Feudalism in lAralabar. 10 . „ Cock Festival 
at. Oinnganore. 11. . The ^Kettu ..T'CalHanaiii. 
12. Serpent Worship. 13. . Some Depre.ssed 
Classes. 14. Vilhige Life. .15. Some Phases 
of Religious Rife. 1C. The Syrian Christians of 
Malabar. 17. The, Numbutiris of ■ Malabar. 
18. The Village Astrologei-s of, Malabar. 1,9. We-st- 
erh Influences in JlalabaV; ' ' ■ 


Agricultural and Industrial Problems in 
India.— By Alfred Obattevtonj B.sc., Fi'ofessor 
of Engbuering, on Speckd Duty, Madras. 

Contents; — A gricultunal; — •Water; Lifts; Under- 
ground W.ater-Supply,. Well-Irrigation, The Cost 
of Power ; The Value of Wind-Mills in India; 
Agricultural Education. • Industrial : — Tanning 
inthe MadrasPresidency ; Hand We.aying; Alanual 
Training ; Indvistvial Education, .District Board 
Indvrstyial Schools. Cloth Bovrnd. lls. 2. To 
svibscribers of the hulimi Eevieiv, Re. 1—8. • 


of ft ^ ^Tit-Bits of Indian Law. being' 

§ ^ collection of the general . pvinci 

- plea of Law, CvminnV and , Givi 

in force throughout India, for the ’use' of studeh 



Tales of Tennaliraina. — The famous com-t 
jester of Southern India. By Pandit S. ]\I. Natesa 
Su-stri, B,A., M.F.L.S. (Jf ember of the London 
folklore Society). 

Contexts : — Becoming a Profe.s.sional Jester. 
E.scaping from the punishment of being ti-ampled 
by an Elephant. Esc-aping from the jDunishment 
•of being cut off by the sword. Appearing with 
liis head concealed. Getting the sentries whipped. 
Obtaining ab.solnte license to make jokes. Cau- 
terization of Bi-ahmin.s. Bearing a colt. Beaidng 
a kitten. Profiting by the labour of thieves. 
A great doctor overthrown. An un.succe.ssfnl 
■convei-sion. A great poet di-sgfacted. Deceiving 
the wrestler. Converting a black dog into a white 
<log. Executing the paintings. Reque.sting to 
protect his family. Price As. 8. 

The Durbar Album. — Pub]i.shed by Wiele 
and Klien, Photo(jra 2 )hers. 

A Permanent Photographic Record of the chief 
events which took place dming the Coronation 
Durbar containing Portraits of the chief person- 
ages who took a leading part in the .same. The 
book contains over 120 different views executed 
in the be.st style of photographic engraving, 
Porti-aits of Their Majesties, the King Emperor 
and the Queen, His Excellency the Viceroy, the 
Governora of I^Iadras, Bomb.ay, and other Provin- 
■ces, and Lord Kitchener, the Ruling Princes and 
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